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Part One — Grades 7, 8, 9 





Simon Bolivar, Liberator 
By Bernard Reines 


A large map of South America hangs 
on the curtain. (This map may well 
be “homemade,” showing no details, 
but only the boundaries and names of 
the various South American countries.) 

There is a roll of drums. As the sound 
dies away: 

Voice 1 (Over loudspeaker.) Hello! 
. -- Hello! ... Hello! ... This 
is South America . . . calling North 
America . . . South America call- 
ing . . . South Americacalling . . . 

Voice 2 (Over loudspeaker.) Hello! 
... Hello! . . . Hello! ... Come 
in, South America ... Come in 
ik = Mt 5 

Voice 1 (Over loudspeaker.) Thank 
you, neighbor. . . . Today we pre- 
sent a play about the man we call 
the “George Washington of South 
America” . . . the foremost of our 
many heroes, who more than a hun- 
dred years ago led us tofreedom . . . 
Simon Bolivar, the son of Venezuela, 
who received from country after 
country the great title of... 
“Liberator!” . . . Our play begins 
in far-off Europe, one hot day in 


August, 1805, on a hilltopin Italy . . . 
(Curtain rises.) 
Scene 1 

A hilltop overlooking Rome, August, 
1806. 

(Enter from left Siwon Boutvar, young, 
energetic, high-strung. An aristocrat 
and somewhat of a dandy, judging by 
his clothes, though these represent only 
his traveling costume. He carries a 
slender, gold-topped walking-stick. 
Having reached the top of the hill, he 
takes out a dainty handkerchief and, as 
he peers, fascinated, to the right and 
downwards, pats his face to remove the 
perspiration.) 

(He is soon followed by Smuon Rop- 
RIGUEZ, a middle-aged, eccentric-look- 
ing man. His hair is long and wild, 
and he wears a plain traveler’s cloak 
with bulging pockets. Puffing and 
panting, he makes frequent use of a 
thick wooden walking-stick. Perspir- 
ing freely, he comes to a halt beside 
Bourvar. He wipes his face with a 
red bandanna.) 

Ropricvez (Speaks rhetorically, with 
flourishes.) Ah, Simon, I haven’t 
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your young limbs. But here we are! 

Bottvar (Eyes on the city.) Rome, 
Sefior Rodriguez — Rome! 

Roprievez Yes, Simon — (Rever- 
ently.) Rome. The Eternal City. 
Capital of the ancient world... . 
Hearth-place of liberty! 

(Bottvar gazes in silence for a few 
moments.) 

Ropricuez Look, Simon, look your 
fill. That’s why I brought you here 
— after all our months of traveling. 
. . » Here, on this very hill, Monte 
Sacro — the Holy Hill — two thou- 
sand years ago, the plebians, the 
common people of Rome, met to 
assert their rights against the old 
aristocracy. 

Bourvar (Marveling.) Two thousand 
yearsago... 

Ropricuez (Pointing.) See — that 
broad highway studded with marble 
tombs and monuments... 

Bourvar (Eagerly.) Yes— (He sits 
on a large rock nearby.) 

Ropricuez (Slowly sitting down beside 
him.) That’s the Appian Way. 
Built almost two thousand years 
ago. . . . Those are monuments to 
Rome’s famous men. (Grandly.) 
They are dead . . . but their glory 
will never die! 

Bouivark (Turning.) Glory ... 

Ropricuez . . . to those who serve 
their fellow men. Ah, Simon— 
(Earnestly, clasping his hand.) I 
want you, my pupil, to be among 
them! 

Boutivar (Amused, but pleased, too.) 
I, Simon Bolivar—hero of the 
people! 

Roprievez (Slowly.) Simon Bolivar 
— liberator of Venezuela! 


Bourvar (After a pause, seriously.) 
We are a long way from Venezuela, 
my friend. 

Ropricuez We are never far away 
from what is in our heart. 

Bourvark You are right again, Rod- 
riguez. At the royal court in Ma- 
drid, amid the gayeties of Paris, I 
have tried to forget the cruelties, the 
sufferings that Spain inflicts on my 
country—and on all of South 
America. 

Roprieuez You cannot forget... . 
Simon, I have been your tutor for 
many years — long enough to know 
my pupil. Listen to me now. 

Boirvar Go on. 

Ropricuez For three hundred years 
now Spain has been squeezing her 
colonies. Today they are ripe for 
revolt —and freedom. They need 
only . . . leaders. 

Boutrvar (Smiling.) Against the might 
of Spain, you would pit the untrained 
people of Venezuela, led by Simon 
Bolivar, sublieutenant of colonial 
militia — and an aristocrat. 

Ropricuez (Warmingup.) Youwill 
find many to help you, Simon. You 
were born an aristocrat — which 
was your bad fortune — 

Bourvar (Smiling.) Really? 

Ropricuez — but you are one who 
truly loves his country and his people. 
You want freedom not only for your- 
self, but for all. 

Boutvar (Thoughtfully.) Independ- 
ence from Spain. . . . A free Vene- 
zuela. It seems impossible. 

Ropricuez (Disappointed, reprovingly.) 
Simon — 

Boutvar (Half-smiling.) I only said 


seems impossible. 








Roprieurz (Sitting up straight, de- 
lighted.) Simon Bolivar! You will 
join . . . the struggle for freedom? 

Botrvar I have had enough of the 
courts of Europe — enough of idle- 
ness and foolish pleasure-seeking — 

Ropricuez (Happy.) My true pu- 
pil — 

Botrvak Enough of wasting my years 
and my talents — 

Roprievez More than enough! 

BotrvarR (Rises and looks out over 

Rome.) Here on this sacred spot — 

(He raises his eyes to the skies.) I 

swear by the God of my forefathers 

. . » I swear by my forefathers .. . 

I swear by my native land . . . that 

I shall never let my hands be idle 

nor my soul rest . . . until I have 

broken the shackles which bind us to 

Spain! (Ropricuez gazes up at 

him, radiant.) 


Slow Curtain 


* * * 


Vorce 1 (Over loudspeaker.) When 
Simon Bolivar returned to Venezuela, 
all over South America the spirit of 
revolt was rising. In Europe, Napo- 
leon had invaded Spain and set up 
his own brother as king. Now, in 
Venezuela, the movement for inde- 
pendence came to a head. Just as 
the thirteen colonies had done in 
North America, the people of the 
provinces of Venezuela elected depu- 
ties to a national congress. On 
July 5, 1811, after months of debate, 
this Congress, meeting in the city of 
Caracas, faced a great decision. A 
declaration of Independence had 
been proposed. . . . 


* * * 



























ScENE 2 

A hall in the Federal Palace at Caracas, 
Venezuela. 

At left, a small dais on which stand 2 
table and two chairs, one at left side of 
table and the other at rear. At right, 
two semicircular rows of chairs, facing 
the table. 

The day’s session has not yet begun, and 
deputies are standing around in groups, 
discussing heatedly. 

Voices It is going too far. We 
should wait! .. . 

Now is the time! The country is ripe 
for freedom . . . 
It is treason! .. . 

It is our sacred duty! 
demand it! .. . 
Independence! . . . 

Liberty! .. . 
Equality! .. . 

(From left enters Joan Domincuez, 
President of the Congress, followed by 
the Secrerary, who carries a 
document in his hand. Attention cen- 
ters on them as they go to the table and 
sit down. The Presipent raps with 
his gavel. The deputies grow quiet 
and take their seats.) 

Presmpent I declare today’s session 
of the First Sovereign Congress of 
Venezuela open. . . . (Solemnly.) 
We have now arrived at an hour most 
fitting to discuss the question of 
absolute independence. (Murmur 
among the deputies, then silence.) 
Yesterday we all heard the proposed 
Act of Independence read. Depu- 
ties of the people of Venezuela, what 
is your pleasure? 

Mrranna (White-haired, distinguished- 
looking.) Sefior President! 

Present The deputy from Pao, 
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General Miranda. 

Mrranna (Rising.) Before we begin 
the debate, will the Secretary please 
read once more the last section of the 
Declaration — the part beginning, 
“We, therefore, in the name and by 
the will and authority which we 
hold . . .” (He sits.) 


Presipent Sefior Secretary, will you 
read as requested. 
Secretary (Rising, reads.) 


“We, therefore, in the name and by 
the will and authority which we hold 
for the virtuous people of Venezuela, 
do declare solemnly to the world 
that its United Provinces are, and 
ought to be from this day, by act and 
right, Free, Sovereign and Independ- 
.ent States; and that they are ab- 
solved from every submission and 
dependence on the throne of Spain, 
or on those who may call themselves 
its agents and representatives; and 
that a free and independent State, 
thus constituted, has full power to 
take that form of government which 
may be conformable to the general 
wish of the people: to declare war, 
make peace, form alliances, regulate 
treaties of commerce, limits and 
navigation and to do and transact 
every act in like manner as other free 
and independent States. And that 
this, our solemn Declaration, may be 
held valid, firm and durable, we 
hereby mutually bind each Province 
to the other, and pledge our lives, 
fortunes and the sacred tie of our 
national honor.” (He sits.) 
Mrranpa Sefior President! 
PresipENt Deputy Miranda. 
Mreanpa I move that the Act of 
Independence be adopted! 


Voices Seconded! ... Second the 
motion! ...No!...No!... 

Presiwent (Raps with his gavel and 
obtains silence.) It has been moved 
and seconded .. . that the Act of 
Independence be adopted. Discus- 
sion is now in order. 

Boutivar Sefior President! 

Present The chair recognizes Colo- 
nel Bolivar. 

Bourvak Patriots! What we desire 
is the union of all hearts and minds 
to inspire us in the achievement of 
our liberty. The hour has come. 
Yesterday to repose in the arms of 
apathy was a disgrace . . . today 
it is treason! The voice of the 
people must be heard! (Applause, 
mingled with cries of “Yes!” “No!” 
“Liberty!” Those in favor strongly 
outnumber those against.) 


Presipent (Rapping with gavel.) 


Order! (The deputies quiet down.) 
Ustrariz (Young, educated.) Sefior 
President! 


Presipent The deputy from San 
Sebastian, Sefior Ustariz. 

Usrariz For three hundred years 
now, Spain denies us a voice in 
governing ourselves. She taxes us 
heavily, she makes our Indians slave 
for her in the mines, she denies us 
the right to educate ourselves as we 
please. She does not permit us to 
trade freely with the rest of the 
world, and even with our sister colo- 
nies here in South America. We are 
all her slaves — until we set our- 
selves free! I call upon all patriots 
to support the motion! (Applause 
and cries as before. The PRestpENT 
raps for silence.) 


Deputy Sefior President! (The Pres- 








IDENT points to him, signifying he 
has the floor.) I—I am a patriot. 
But I think it would be safer not to 
take such a rash step just now. In 
Europe, many great events are tak- 
ing place. Spain is negotiating with 
Napoleon Bonaparte. Let us wait 
and see what Spain does. 

Bourvar (On his feet at once.) Wait? 
Wait? What is it to us whether 
Spain sells her slaves to Bonaparte, 
or keeps them herself—if we are 
determined to be free? 

Deputy But—we should not rush 
into so big a change. We must go 
slowly, calmly. 

Bottvak Calmly! Are not three hun- 
dred years of calm enough? Do we 
need another three hundred years of 
slavery to make us men? 

Maya Sefior President! 

Presipent The chair recognizes the 
deputy from La Grita. 

Maya (Scornfully.) These are fine 
words our youngsters speak. But 
they do not seem to realize that 
what they urge is—treason! Trea- 
son against the crown of Spain, 


whose lawful subjects we are. (There 
is a moment of silence.) 
Menpez (A priest.) Sefior Presi- 


dent! 

Present The deputy from Guas- 
dalito, Father Mendez. 

Menpez Slavery and tyranny are not 
lawful in the sight of God. Neither 
should they be in the sight of man. 
Iam forthe motion. (Applause and 
shouts of approval.) 

Maya I warn you—it is treason none- 
theless! 

Botrvan (Springing up.) Patriots, 

let us lay without fear the foundation- 





stone of South American liberty! 
To falter — is to fall! 

Voice (Amid applause and shouts of 
approval.) Vote! .. . The vote! 

Presipent (Rapping for silence.) If 
there is no further discussion, we 
shall proceed to vote. (Silence.) 
All deputies in favor of adopting the 
declaration of independence will rise. 
(All but Maya rise.) You may sit. 
(They sit down.) All opposed will 
rise. (Maya stands up.) The mo- 
tion is — (With a stroke of the gavel) 
carried! Venezuela is free! 
(Deputies leap to their feet, applauding 
and shouting.) 

Slow Curtain 
. * * 

Voice 1 (Over loudspeaker.) This act 
established the first Republic of 
Venezuela. It was the beginning of 
a long and bloody struggle, which 
came more and more under the 
leadership of Simon Bolivar. All 
over South America, the same sort 
of thing happened. In some cities 
and provinces, Spain won the upper 
hand; in others, the patriots ruled. 
. . . But in the north, things never 
looked so dark for Bolivar and for 
liberty as they did in the year 1818. 
On the great plains of southern 
Venezuela, one moonlit night .. . 

* * * 
Scene 8 

A narrow clump of bushes stretches all 
the way across from left to right down- 
stage. The thick, leafy branches slant 
forward at an angle of forty-five degrees. 
In the background, shapes of trees may 
show vaguely in the moonlight. 

Suddenly, in the distance offstage right, 

a volley of shots rings out, followed by 














scattered discharges. Cries of men are 

heard faintly. 

(For a few moments the stage is empty. 
Far in the distance, voices are heard 
shouting indistinct commands. Now 

from right, on the downstage side of the 
bushes, enters a Venezuelan youth, 
Jose, in a ragged uniform. Pistol in 
hand, he advances slowly, making no 
sound, on the alert for danger. Hug- 
ging the bushes, he peers left, halts, 
and motions behind him. Soon Si- 
MON Bo.tvar enters cautiously from 
right, followed by five men. Boui- 
VAR’S face is lined now, but his manner 
is cheery. He wears a faded blue mili- 
tary jacket, blue trousers, a tigerskin 
cap, and sandals on stockingless feet. 

' He carries a short lance, and wears a 
sword and pistol. The men with him 
are the young Venezuelan officers 
SouBLETTE and ANZOATEGUI, two 
soldiers, and COLONEL JAMES Rooke, 
a big blond Irishman. The uniforms 
of the Venezuelans are ragged, but 
Rooxke’s uniform is fairly new. It 
is a brilliant British dress outfit. The 
officers all have swords and pistols, the 
soldiers carry rifles.) 

Bourvar (Peering to left; kindly.) 
Well, Jose? 

Jose (Still peering off left.) There’s 
one band of Spaniards moving 
straight ahead, General Bolivar. 

Bourvar And others behind us. (His 

eyes take in the bushes as he goes on.) 

They seem rather anxious this time, 

eh, friends? 


Anzoatecur (Always the pessimist.) 


If we get away this time, then any- 
thing is possible — even beating the 
Spaniards once and for all. 

Bourvar (Smiling.) Careful, General 











Anzoategui— you sounded almost 

cheerful then. (The others laugh.) 

Well, Colonel Rooke — how do you 

like your introduction to the country 

you came all the way from England 
to fight for? 

Rooke (Always cheery.) Faith, and 
Venezuela’s a wonderful country for 
guerrilla war, General Bolivar. 
Those bushes now —they’re won- 
derful protection. If we lie up 
against them, the Spaniards ’d have 
to have wonderfully sharp eyes to 
see us. 

Boutrvar (Smiling.) You’re wonder- 
fully right, Colonel Rooke. (Laugh- 
ter.) (Serious.) We'll wait here till 
the pursuit passes us by. Carlos — 
Miguel — (He motions, and the 1st 
SotprerR goes to extreme left and sits 
against the bushes alert, facing left. 
2np SoupiER does likewise at extreme 
right, facing right.) 

Bourvar Well, friends — (He drops 
to ground, sitting up with his back to 
the bushes. The officers and JosE do 
likewise. They watch Bottvar si- 
lently for a while; he has become lost in 
thought.) 

Jose (After a pause.) My general — 

Bourvar Yes, Jose? 

Jose Did—theColonel—really come 
all the way from Europe — just to 
help us? 

Bourvar He did — and hundreds, no, 
thousands more, are on the way. 
Many, of course, come for money — 
they are soldiers out of work, so to 
say. But Colonel James Rooke — 

(Proudly.) has come because he 
loves liberty — and wishes everyone 
to have it. 

Jose (Turning to him, naively.) I 





thank you, Colonel Rooke. 

Rooke (Repressing a smile.) Wait 
until I’ve really done something, 
Jose. 

BortvaR It’s true — we haven’t given 
you a chance to do much except run, 
have we, Colonel? But wait — the 
time will soon come when what I 
have been planning for so long will 
be possible. 

Rooxe Just what are you planning, 
General Bolivar? 

Botrvak (Bo rvar rises and paces back 


and forth. Soon he halts.) t will’ 


not be enough when we free Vene- 
zuela and New Granada. 

Rooke Not enough? 

Botrvak We must clear all South 
America from the tyranny of Spain. 
Otherwise, none are safe. 

Rooxe (Marveling.) By all that’s 
wonderful, General — your army right 
now consists of (with his fingers he 
counts SousLetTe, ANZOATEGUI and 
himself) three officers, (he counts the 
two soldiers and Jose) and three 
soldiers. The territory is full of 
Spaniards hunting for you, and they 
may find us any minute. And you 
are thinking ‘of how to free all of 
South America from the power of 
Spain! 

Botrvak I think best —and fight 
best — when things look darkest, 
colonel. Twice in the last six years 
we have practically cleared Vene- 
zuela of Spanish troops. It’s true 
they came back each time — but 
that was not because they fight bet- 
ter. Each time, they have held on 
to at least one port here — and so 
the King could send over a new and 
bigger army. 


Rooke That’s because you have no 
navy to speak of. 

Boutvar Colonel Rooke, I do not 
need a navy, provided — well, when 
the First Republic of Venezuela fell, 
I managed to make my way west- 
ward to New Granada, which was 
also in revolt against Spain. I 
showed the patriots there that so 
long as Spain held Venezuela, New 
Granada was in danger. Spain could 
always send new armies across the 
ocean and, using Venezuela as a base, 
could easily invade New Granada. 

Rooxe That was well done, General 
Bolivar. 

Botivak Now then—if that prin- 
ciple applies to the two countries, it 
just as surely — (He breaks off.) I 
hear something. (All listen silently 
for a moment.) (Voices are heard, 
faint but growing louder, offstage right. 
Bo.rivar motions to the others. They 
lie flat under the arched bushes as 
before, guns in hand. Bottvar lies 
down last.) 

Voice (Man’s, rough, offstage right.) 
Come on! He can’t have gotten far 
away! (From right, upstage, enter a 
Spanish SERGEANT with drawn pistol 
and several Spanish soldiers carrying 
muskets held ready. They are mostly 
big, brutal looking men. Their eyes 
roam constantly, searching. Some of 
the men are puffing from their exer- 
tions.) 

SerGeant (He halts and wipes his face 
with his sleeve.) Por Dios! It is 
easier to trap an old fox than to lay 
hands on this (scornfully) General 
Bolivar! 

Corporat Aye, Sergeant — (Disgust- 
ed.) Chasing after ragged outlaws — 











that’s a fine task for Spanish soldiers 
who fought against Napoleon. 

SERGEANT I’ve heard some of the 
officers say this Bolivar is dangerous. 
(Scornfully.) All because he’s won 
a few lucky victories. 

CorporaL Dangerous! (Chuckling.) 
Did you see how they scattered when 
we surprised em? Running for his 
life with a handful of men — danger- 
ous! (He laughs.) 

SERGEANT Twelve defeats in a row — 
band after band of his rebels cut to 
pieces. . . . You’d think he’d have 
the sense to give up. The man’s 
crazy. 

Corporat Right, Sergeant — you’ve 
hit it there. The man’s crazy. 

Serceant Still, our orders are to 
capture him — alive. And when we 
get our hands on him—! (Weary 
but grim.) Ready, men. Forward! 
(He leads them off left. Bottvar, 
waits a while, then sits up. The 
others do likewise.) 

Bouirvark These Spaniards have very 
bad manners. They interrupt me 
in the middle of a sentence. (All but 
Jose laugh.) 

Boutrvar (Jn the same tone as before 
the interruption.) Now then — if 
that principle applies to the two 
countries, it as surely applies to all. 
So long as Spain remains in control 
of even a single South American 
country, every country is in danger. 
Spain can use that country as a base 
at any time. 

Anzoatecut (Gloomily.) What do 
you propose to do about it, General? 

Bourvar I? .. . (He rises, eyes shin- 
ing with his vision.) I shall convince 
the patriots of each country that 


liberty is for all or none. Then we 
shall march to New Granada, free 
Quito, conquer and liberate Peru — 

SousLette (Rising, enthused.) Gen- 
eral Bolivar! 

Bo.rvar — lead our armies even to 
Potosi! (The others rise quickly — 
all except Jose, who gets up slowly, 
looking at Bourvar all the while.) 

Jose (Slowly.) Quito... Peru . 


Potosi. .. . Now we are indeed 
lost! The Liberator has gone 
crazy. 


Rooke ( 4 {fler a pause.) By heaven, 
general — if any man on earth can 
achieve all this, it’s you! I'll follow 
you even to Cape Horn! (Al look 
at each other.) 

SousLetTe So will I! 

Anzoatecuit (With a_ sigh.) And 
Baws 

lst and 2np Sotprers And I! 

Jose (Staring at them in silence, then 
at Boutvar.) If you believe it can 
be done, my general — then I be- 
lieve. I go with you — anywhere. 

Bourvar (Deeply moved.) I thank 
you all. Then let us— (He stops 
abruptly.) Down, men — quickly! 
(All hide against the bushes as before. 
For several seconds, there is dead 
silence. After an interval, Bottvar 
slowly rises and looks off left. It was 
nothing. (The others rise.) Now — 
back to the river — and forward to 


freedom! (He starts off right, and 
the others follow.) 
Quick Curtain 
Voicel (Overloudspeaker.) Six years 


later, after many battles, Simon Boli- 
var had gone a long way towards 
making his plans come true. Vene- 
zuela, Colombia (then called New 





Granada) and Ecuador (then called 
Quito) were free, and were united in 
a Republic of Colombia. The south- 
ern countries, thanks to other heroes 
like Jose de San Martin and Ber- 
nardo O’Higgins, were also free. 
But the rich and important country 
of Peru was still a battleground, and 
a point of danger. The Congress of 
Peru named Bolivar Supreme Chief 
for the duration of the emergency. 
So in 1824, Simon Bolivar came to 
a small city of Peru, and went to 
work, only to fall sick with a painful 
feVGP... « 
* + + 
ScENE 4 

A simple room, with a bed at left and a 
desk and chair at center. On the 
rear wall, a map of South America. 

At rise, Boutvar, in his shirtsleeves, sits 
propped up against pillows in bed, 
a wet cloth on his forehead. He is 
dictating to Danret O'Leary, his 
chief secretary, who is in military 
uniform. Bo.ivar’s military jacket is 
on another chair. 

BotivarR (Speaks each phrase rapidly.) 
. .. And I have every confidence, 
dear Sefior Henry Clay . . . that 
soon the great issue will be decided 
here in Peru. May I express to you, 
on behalf of the patriots of South 
America, my appreciation of your 
noble efforts in the Congress of the 
United States. With most cordial 
respect and friendship, Simon Bol- 
ivar. 

O'Leary (Young; writes rapidly, but 
can barely keep up with him.) There. 
That’s enough for now. You're a 
sick man, General — you mustn’t 
keep going at full force. 


Boutvar (Impatiently.) Oh — (Qui- 
etly.) Perhaps you're right, O’- 
Leary. (Smiling.) I'll rest now — 

O’Leary (Rising, delighted.) That’s 
the spirit, General Bolivar! 

Bo.ivar — for ten minutes. 

O’Leary But general — (Enter Josz, 
the same youth as in Scene 2, mature 
now.) 

Botivar Yes, Jose? 

Jose General Sucre, my general. 
(Bolivar removes the cloth from his 
head. Sucre, a young man, enters 
immediately and goes to Bo.ivar. 
They embrace briefly. JosE goes 
out.) 

Sucre (Handsome, gentle, affection- 
ate.) How are you today, general? 

Bourvak Qh, fine, fine. (Smiling.) 
Except that Colonel O’Leary keeps 
pestering me to rest. 

Sucre Colonel O’Leary’s right, gen- 
eral. South America needs the Lib- 
erator now most of all. 

Boutrvar (Smiling.) Et tu, Sucre — 
then I submit. 

Sucre (Smiling.) For ten minutes? 

Bouivar (Likewise.) For ten min- 
utes. (Suddenly serious.) I have 
much to discuss with you, Sucre. 
Here in Peru, the Spaniards are 
making their last stand. If we de- 
feat them here, then all South 
America is free. If we lose, Spain 
will expand once more, and our strug- 
gle will drag on endlessly. 

Sucre All South America knows, 
General Bolivar, that the decisive 
hour is near. 

O’Leary All the world knows, Gen- 
eral Bolivar. And all the world is 
watching. 

Borivak We shall not fail them. 
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(He starts to get out of bed.) 

O’Leary You mustn’t — 

Sucre You can’t — 

Boutrvar (Motioning them back.) Colo- 
nel O'Leary, summon my staff at 
once. You, Sucre—help me into 
my coat. 

O'Leary But — (He sees that further 
protest would be useless.) Yes, sir. 
(He exits right.) 

Sucre (Likewise.) Yes,sir. (Sucre 
brings Bottvar’s coat over and helps 
him into it.) 

Bourvar. (Grumbling.) To think that 
I should have to be helped into my 
uniform. (As he is buttoning up the 
jacket, the officers of his staff start to 
appear. First come Generals La 

. MarandSuva. After a brief pause, 
enter Lara and Corpova, soon fol- 
lowed by Heres and the Englishman 
Wuoiusm Murr, with O'Leary. 
Most of them are quite young, and 
wear brilliant uniforms. Bottvar’s 
uniform is simple.) 

O’Lzary All present, General Boli- 
var. 

Bortvak Good. Now for the plans. 
(He goes to the desk, opens a drawer 
with a key and takes out a metal boz. 
Opening this with another key, he 
takes from it a roll of papers.) 

Bourvar Fellow patriots: The time 
has come for the final campaign to 
drive Spain from South America. 
This is a grave hour for the cause of 
liberty. Here in Peru, the fate of 
South America, of every man’s coun- 
try, now hangs in the balance. (He 
starts to unroll the plans on the desk. 
All are solemn with the importance of 
the occasion.) I have been working 


Supplies are being gathered, men 
recruited and trained. As for the 
strategy of the campaign, look here. 
(He leans over the plans on the desk. 
The others, in a close semicircle, also 
lean forward, some holding down the 
corners of the papers.) We must 
maneuvre to have the battle take 
place... far from the Spanish 
bases... here . . . on the plains 
of Ayacucho. Is that understood? 
(Nods and yesses.) Now then Gen- 
eral La Mar — 

La Mar Yes, General Bolivar? 

Botrvar You will command — (He 
breaks off as Jose enters.) 

Bourvar (Sharply.) You know my 
staff meetings are not to be dis- 
turbed, Jose! 

Jose Yes, my general — but there’s 
an envoy from the Colombian Con- 
gress, and he says it’s urgent. 

Bourvark From the Colombian Con- 
gress? ... Showhimin. (The staff 
officers step back a little. Enter the 
Envoy. He bows stiffly to Boxtvar, 
then to the others.) 

Boutrvar Welcome to you, sir. What 
news do you bring of my country? 
Envoy (Coolly.) Colombia is busy 
with many tasks of peace, General 

Bolivar. 

Boutrvar And your errand? 

Envoy I am charged by the Con- 
gress of Colombia with delivering 
this decree into your hands. (Bo i- 
VAR receives it from him and tears the 
envelope open quickly. He reads i 
rapidly, shakes his head as if he 
can’t believe it, then rereads it slowly. 
When he finishes, he seems stricken; 
his hand goes to his heart.) 


on this campaign most carefully. Sucre (Moving towards him, alarmed.) 
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General Bolivar! What is it? 
Boutvar (Straighteningup.) The fools! 
Their stupid little jealousies—! (He 
checks himself.) Gentlemen, the or- 
der of the Colombian Congress. (He 
reads it to them.) “‘ Whereas, in ac- 
cepting the position of Supreme 
Chief of Peru, you have violated the 
instructions of the Congress of Co- 
lombia, from whom you have your 
authority as President of Colombia 
and Commander-in-Chief of the 
Colombian army . . . therefore the 
Congress decrees that you be removed 
from the command of the Colombian 
troops . . . which command is here- 
by assigned to General Antonio Jose 
Sucre... .” (He drops the decree 


on the desk.) 
Sucre (Dismayed.) No! 
Orners The idiots! ... It’s mad- 


ness!... Do they wish to see 
Spain conquer again? 

Sucre They insult the great man who 
has liberated Venezuela, and New 
Granada, and Quito from the Spanish 
tyranny! General Bolivar, we will 
not stand for it! (Others agree. 
Botrvar paces the floor as the others 
grow quiet and watch him. A struggle 
is going on in his mind. He halts for 
a few moments, then resumes pacing.) 

O'Leary (Bitterly.) Out of jealousy, 
they would bring ruin on all South 
America! (The Envoy is uneasy 
and frightened as the officers glance at 
him hostilely.) 

Sucre (TotheEnvoy.) TelltheCon- 
gress — that I refuse to obey the 
decree! I decline the supreme com- 
mand, and support only the Libera- 
tor! (Boxrvar has halted at the very 
first sentence. He looks at Sucre 


ll 


and the other officers.) 

Orners And I!...AndI!...I 
too!...AndI!... AndI! 

Bouivar (Raising his hands.) Wait, 
my friends! (All grow quiet. Bout- 
VAR continues slowly, with deep feel- 
ing.) I personally am grateful for 
your sentiments towards me — 

Sucre You are liberty’s champion, 
my general. 

Bo.rvar — But let us remember. . . 
the Colombian Congress is the legal 
power . . . properly elected by the 
people ... under a Constitution 
which I myself largely created. 

Sucre (Protesting.) But general — 

Borivar It is hard for us, I know. 
But we are the leaders of the Re- 
public of Colombia. . . . If we do 
not obey the laws of the Republic, 
what kind of example do we set for 
our people? (There is a profound 
silence. All are thoughtful.) 

Sucre (Slowly.) Must the cause of 
liberty and independence be crushed, 
because of our laws? Without you 
to lead our armies, General Bolivar 

—we shall be defeated by the 

Spaniards. 

Bouivak If I thought that — (He 
pauses, then goes on, fairly cheerful, 
now that he has made up his mind.) 
But no, General Sucre. In this 
room right now are as fine a group of 
officers as any army ever possessed. 
And in their new commander, Gen- 
eral Sucre, they have a chief who will 
surely bring victory. 

Sucre (Pessimistic.) You are only 
trying to cheer us up, general. You 
know that without you, we‘are lost. 

Botrvar Nonsense! I have known 
you, Sucre, only a few years, as time 
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is measured. But already I have 
recognized in you a great military 
leader and a leader of men. Have 
you not won splendid victories . . . 
against heavy odds? And haven't 
all of you been splendid under fire — 
La Mar, and Miller, and Silva, and 
Heres, and Lara, and Cordova? 

Sucre (Still wrought up.) But — 
for you to remain here, stripped of 
your command, robbed of the glory 
of the final combat — 

Boxttvar When my friend, the young 
Irish Colonel Rooke died in battle, I 
was as one stricken. Then you 
came. (Gently.) Tome, Sucre, you 
have been as the son sent me from 
heaven in place of one I never had. 
. ... To me you are as my right 
hand, sure, and strong, and able. 
. . . I tell you now: I shall rejoice in 
your triumphs as though they were 
my own. They will be my own. 

Sucre (Deeply moved.) With your 
trust and your affection, General 
Bolivar — (He is too stirred to go on.) 

Boxtvar (Smiles gently, then resumes 
matter-of-factly.) As for the strategy 
of the campaign . . . (He bends over 
the plans, and the officers lean for- 
ward.) 

Curtain 

Voice 1: (Over loudspeaker.) And so 
Simon Bolivar kept on with his work 
of preparing the final campaign, 
though he was not to have the honor 
of leading his troops in the decisive 
battle. He, with other patriots, sup- 
pressed rebels and traitors, and 
raised men, money and supplies for 
General Sucre’s army... . till at 
last on the morning of the ninth of 
December, 1824, two armies were 
drawn up for battle ...on the 


field of Ayacucho. .. . 
o + + 
Scene 5 

(Downstage center, GENERAL SUCRE is 
looking off left through field glasses. 
An Awe stands behind him, with 
Generals La Mar and Miuizer. Up- 
stage left, a squad of soldiers led by 
an officer march across and off right. 
When they are at center, another squad 
led by an officer enters from right and 
marches off quickly at left. . . . From 
left enters General Corvova, youthful, 
impetuous, self-confident, excited.) 

Corpova General Sucre, the Span- 
iards are almost ready to attack! 

Sucre (Lowering his glasses.) They 
have taken strong positions, General 
Cordova — and they outnumber us. 
They have about nine thousand 
soldiers. 

Corpova (Buoyantly.) But we have 
six thousand fighters for freedom! 
We'll finish them today! 

Sucre (Smiling, yet serious.) You're 
sure of everything, aren’t you, Cor- 
dova? (Without waiting for an an- 
swer, he turns.) General La Mar! 
General Miller! (La Mar and 
Muxer lower their glasses and step 
forward.) 

Sucre General La Mar! 

La Mar Yes, General Sucre? 

Sucre You will command the Peru- 
vian infantry, on the left wing. It is 
you who will bear the brunt of the 
enemy’s first attack. 

La Mar I am honored, General 
Sucre. 

Sucre General Miller! 

Muuer Yes, General Sucre! 

Sucre You with the cavalry will oc- 
cupy the center, prepared to charge. 

Muuer (Smiling.) Don’t hold me 
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back too long, General Sucre. My 
men like action. 

SucrE We shall all see action enough 
today. . . . (He hesitates, then says 
with much feeling.) General Miller, 
here on the great field of Ayacucho, 
I wish to say to you, and through you 
to all the friends of liberty through- 
out the world, that without the help 
of you... foreigners . . . South 
America might not for a long time 
have reached a point so far on the 
road to independence. On behalf of 
all patriotic South Americans, I 
thank you — from the bottom of my 
heart. (He holds out his hand. 
They shake hands in silence.) 

Sucre You, General Cordova! 

Corpova (Stepping forward eagerly.) 
Yes, General Sucre! 

Sucre (Smiling.) General Cordova 
—the young, the brave, the irre- 
sistible— you with the Colombian 
infantry will form the right wing. 
It may fall to you and your soldiers 
to decide the outcome of the battle 
of Ayacucho. 

Corpova (Smiling.) I hope it does. 

Sucre You have never yet failed the 
Liberator. And now, friends — (He 
stops as a Courter rushes in from 
right.) 

Courter (Saluting.) A message from 
General Bolivar, sir! (He hands an 
envelope to Sucre, who opens it and 
reads in silence.) 

Sucre (To his Awe.) I wish to ad- 
dress the troops. (Arve salutes and 
goes off left. Soon from left is heard 
roll of drums. As it conlinues, sol- 
diers appear and form one row along 
the extreme left and another along ez- 
treme right, as though they are the 
front rows of large bodies of troops. 


All face center. The Aine returns. 
When all the soldiers are lined up, the 
AIDE raises his hand, and the roll of 
the drums ceases. SucRE goes up- 
stage center and turns, facing down- 
stage.) 

Sucre Soldiers, the fate of South 
America depends on today’s efforts. 
Listen! I have just received this 
order of the day from — General 
Bolivar! (Murmur of excitement 
among the soldiers, then dead silence.) 

Sucre (Reading.) “Soldiers! You 
are about to complete the greatest 
task ever entrusted by heaven to 
man: that of freeing an entire world 
from slavery! — Soldiers! The foes 
whom you are about to vanquish 
boast of fourteen years of triumphs! 
That means you are going to meet 
men worthy of pitting their arms 
against yours, which have flashed in 
a thousand battles! — Soldiers! Peru 
and all America expect you to bring 
them peace, the daughter of victory. 
Even Liberal Europe gazes upon 
you, entranced, because the liberty 
of the New World is the hope of the 
whole world. Will you destroy that 
hope? No! No! You are invin- 
cible!” (There is a solemn pause.) 

Corpova Long live the Liberator! 

Sotprers (Thunderously.) Viva! ... 

Corpova Long live liberty! 

Sotprers Viva! ... Viva! ... 
Viva! ... 

Sucre (As the cheers die away.) 
General La Mar! (He motions to 
him. La Mar salutes and goes to 
row of soldiers at left.) 

La Mar Shoulder arms! 
diers at left obey.) 


(The sol- 
About face! 
(The soldiers obey. La Mar goes 
around them and disappears at left. 
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His voice is heard from just offstage.) 
Forward march! (The soldiers at left 
march off.) 

Sucre General Cordova, I shall go 
with Miller to the center, but will be 
back soon. You will remain here 
with your troops till I return. 

Corpova Yes, General. (Sucre, his 
Aine and Muer go off left.) At 
ease,men. (The soldiers relax. From 
the distance off left comes a bugle call, 
followed by a volley of shots, mingled 
with shots and more scattered shooting. 
Corpova looks off left through his 
field glasses. His men grow tense.) 

Corpova (Eyes fixed on the action.) 
The Spaniards have charged our left 
wing! (More shooting and shouts.) 
‘We're holding! . . . No, we're be- 
ing pressed back . . . slowly. (Svu- 
cre and his Aine enter from left.) 

Sucre (To Cordova.) General La Mar 
is being forced back! If this con- 
tinues, I myself shall lead the re- 
serves to support him. (He turns 
and looks off left through field glasses.) 
We're still retreating. . . . Look, 
Cordova! Behind their lines, the 
Spaniards are getting reinforcements 
ready — to attack our right wing! 
We must head them off! Aide! 

Arne Yes, General! 

Sucre Tell General Miller he is to 
attack the enemy’s center with his 
cavalry at once! 


Ame Yes, General! (He salutes and 
hurries off left. The sound of battle is 
louder, nearer.) 


Sucre (Looking through his glasses.) 
The battle goes against us! Cor- 
dova! 

Corpova (Eagerly.) Yes, General! 

Sucre The outcome is in your hands. 
Between Miller and you, the enemy’s 


center must be smashed — quickly! 

Corpova (Happy.) My men are 
ready, General! (Sucre goes off 
left. Corpova turns to his soldiers.) 
Attention! (The men obey.) Men, 
I ride no horse today. I want no 
means of retreat. ... Prepare to 
advance . . . arms, as you please! 
(Most of the soldiers lift their guns as 
though for a bayonet charge; others 
raise guns shoulder high, aimed for- 
ward.) 

Orricer (At extreme downstage end of 
row of soldiers.) What step, Gen- 
eral Cordova? 

Corpova Step? (He turns and faces 
left, like his men, and says proudly.) 
The step of conquerors! (The men, 
inspired, straighten up proudly.) . . . 
Forward! (He leads them off left 
with a firm, quick step. . . . Offstage 
left, the sound of shots and cries swells, 
as curtain descends.) 

en as & 

Voice 1 (Over loudspeaker.) Back in 
the city of Lima, that same day, 
Simon Bolivar anxiously waits for 
news from the battlefield. But that 
does not keep him from working . . . 

” * . 
Scene 6 

A room with fancy chairs and a desk. 
On the rear wall, a large map of South 
America, and above it the flags of 
Colombia and Peru. 

Smon Bo.tvar, in his modest uniform, 
walks back and forth. Dante. 
O’Lzary, also in uniform, is seated 
at the desk, notebook open and pencil 
in hand. 


Boutivar (Stopping.) Next — to the 
soldier’s widow, Sefiora La Mena. 
(He starts pacing again, rapidly, then 
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stops and looks at his watch.) O'Leary, 
it’s almost three hours now since 
that message from General Sucre 
saying the battle was about to begin. 
(Worried.) We must have news — 
soon. 

O’Leary I'd feel much more confi- 
dent with you on the scene. If we 
lose — 

Botrvak We will not lose! I know 
General Sucre. If victory is pos- 
sible, he will secure it... . (Re- 
sumes pacing.) But until the battle 
is over — (He halts.) Well, let’s get 
on with the letters... . “Dear 
Lady: You write that you are in sor- 
row and in need. Your husband 
died fighting for the republic. (With 
feeling.) You may be sure that I 
share your sorrow. Further, I shall 
propose and secure for you a pension 
such as will maintain you comfort- 
ably for the rest of your life — from 
my own funds, if need be. Simon 
Bolivar.” ; 

O’Leary (As he finishes writing.) 
You forget that you gave away the 
last of your fortune some time ago, 
General. : 

Botivan (With an impatient gesture.) 
I can always raise money for such a 
purpose, somewhere. 

O’Leary Well, now for the diplo- 
matic correspondence. 

Bourvar First, the letter of thanks 
to the President of the United States. 
(He goes to extreme left and stands 
there deep in thought, going over the 
ideas for the letter in his mind. Soon 
he turns.) 

Bottvan O’Leary, perhaps you had 
better have some lunch now. I 
want to think this over. 

O'Leary How about something to 
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eat for you? 

Boutvar Later, thank you. But re- 
member — any messenger from Su- 
cre is to be shown in at once. 

O’Leary Yes, General. (He goes out 
right. Enter Jose.) 

Jose Excellency. (Botitvar does not 
hear.) Excellency! (Still not heard.) 
My general — 

Boutvar (Looking up, 
What is it, Jose? 

Jose (Hesitantly.) There is a man 
to see you. . . an old man, who — 

Boutvar (Impatienily.) Well, what 
does he want? 

Jose (Uneasily.) I think he’s... 
crazy, my general, His hair is long 
and wild. His eyes, they are almost 
inside his head . . . and they are 
covered with little windows, made 
of glass, so. (He curls his fingers and 


frowning.) 


raises them to his eyes to represent a 
pair of glasses.) 
Boutrvar (Relaxing into laughter.) 


He wears windows, eh, Jose? Win- 


dows . . . (He makes the same illus- 
trative gesture, then laughs again.) 
Well, Jose — (Quieting down.) I’m 
a busy man just now. I don’t think 
this is the time to see — (Abrupily.) 
What does he want? 

Joszt He was very nervous. (Suspi- 
ciously.) I did not like that. But 
he says, just tell the Liberator an old 
acquaintance wishes to see him. 
The name it is... Sefior... 
yes, Rodriguez. 

Bourvar (Trying to place it.) Rodri- 
guez? . . . (Suddenly excited.) Rod- 
riguez! Show him in right away! 

Jose (Doubtfully.) Yes, my general. 
(He exits right, and soon returns with 
old RopricuEz, now gray-haired and 
wearing glasses down on his nose. 





His cloak is old and shabby, and its 
pockets bulge. Ropricuez halts tim- 
idly, uncertain of his reception. As 
BoiivaR gazes, smiling, at the old 
man, JOSE eyes him from behind suspi- 
ciously, then suddenly grabs him from 
behind and feels his pockets.) 


Bourvar (Sharply.) Jose! What 
are you doing? 
Jose (Holding on tight.) His pock- 


ets — he carries weapons, my gen- 
eral! 

Boutvak Release him! (Reluctantly 
Jose obeys.) My old friend and tu- 
tor, Sefior Rodriguez! (Cordially.) 
Welcome! (He embraceshim.) Look, 
Jose — I shall show you his weapons 
—the first weapons with which Sefior 

’ Rodriguez armed young Simon Bol- 
ivar. (He reaches into Ropricvez’s 
pockets and takes out two books.) 

Jose (Amazed.) Books, my general! 

Boutvar Great books. (Reading the 
titles.) Emile, by Jean-Jacques Rous- 
seau. ... The Rights of Man, by 
Thomas Paine. . . . 

Jose The Rights of Man... . But 
it is you who must have written that 
book, my general. You are always 
talking about the rights of man. 

Bouivak (Smiling.) I wish I had 
written it. . . . Ah, Jose — if every- 
one had so good — so noble a teacher 
—as I was blessed with, the world 
would soon be a different place. . . . 
(To Ropricvuez.) But forgive my 
rudeness, old friend — (Offering him 
achair.) Please sit. 

Ropricvurez (Keeping his eyes on Bot- 
tvak.) Thank you, Liberator. (He 
sits, and takes out a red bandanna, with 
which he wipes his face. Bowtvar 
dismisses Jose with a gesture.) 

Bourvar Tell me, my friend — how 


have you fared in the world? What 
have you done? 

Roprievez I have traveled many 
lands. . . . I have not prospered. . . . 

Bourvar I'll find you something to 
do — something worthy of your 
knowledge and your talents — 

Ropricuez (Moved.) . and I have 
never found another pupil to equal 
my — Simon Bolivar. 

Boutvar (Also moved.) Without you, 
who knows whether I— Do you 
remember ... not twenty years 
ago, on a hill at Rome. .. . 

Ropricuez You, an idle, pleasure- 
loving young aristocrat, swore an 
oath... . 

Boutrvak And I have kept it, my 
friend — all my life! 

Ropricuez Now Simon Bolivar is 
famous all over the world as The 
Liberator — Liberator of Venezuela 
and New Granada and Quito. . . . 

Bouirvark You have come at the right 
time, Sefior Rodriguez. This very 
hour, on the plains of Ayacucho, the 
last great battle to decide the free- 
dom of all South America is being 
fought. I expect word of the out- 
come ...at any moment. (He 
paces the floor anziously.) I have 
fought for fifteen years... di- 
rected five hundred battles. ... 
(He halts.) and today will decide 
whether the struggle is over . . . or 
must be begun again, against new 
and overwhelming odds. . . . 

Ropricuez (Gravely.) And if we win? 

Botrvar (Eyes shining.) Then—I 
have plans! 

Ropricuez (After a moment, slowly) 
Did you know, Bolivar — in many 
places it is being whispered — Simon 
Bolivar seeks to set up an empire — 
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with himself as Emperor? 

BotrvaR (Furious.) I know! My 
enemies — (He breaks off, and grows 
calmer.) It was once said — George 
Washington wished to be a king. 

Roprieuez Ah, Simon — but if vic- 
tory throws all power into your 
hands — will you then — (O’Lzary 
enters.) 

Bouttvar (Eagerly.) Any news? 

O’Leary Nothing yet. 

Botrvar (Disappointed.) Oh. ... 
Well then, let us get on with the 
letters. . . . Forgive me, friends. 
Sefior Rodriguez, this is — (Jose 
rushes in.) 

Jose A messenger from General Su- 
cre! (All look at each other in silence 
for a moment, then face towards door. 
Ropricvuez has risen. Enter a Dis- 
PATCH Riper, in uniform, dust-cov- 
ered and panting.) 

River (Holding outadispatch.) Your 
Excellency — from General Sucre! 
(In dead silence Bouttvar opens it. 
Trembling with excitement, he starts to 
read it aloud.) “I have fulfilled the 
task you assigned me. The cam- 
paign of Peru is ended. The in- 
dependence of Peru and the peace 
of America have been signed upon 
this battlefield. The United Army 
hopes that its victory of Ayacucho 
is a worthy offering to the Liberator 
of Colombia. . . . The only reward 
I ask for myself is that you continue 
to be my friend. . . . Antonio Jose 
Sucre.” 

Jose Victory ! Victory ! 

Bottvarn (Embraces the Riper, 
O’Leary, Ropricurz, and Jose in 
turn. He is almost dancing with joy.) 
O’Leary, take the dispatch to the 
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Congress of Peru! They must know 
the good news at once. (O’LEaRY 
takes it and hurries out.) . . . Jose, 
look after the messenger — food, a 
bath, clothes, — then bring him to 
me. (Josrleads the Riper out.) .. . 
Rodriguez, my friend, it is finished! 
(He paces the floor excitedly for a few 
moments. Outside, a church bell begins 
to toll, and is soon followed by others. 
In the streets the sound of cheering is 
heard, coming steadily nearer.) 

Boutvar Listen! 

Voice (Offstage.) 
erator! 

Crown (Offstage.) Viva! (From 
right enter citizens of Peru — men, 
women and children, some richly 
dressed, some poor and barefoot. There 
are peons and Indians among them. 
All are excited and happy.) 

Maw Liberator! The people of Peru 
give you thanks... are grateful 
with a gratitude no words can ex- 
press — 

Woman (Young, richly dressed.) Our 
hearts are at your feet, General 
Bolivar — 

Woman (Inca Indian; dressed in bright 
but cheap clothes, leading a small boy 
by the hand.) I wish my son — can 
tell his children — as boy, he looked 
into face of Liberator! 

Bourvar (Smiling, holds up his hands 
to quiet the crowd.) Enough... 
enough. People of Peru — friends: 
I am grateful for the honor you do 
me, and still more for your affection. 
But remember—there are great 
tasks before us, the tasks of peace. 
As for myself—my country has 
honored me with the title of ... 
The Liberator. (He looks at Roprt- 


Long live the Lib- 
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GueEz.) There is no other title, no 
other office I have ever wanted, or 
ever shall. (He quickly takes off his 
sword and his military jacket and 
flings them to the ground.) I hope 
these symbols of war have seen their 
last service. ... Now— we must 
strengthen each republic, form a 


union of free South American re- 
publics. There is work for each and 
every one of us who wishes to see his 
country and the entire continent 
happy and prosperous. To work, 
friends . . . to work! 


SLOW CURTAIN 


A Passenger To America 
by Clinton Hancock Miller 


Characters 


A FRENCHMAN 
Tue LANDLORD 
An AMERICAN 


Scene An inn parlor in Falmouth, 


England on a rainy February night 
in the year 1794. It is a plain but 
comfortable room with rough plaster 
walls. At the right is a fireplace and 
next to it a door. The rear wall is 
broken by curtained casement windows 
and in the left wall is another door. 
Before the fireplace is a table set for 
one person with a chair behind it. 


At Rise (Tue Lanp.orp, a stout, 


florid man in the apron of his trade is 
standing before his guest, a man of 
about forty, with delicate, rather hand- 
some features. There isin his bearing 
something of the nobleman. His Eng- 
lish is perfect, but his accent and 
intonation betray the fact that he is 
French. He is quietly dressed in the 
fashion of the day and over one arm he 
carries a travelling cloak.) 


Tue Frencuman Here, landlord, take 


this cloak and have it dried. Not 
only is it damp with rain, but in the 
misfortunes of our landing it became 
wet around the bottom with salt 
water. 


Lanpiorp Certainly, sir. My inn 


may be humble, but we know how to 
take care of our guests, even such a 
gentleman as yourself and your 
friend. 


FrencuMAN I’m pleased to know 


that. I was half afraid when I saw 
this place that it was but another of 
your vile English water-front taverns. 
(Pause, then with a slight smile.) lt 
is strange. Your country does not 
want me. It casts me out and the 
sea returns me for another stay, not 
entirely to my liking. How long 
shall we be detained for repairs to 
the vessel? 


LanpLorp Four days, they say, sir. 
FRENcHMAN Fourdays! That means 


a week at least. Mon dieu, it’s 
enough to drivea man mad. (Pause.) 





And yet I must play the philosopher. 
I suppose it is not beyond you to 
produce a dinner that is edible. 

LanpLorp For you and the other 
gentleman, sir? 

FrencuMan No, M. de Beaumetz re- 
mains indisposed. My illness ceased 
when I set foot on shore. His began 
then. I shall dine alone. (Looks 
around the room.) I see that you 
have a place already set before the 
fire, so I presume it will be in here. 

Lanputorp That place, sir, is for an- 
other guest, an American general 
who is staying here. 


FreNcHMAN (Surprised.) An Amer- 


ican general? What would an Amer- 
ican general be doing in such a place 
as this? 

LanpLorp He’s here on_ business, 
awaiting the arrival of a ship, I 


believe. 

FrencHMAN That is most opportune. 
I would talk with the gentleman. I 
am bound for America, and perhaps 
he can tell me something of what 
awaits me. 

Lanptorp . No doubt, sir, but he’s 
very quiet and keeps much to him- 
self. (He starts to go out left, then 
stops.) Beg pardon, sir, but is there 
anything you'd like special in the 
way of dinner? 

FrencuMan Nothing, except that I 
want none of your putrid mutton. 
A fowl would be more to my liking. 

LanpLorp Very good, sir. 

FrReNcHMAN And have you any wine? 
Not port, or Madeira, but something 
from Bordeaux perhaps. 

LanpLorD I have some red Bordeaux, 
sir. Quite fair, they tell me. 

FrencumaNn Then bringit on. If it’s 


not vinegar, nor too much of an of- 
fense to the palate I can drink it. 

Lanpuorp Very good, sir. (He goes 
out left. The FrencuMan, humming 
a little tune walks over to the fireplace, 
where he stands warming himself. 
The door near the fireplace opens and 
the AMERICAN enters. He is in his 
early fifties, but seems older, for his 
face is much worn and lined. At one 
time he must have been handsome, for 
his forehead is high, his chin strong 
and his nose, while large, is well 
formed. He limps with his left leg. 
There is the air of a beaten man about 
him.) 

FrencuMan Good evening, monsieur. 

American (Asif startled.) Good even- 
ing, sir. I was not aware that any- 
one else was here. 

FrencoMan I am afraid, monsieur, 
that I am not here by choice. Two 
weeks ago, I sailed from London, 
bound for America. 

American (Starting at the name.) 
America? 

FrencuMAN Yes, but our progress 
was slow and by the time we had 
cleared the Thames estuary and 
worked down the Channel, a storm 
arose. And what a storm, monsieur. 
The vessel was completely out of 
hand. We were driven to this shore 
and in a fair way to foundering, but 
some good men of Falmouth town 
came to our rescue. They brought 
us safely to port; but such was the 
damage to our vessel that we are 
stranded here for several days while 
repairs are made. 

American (Quietly.) I can under- 
stand very well what you have been 
through. I myself have encountered 








some violent storms in the course of 
my trading ventures. 

FrencuMan I understand that you 
are an American, an American gen- 
eral, our landlord says. He seems 
quite proud to have you as his guest. 

AMERICAN (Quickly.) An American, 
sir, I was, but nothing of a general. 
Some service in the army, that is 
all. 

FrRENCHMAN And yet, monsieur, I can 
tell that your rank was not incon- 
siderable. Still, we must face the 
facts: Unless we join forces we 
shall each have a solitary meal. 
My companion is indisposed and I 
therefore beg the pleasure of your 
company when we dine. 


American I thank you, sir, and give 


my company willingly enough. But 
I am afraid you will find me a dull 
and morose companion. 

FRENCHMAN Scarcely that, monsieur. 
You see, being on my way to Amer- 
ica, I welcome the chance to talk of 
the country with a man who knows 
it. 

American (Seating himself by the fire.) 
You will find it strange, far different 
from the Old World. 

FrencuMaN (Who has pulled up an- 
other chair to the table.) No doubt 
I shall. I look forward to it with 
no pleasure, however. It is difficult 
to think of a land without a past. 

American But there is the present, 
sir; and the future too. (Softly with 
a note of sadness.) A glorious future, 
if lam not mistaken. A magnificent 
country. 

FrencomMaN Magnificent? I have 
heard it’s a howling wilderness, in- 


habited by wild beasts and Red 


Indians; a land in which there are 
none of the amenities of civilization. 

AmericaN There are cities, which 
offer those, if you desire them. | 
speak of the physical aspect of the 
country. It is magnificent, glorious. 
Perhaps I might ask why you are 
bound for America if you look for- 
ward to it with such dismay. 

Frencuman The fortunes of politics. 
My country, France, at the present 
is not entirely hospitable to me. I 
found it better to go elsewhere. I 
came to England, but under the 
cursed Alien Act I was told to leave 
and even the great Mr. Pitt’s in- 
fluence was not enough to let me 
stay. In face of that I took the first 
ship for America. Thus you see 
why I am anxious to learn more of 
the New World. It is my education 
in politics. France is still in the 
throes of revolution and I would like 
to see a country that has succeeded 
with one. 

American It is strange that England 
was not more hospitable. It’s not 
so long since they talked of an un- 
derstanding with France. 

Frenceman A shift of policy. My 
countrymen have grown blood-thirsty 
lately. They’ve cut off too many 
heads, including our late king’s. 
Such violence disgusts the English. 
They do not like it in other men. It 
destroys their sense of security. 
What they may do themselves is 
patriotic virtue if it is controlled and 
not allowed torun riot. But enough 
of that. I would talk of America. 

AmericaN Ah yes, America. But 
there is one thing I want to ask. Do 
you like the English? 
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FrRENCHMAN Scarcely like, monsieur. 
Yet I admire them for their admir- 
able double dealing. Perfidious Al- 
bion is a well-turned phrase. I 
should not care to be England’s 
friend, however: Such a friendship 
must often prove costly. 

American You talk in terms of state- 
craft. I meant the individual man. 

FreNcHMAN Oh, the individual man 
does well enough. No matter what 
course the state may take he usually 
holds to some code of morality and 
honor. 

AmericaAN Then you do not value 
morality and honor? 

FrencHMAN They are well enough in 
their place, but a man should know 
when they can be set aside. I was 


once, though you may not believe 
it, a member of the clergy. My 


relations with my superiors were not 
happy. Much study has shown me 
the transient nature of what we call 
honor and morality. Mostly words 
to trap the weak and ignorant. 

American I am afraid, sir, I cannot 
agree. (Sadly.) Time has taught 
me that honor has a value and once 
lost is hard to find again. (Bitterly.) 
You are younger than I. Believe 
me, you may find one day that you 
will need them more than you think. 
You may sometimes convince your- 
self of the justice of an act. But 
take care, the conviction does not 
last. 

FRENCHMAN (Amazed and a little un- 
comfortable.) I see, monsieur, that 
we differ slightly. (Shrugs his shoul- 
ders.) It makes no difference. Let 
us talk of America, a subject on 
which I cannot disagree since I am 
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ignorant. (The LANDLORD enters with 
a bottle of wine and glasses.) 

LanpLtorp Here is the wine, sir. 
Would you care to taste it? 

Frencoman Certainly. (Jo the AMer- 
IcAN.) Would you join me ina glass? 
I cannot vouch for the quality of the 
wine. 

American Thank you. With pleas- 
ure. (The Lanpiorp fills two glasses. 
The FrencHMAN gives one to the 
American. The LANDLORD retires a 
little to the left.) 

FrENcHMAN (Raising his glass.) Pro- 
pose a toast. To America, may her 
future be as brilliant as you say. 
(The AMERICAN raises his glass, but 
his hand trembles. He barely touches 
it to his lips and sets it down again. 
His companion is occupied with tasting 
the wine and does not notice.) 

FrENcHMAN Notbad, landlord. The 
bouquet wants perhaps a little sub- 
tlety, but the wine does honor to 
your house. 

Lanpiorp (Bowing.) I am grateful, 
sir. (Goes out left.) 

FrencuomMan And now, having drunk 
to the future of America I would 
know more of its present condition. 
The vessel in which I have passage is 
bound for Philadelphia. Are you 
acquainted with that city? 

American I have lived there. 

FrencuMan Splendid. Then perhaps 
you can tell me something of the 
city, its size, its people, and what it 
has to offer. Surely those are ques- 
tions you could answer in a few 
words. 

American (Slowly, as if with difficulty.) 
It is the largest city in the States. 
It offers perhaps more of what you 











call the amenities of civilization. 
Its relationship with Europe is 
greater. 

FrencHMAN That’s pleasing to hear. 
At least I shall not want for comfort. 
But what of the people. Surely you 
must know some. You were in the 
army. Did you know General Wash- 
ington? 

American (With greater difficulty.) 
I have met him. 

FrencomMan You think him a great 
man? 

AmeRIcAN A very great man. 

FrencoMAN A just man? 

AMERICAN (Rising, obviously moved.) 
A very just man. (Walks toward the 
window.) ‘Too just, too forbearing. 
(Turning.) But in his forbearance 
there is strength. Men call him 
cold. That is because he will not 
let his passions guide him. He knows 
his course and with a single purpose 
he has followed it. 

FRENCHMAN I see, monsieur, that you 
knew him better than you are willing 
to admit. Surely there were others 
who shared to some degree his virtue. 

AmeErRICAN (Coming back to the table.) 
There were others, sir, and many 
more who did not share. (Taking 
his glass and drinking.) But let us 
talk of something else. America 
does not interest me. That is in the 

past. Give me your opinion of 
France, her condition, her future 
prospects. 

Frencuman Willingly, but first I 
would ask a favor. You know peo- 

ple in America. I come as a 

stranger, but if you knew my name, 

my station in life, you might be will- 
ing to do me some service. 





American I shall be glad to serve 
you, sir, but I fear there is little I 
can do. 

Frencuman I shall not ask much. 
My name is M. de Talleyrand, 
formerly Bishop of Autun, and 
lately a figure in the politics of 
France. It may be familiar to you. 

American It is, sir. (Wearily.) I 
am honored in this meeting. 

FRENCHMAN Scarcely that, monsieur, 
but since you are acquainted with my 
name and doubtless know many 
people in America, I ask whether you 
would not be willing as a great favor 
to give me letters, or even a letter, 
commending me to some persons you 
may know. Such an entrée would 
make my visit easier. 

American (Who has walked toward the 
window and turns with a look of de- 
spair.) No, it is impossible. You 
have come to the wrong person. I 
am perhaps the only American who 
cannot give you letters to his own 
country. All relations I had there 
are broken. I can never return to 
the States. (Turns.) And now per- 
mit me to bid you good-night. (He 
goes out right. TALLEYRAND stands 
looking after him in surprise. The 
LANDLORD enters left.) 

LanpLorp The dinner’s near ready, 
sir. Will you have any tea? (See- 
ing that they are alone.) Why, 
where’s the other gentleman, sir? 

TALLEYRAND Who is the other gen- 
tleman? 

Lanpiorp Don’t you know, sir? 
That’s General Benedict Arnold. 
TaLLeyRAND (Softly.) Ah, [?under- 

stand. 
CURTAIN 
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Volumes of Adventure 


by Bernard Reines 


CAST 


Danny CoLe, a young athlete 
Mrs. Cour, his mother 
Buppy 
Rep 
MAXIE 
EDDIE 
JOAN 
Riva some of his classmates 
HELEN 

Tom SAWYER 

Ben Rogers 

Epmonp Dantas 

Ist AND 2nD TURNKEYS 

Jum HAWKINS 

CapraIn SMOLLETT 

Dr. Livesey 

Lone Jonn SILVER 

Rosin Hoop 

Four Foresters 

Tue LEADER 


his close friends 


Scene 1 


“Tom Sawyer,” “Rosry Hoop anp 
His Merry Men,” “ Atice 1v Won- 
DERLAND,” “Count or Monte 
Cristo,” “Treasure  IsLAnp.” 
(These remain behind backdrop until 
signal from Danny in Scene 2.) 
There are a few chairs and a wheel- 
chair. A door is at right, and there 
is an entrance upstage left, above the 
bed, which is not used until Scene 2.) 

(Danny Coxe, pale and restless, 
lies in bed, clad in pajamas. His 
mother, Mrs. Coun, stands watching 
him, worried. He turns the radio on, 
then turns it off before it is warmed 
up. He picks up one of the magazines, 
glances at it for a moment, then drops 
it. Gingerly he turns over on his side, 
moving his stiff right leg slowly and 
carefully. Dissatisfied, he returns to 
lying on his back, tossing his head on 
the pillow, first to one side, then to the 
other.) 


Mrs. Cote Is your pillow uncomfort- 


. 


(A cheerfully furnished room in DANNY 
Coxe’s house. Danny's bed at left, 
near it a small table with a pile of 
comic magazines and a radio on it. 
At right a table with flowers. At rear 
center, half a dozen enormous books, 
tall enough and wide enough for a boy 
to come through between the covers, are 
set in the wall. They are bound in 
bright colors, and bear the titles: 
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able, Danny? 


Danny (Impatienily.) No, it’s all 


right. (He squirms some more.) I 
don’t know how I’m going to stand 
it, mother. Here it’s only the fourth 
day — and I'll be in the house six 
weeks! 


Mrs. Cote I know, Danny — it’s 


awful. Especially (Smiling gently.) 
for an athlete like you. But there’s 





es 





nothing we can do about a broken 
ankle except wait ’til it heals. 
Danny I'm going to miss most of the 
football season. And I won't be 
much use on the track team for a 
long time—or the hockey team. 


(Solemnly.) Six weeks of my life 
wasted — all wasted. If that isn’t 
the toughest break—. (He stops, 


and turns his head.) 

Mrs. Cote It needn’t be all wasted, 
Danny. There’s something you can 
do. 

Danny Such as? 

Mrs. Cote You're a good, sports- 
loving boy, Danny — but I sometimes 
wonder whether you're not missing 
something — something that’s even 
more important — and more fun — 
than athletics. 

Danny I’m missing something, mom? 
What? 

Mrs. Cote Well, since you're going 
to be — (Softly.) an invalid for a 
while, don’t you think you might use 
some of your time for — reading? 

Danny (Losing interest quickly.) Oh, 
that. (He motions to the pile of comic 
magazines.) I’ve read them all three 
times already. (He turns over care- 
fully.) 

Mrs. Cote I don’t mean the comics. 
Why don’t you try — (She is inter- 
rupted by the doorbell.) There goes 
the doorbell. Ill be right back. 
(She goes out right. The murmur of 
boys’ and girls’ voices rises indistinct- 
ly offstage. Mrs. Coie re-enters.) 

Mrs. Cote (Smiling.) It’s a delega- 
tion to see you, Danny. 

Danny (Pleased and excited.) 
me? Who? 

Mrs. Cote Some of your classmates. 


To see 
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Danny Gee, that’s —that’s great! 
Mom, will you be a good fellow — 
and fix the pillows so I can sit up 
while they’re here? 

Mrs. Cote Sure thing. (She goes to 
the bed and sets up the pillows. Dan- 
ny carefully sits up against them.) 

Danny Okay, mom — let ’em in! 

Mrs. Cote One delegation, coming 
right up! (She goes out right. Enter 
a group of boys and girls about Dan- 
ny’s age: Rep, a redhead, the leader; 
Buppy, lanky and awkward, who 
bumps into a chair; Maxtx, an en- 
thusiastic, likeable type; Epp1e, small 
but tough; Joan, Rita and HEteEn. 
Rep carries a small package.) 

Danny (Happily.) Hi, fellows. 

Rep Hi, Danny. (The others also say 
helloes.) 

Danny It’s nice of so many of you to 
come. Sit down —those who can 
find chairs, anyhow. (Some sit. 
Buppy almost falls over a chair again.) 

Danny How’s everything, Red? 

Rep Okay. You know, we’re an offi- 
cial delegation — elected by your 
whole classroom. I’m the chairman. 

Danny Elected by the whole class? 

Maxre You didn’t know you were so 
popular, hey, Danny? 

Danny Fellows, will you — will you 
thank everybody for me personally? 

Rep Sure, Danny. But you better 
hurry up and get well. The swin- 
ming team needs you, the track team 
needs you, and the hockey team 
needs you. 

Rita How long are you going to be in 
bed, Danny? 

Danny (Glum again.) Six to seven 
weeks, the doctor said. Awful, isn’t 
it? 





Maxie Sure is. But you've just got 
to go through with it. It’s one of 
those things. 

Danny I know. But it’s almost kill- 
ing me. You can’t do anything in 
the house. 

Heten You've got the radio — 

Danny Yes, thank goodness. But 
only a few programs have any action 
to them. The rest of the time, I 
don’t listen. I’ve read all the 
comics. (He points to them.) Next 
month’s issues won’t be out for 
weeks yet. I tell you — it doesn’t 
pay to be sick. 

Rep (Smiling.) But keep your chin 
up, Danny — (Joan leans over and 
whispers to him.) Oh, yes—I al- 
most forgot. Do you know why we 
came as a delegation, Danny — not 
just on our own? 

Danny No. Why? 

Rep Because — (He looks at the others 
and smiles.) — because seeing as how 
you're going to be laid up for a while, 
the whole class chipped in and 
bought you a present! (He holds up 
the package.) 

Danny (After a speechless moment or 
two.) Thankyou .. . all of you— 
and tell everybody in the class I 
thank them each and every one. . . . 
What is it? 

Rep (A little embarrassed as he hands 
i to him.) Oh, it’s not so much. 
Open it and see. 

Danny (Untying the string slowly as 
the others lean forward to watch.) Yl 
have to get well in a hurry now, so as 
to use it. (As he takes it out, his 
face falls, and he speaks in a tone 
of great disappointment.) It’s—a 
book. 
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Joan (Quickly.) “The Count of 
Monte Cristo,” by Alexandre Dumas. 

Buppy I told you he wouldn’t like it. 
We should have got him something 
useful. 

Rep (Embarrassed.) I—I didn’t think 
it was the right kind of present for 
you, Danny. A lot of us thought 
you'd rather have skates or some- 
thing like that. But when we talked 
it over in class and asked teacher’s 
opinion, she said if we voted for a 
book it would be something you 
could use right now, while you're 
sick. So I voted for a book. My 
mistake. ; 

Danny (Pretending pleasure.) Go 
on, this is swell! Teacher knew, all 
right. (Thumbing through the pages.) 
It’s a big book — ought to keep me 
busy for weeks. 

Joan They made a movie out of it. 
It wasn’t bad, but the book’s much 
better. 

Maxie (Unbelieving.) Better than 
the movie? 

Buppy Aw, she’s crazy. 

Danny (Trying hard.) Honest, fel- 
lows — it’s aswell present. Just the 
thing for a guy in my condition. 
Thanks again. 

Rep (Not convinced.) Well — you've 
got it, anyhow. We'll tell the class. 
—I guess we'd better be going. 
You need rest. 

Rep And we've got track practice 
starting in half an hour. Oh, yes — 
coach sends you his regards — and 
orders you to hurry up and get well. 

Danny (Appreciatively.) He does? 
Tell him thanks. Iwill. — 


Rep (Rising and shaking hands with 
him.) Okay, Danny — keep your 
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chin up. (The others rise too.) 

Danny (Holding the book.) Thanks. 
I sure will. 

Rep So long. (The others also say 
goodbyes. ) 

Danny Solong. Drop around again. 

Att We sure will. (They go out. 
When they are gone, Danny's smile 
changes to a sour look as he glances at 
the book and then tosses it on the table. 
His mother enters smiling.) 

Mrs. Cote Well — I understand the 
class bought you a present. 

Danny (Cheerlessly.) Yeh. 

Mrs. Cote That was very nice of 
them. What is it? 

Danny (Indicating it.) Oh, a book. 

Mrs. Core (Picking it up.) “The 
Count of Monte Cristo.” My broth- 
ers were crazy about this, when they 
were boys. 

Danny I know it was nice of them to 
buy me anything — but why did it 
have to be a book? We've got doz- 
ens of books in the house already, 
and I never touch them except to 
look up facts for school in the 
encyclopedia. 

Mrs.Cote But maybe— (She drops 
the subject.) Do you want to lie 
down again, Danny? 

Danny (Dispirited.) No. I'll stay 
this way for awhile. 

Mrs. Cote Be sure and call me when 
you're tired of sitting up. (She puts 
the book down and goes out. DANNY 
turns his head to left and right rest- 
lessly, picks up a comic magazine and 
tosses it down again after a glance, 
turns on the radio and turns it off 
right away. His eyes wander, then 
come to rest on the book. Hesitating, 
he reaches for it slowly and opens it, 


frowning. Turning to the first page, 
he starts to read casually. Soon he 
starts to shut it, but something interest- 
ing in it catches his attention.) 

Danny Hm! (The frown disappears, 
and he gradually becomes more and 
more absorbed in the book. Mars. 
Coue enters and is about to say some- 
thing, but stops with a look of surprise, 
hands on hips, as she notices DANNY 
reading. With a smile she turns and 
goes out quietly.) 


(Curtain. End of Scene 1) 


* a . 
ScENE 2 


(Setting is the same as in Scene 1, except 
that a pile of books has replaced the 
comic magazines on the table. A large 
sack lies inconspicuously on the floor 
up right center.) 

(Danny is sitting in a wheelchair 
beside the bed, absorbed in a book. 
Mars. Coe enters.) 

Mrs. Cote Dinner soon, Danny. 

Danny (Without looking up.) I'll be 
ready in a minute, mom — ’m on 
the next to the last page. 

Mrs. Cote (With a good-natured 
laugh.) Thank heaven for that. 
(As she turns to go, the doorbell rings.) 
There’s the doorbell again. (She 
goes oul. Danny soon finishes the 
book, and shuts it slowly with a smile of 
appreciation, just as Rep and MAXIE 
enter.) 

Rep Hiya, Danny! How’s tricks? 

Danny Hiya, Red —bhiya, Maxie. 
I’m coming along fine. 

Rep (Apologetically, though he speaks 
with a rush.) You know, Danny — 
we've been meaning to come over all 
week — but what with the football 





season just starting— well, you 
know how busy a fellow gets. 

Danny Sure. That’s all right, Red. 
(Cheerfully.) Only five weeks to go. 

Maxie Five more! I was sick for a 
week once. Never again! (Danny 
and Rep laugh.) 

Rep Anyhow, I'll be around more 
often from now on, Danny. It’s 
pretty awful, being cooped up all 
alone. 

Danny (Cheerfully.) It could be 
worse. Fact is, I sort of have lots of 
company these days. 

Maxie That’s great. But none of 
the gang’s spoken about being here. 
Who’s been around? 

Danny (Smiling.) Lots of people. 
Funny fellows, and men who’ve had 
lots of adventures, and famous 
people — 

Maxie (Incredulously.) 
in town? 

Danny Sure. 

Rep Funny I didn’t hear about them. 
Where did they come from? 

Danny (After a moment.) 
from books. 

Maxie (Puzzled, looks at Rep.) From 
books? 

Danny Sure. (He indicates the rear 
wall with its huge volumes.) Want to 
meet some ofthem? (Backdrop rises 
revealing enlarged books.) Tom!Tom 
Sawyer! (The binding of one of the 
big volumes opens like a door, and 
Tom SAWYER comes out. He is bare- 
foot, his shirt, open at the neck without 
a tie, his jacket, and knickers, all 
rather rumpled.) 

Danny Tom, I want you to meet a 
couple of regular fellows. 

Tom (Warily.) Hello. 


Right here 


From — 


(Rep and 
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Maxre nod feebly. Tom looks them 
over and says scornfully.) Huh! 
They’re all dressed up — wearin’ 
shoes on a weekday! 

Danny (Smiling.) It’s not their 
fault. Their mothers make them. 
Tom, how about showing them some 
of the smart things you’ve done? 

Tom (Brightening.) Sure. The time 
me an’ Huck Finn got away from 
that murderous Injun Joe in the 
haunted house? Or the time me an’ 
Huck found the treasure in the 
cave? 

Danny Those were great — but sup- 
posing you show them something 
simpler. 

Tom (After a moment's thought.) How 
about the time my Aunt Polly pun- 
ished me for something by making 
me whitewash our big fence on a 
Saturday, when all the other fellers 
were playin’? 

Danny (Chuckling.) That would be 
fine. 

Tom (Turning to the others proudly.) 
And before mid-afternoon, that whole 
fence had three coats of paint on it. 

Maxie You must have worked mighty 
fast. 

Tom 
Not a bit of it. 


(Haughtily.) Me work — fast! 
I used my brains. 
(He goes upstage and walks across to 
right, pointing.) Here’s the fence. 
(He begins to whitewash it with an 
imaginary brush and paint. His face 


looks downcast.) Ill never get 
through whitewashing this fence to- 
day — not if I work till sundown. 
(He does a few feeble strokes glumly, 
then brightens.) Now that’s an idea! 
(He looks off left.) Here comes Ben 
Rogers. (He resumes whitewashing 





gaily, as if it were the most enjoyable 
occupation in the world. Bren Roc- 
ERS enters from left, a big red apple in 
his hand.) 

Ben (Stops and stares at Tom for a 
moment.) Hi-yi! You're up a 
stump, ain’t you! (He takes a bite of 
the apple. Without answering, Tom 
steps back and surveys his last stroke 
critically, like an artist at work on a 
painting. He adds another stroke and 
steps back to examine it.) 

Ben Hello, old chap, you got to work, 
hey? 

Tom (Wheeling suddenly.) Why, it’s 
you, Ben! I warn’t noticing. 

Ben Say—I’m going in a-swim- 
ming, J am. Don’t you wish you 

‘ could? But of course you'd druther 
work —wouldn’t you? Course you 
would! 

Tom (After looking at him witheringly 
for a moment or two.) What do you 
call work? 

Ben Why, ain’t that work? 

Tom (Resuming whitewashing.) Well, 
maybe it is, and maybe it ain’t. All 
I know is, it suits Tom Sawyer. 

Ben (Incredulously.) Oh come, now, 
you don’t mean to let on that you 
like it? 

Tom (Whitewashing.) Likeit? Well, 
I don’t see why I oughtn’t to like it. 
(Slowly.) Does a boy get a chance 
to whitewash a fence every day? 

Ben (He'd never thought of that angle 
before.) Oh. (Impressed, he watches 
Tom sweep the imaginary brush back 
and forth lightly. Tom steps back to 
survey the effect, adds another touch 
here and there, and inspects tt again. 
BEN moves up closer, getting more and 
more interested.) 
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Ben Say, Tom, let me whitewash a 
little. 

Tom (Turns gladly, then frowns and 
pretends to think it over.) No—no 
—I reckon it wouldn’t hardly do, 
Ben. You see, Aunt Poily’s awful 
particular about this fence — right 
here on the street, you know —— but 
if it was the back fence I wouldn't 
mind and she wouldn’t. Yes, she’s 
awful particular about this fence; it’s 
got to be done very careful; I reckon 
there ain’t one boy in a thousand, 
maybe two thousand, that can do it 
the way it’s got to be done. 

Ben (More and more impressed.) No 
—is that so? Oh come, now — 
lemme just try. Only just a little. 
I'd let you, if you was me, Tom. 

Tom Ben, I'd like to, honest injun; 
but Aunt Polly — well, Jim wanted 
to do it, but she wouldn’t let him, Sid 
wanted to do it, and she wouldn’t let 
Sid. Now don’t you see how I’m 
fixed? If you was to tackle this 
fence and anything was to happen to 
it — 

Ben Oh, shucks, I'll be just as care- 
ful. Now lemme try. Say —I'll 
give you the core of my apple. 

Tom Well, herre— (He holds owt the 
imaginary brush slowly, then with- 
draws it.) No, Ben, now don't. 
I’m afeard — 

Ben (Holding out the apple.) I'll 
give you all of it! 

Tom (After a moment, with pretended 
reluctance he exchanges the imaginary 
brush for the apple.) Be careful, 
now. (As Ben starts to work care- 
fully but proudly, Tom bites into the 
apple and comes downstage grinning.) 

Tom (To Rep and Maxie, who fre 





smiling.) 'That was only the begin- 
ning. By the time Ben Rogers was 
tired (Ben stops and goes out left.) 
Billy Fisher came along, and I let 
him whitewash a little after he gave 
me a kite, in good condition; I let 
Johnny Miller whitewash some for a 
dead rat and a string to swing it 
with, and — well, if I hadn’t run out 
of whitewash, I’d have bankrupted 
every boy in the village. (He 
chuckles.) 

Danny Thanks for showing us, Tom. 

Tom (Sniffing.) Um! I smell Aunt 
Polly’s doughnuts frying. (Going 
upstage.) See you again, fellers. 

Aut You bet! (Tom exits into the 


book, shutting it after him.) 

Danny Tom Sawyer is lots of fun — 
and so’s his pal, Huck Finn. But 
when it comes to action, try and beat 


the Count of Monte Cristo! 

Rep Say —isn’t that the book the 
class gave you for a present? 

Danny Yes. And thanks a million. 
That started me reading books. 
(Calling.) Dantés! Edmond Dan- 
tés! (The binding of “ The Count of 
Monte Cristo” opens, and EpmMonp 
Dantks comes forward. He has 
a shaggy black beard, and his hair has 
grown long and wild. His clothes 
are ragged. In his hands he carries a 
long knife.) 

Maxie Who's he? 

Dantks. (Grimly.) Who am I? I 
have almost forgotten, myself. Long 
ago in France, on the day I was to be 
married — I was suddenly arrested, 
sent off to a dungeon on an island, 
and kept there without a trial for fif- 


teen years. This is how I looked: 


then. (He paces across the stage.) 


But it was not my destiny to die 
there. I escaped — and became the 
rich and powerful Count of Monte 
Cristo. Then at last I could reward 
my true friends — (Harshly.) and 
avenge myself on those who had 
wronged me! 

Rep How did you manage to escape? 

Dantks Ah! It wasdangerous. .. . 
I, with another prisoner, my good 
friend the Abbé Faria, had long 
planned to escape. We dug a secret 
tunnel between our cells, and hoped 
to dig our way out through another 
tunnel. But the Abbé died, and 
they sewed him up in a sack, to bury 
him. (Sadly.) Only the dead, they 
said, passed freely from this dungeon. 
Then I had a sudden thought! I cut 
open the sack and removed the 
Abbé’s body to my cell. Taking a 
needle and thread to sew myself in — 
aud this knife—I returned to the 
Abbé’s cell and — (He walks upstage 
right, crawls into the sack lying on the 
floor there, sews up the opening from 
the inside, and lies motionless. Soon 
two TURNKEYS in uniform enter with a 
stretcher. They lift the sack with 
Dantks’ body inside it onto the 
stretcher.) 

lst TuRNKEY He’s heavy for an old 
and thin man. 

2np Turnkey They say every year 
adds half a pound to the weight of 
the bones. (They lift the stretcher 
and start slowly to the left.) 

lst TurKNey Bad weather. Not a 
pleasant night for a dip in the sea. 

2np Turnkey Why, yes — the Abbé 
runs a chance of getting wet. (They 
laugh loudly as they go out.) 

Maxtre Whew! Some trick! 














Danny They tied a rock to him and 
threw him off the high wall into the 
ocean. But he cut his way out of the 
sack with the knife. Then the fun 
began! Talk about adventures ! 

Rep I never thought of books for 
that. 

Danny Did you ever hear of “Treas- 
ure Island”? 

Maxie It’s about pirates, isn’t it? 

Danny About pirates and buried 
treasure. Justaminute. (Calling.) 
Hullo-o-o Jim Hawkins! (The bind- 
ing of “Treasure IsLaND” opens 
and Jim Hawkins enters. He carries 
an old musket.) 

Danny Jim found a map with a chart 
showing where a pirate had buried 
his treasure. Jim's friends, Squire 
Trelawney and Dr. Livesey, fitted 
out a ship to sail for this treasure 
island — and the crew they hired 
turned out to be pirates, who were 
after the same treasure! 

Maxre They must have had a hot 
time of it. 

Jm Hot indeed, sirs. I shall never 
forget the time the pirates had us 
surrounded in our stockade on the 

island. Their leader was a terrible 
man with a wooden leg — Long 
John Silver he was called. We were 
waiting for them to attack — our 
own ship’s Captain Smollett, Dr. 
Livesey, myself and a few others — 
(As he speaks their names, CAPTAIN 
Smottett and Dr. Livesey enter 
from the left, looking backwards con- 
stantly. Each carries a musket ready. 
They halt just right of center, and face 
left, on the alert. Jum HawkKxns joins 
them. They peer off left.) 

Jm Captain Smollett —they’re stir- 





ring! 

Smottetr Sothey are. Careful, men. 
(The three examine their muskets to 
make sure these are ready.) 

Livesey Lookthere! A flag of truce! 

Jm_ It’s Long John Silver himself! 

Smottett Ten to one this is a trick. 
(Calling.) Whogoes? Stand, or we 
fire! 

Strver (Offstage.) Flag of truce! 

Smoutietr. (To the boy.) Keep back 
there, Jim. They may shoot. (To 
Strver.) And what do you want 
with your flag of truce? 

Pmate (Offstage.) Cap’n Silver, sir, 
to come on board and make terms! 
Smotietr Cap’n Silver! Don’t know 
him. Who's he? (Low, to Jm and 
Livesey.) Cap’n, isit? My heart, 

and here’s promotion! 

Strver (Offstage.) Me, sir. These 
poor lads have chosen me cap’n, after 
your desertion, sir. We’re willing to 
submit, if we can come to terms, and 
no bones about it. (Smo.LietrtT, Jm 
and Livesey look at each other.) All 
I ask is your word, Cap’n Smollett, 
to let me safe and sound out of this 
here stockade, and one minute to get 
out o’ shot before a gun is fired. 

Smouttett (Coldly.) My man, I have 
not the slightest desire to talk to you. 
If you wish to talk to me, you can 
come, that’s all. If there’s any 
treachery it'll be on your side, and 
the Lord help you. 

Strver (Offstage.) That’s enough, 

cap’n. A word from you's enough. 

I know a gentleman, and you may 

lay to that. (Soon he enters, dressed 

in his best clothes. An immense blue 
coat, with brass buttons, hangs to his 
knees; and a fine laced hat is set on the 
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back of his head. Of course he has a 
wooden leg. Halting, he salutes Smou- 
LETT, who ignores it.) Ah, there’s 
Jim! The top of the morning to 
you, Jim. Doctor, here’s my serv- 
ice. Why, there you all are together 
like a happy family, in a manner of 
speaking. 


SmotteTt (Coldly.) If you have any- 


thing to say, my man, better say it. 


Sirver Right you were, Cap’n Smol- 


lett. Dooty is dooty, to be sure. 
Well, now, you look here, that was a 
good fight of yours last night. I 
don’t deny it was a good battle. 
Some of you are pretty handy with a 
handspike-end. And I'll not deny 
neither but what some of my people 
was shook — maybe all was shook; 
maybe I was shook myself; maybe 
that’s why I’m here for terms. But 
you mark me, cap’n it won't do 
twice, by thunder! We'll have to 
do sentry-go, and ease off a point or 
so on the rum, and that’s all. 


SMoLLETT Well? 
Sirver Well, here it is. We want 


that treasure, and we'll have it — 
that’s out point! You would just as 
soon save your lives, I reckon; and 
that’s yours. You have a chart 
haven’t you? 


Smottett That’s as may be. 
Sirver Oh, well, you have, I know 


that. You needn’t be so husky with 
a man; there ain’t a particle of serv- 
ice in that, and you may bet on it. 
What I mean is, we want your chart. 
Now, I never meant you no harm, 
myself. 


Smottett That won’t do with me, 


my man. We know exactly what 
you meant to do, and we don’t care; 
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for now, you see, you can’t do it. 


Strver (After a shrewd glance at 


him.) Well, here it is. You give 
us the chart to get the treasure by, 
and drop shooting poor seamen, and 
stoving of their heads in while 
asleep. You do that and we'll offer 
you a choice. Either you come 
aboard along of us, once the treasure 
is shipped, and then I'll give you my 
affydavy, upon my word of honor, to 
clap you somewhere safe ashore. 
(Livesey snorts unbelievingly.) Or, 
if that ain’t to your fancy, some of my 
hands being rough, and having old 
scores, on account of hazing, then 
you can stay here, you can. We'll 
divide stores with you, man for man; 
and I'll give my affydavy, as before, 
to speak the first ship I sight, and 
send ’em here to pick you up. Now 
you'll own that’s talking. Hand- 
somer you couldn’t look to get, not 
you. And I hope— (Raising his 
voice.) that all hands in this here 
blockhouse will overhaul my words, 


for what is spoke to one is spoke to 
all 


Smottett (After looking at him si- 


lently.) 1s that all? 


Sitver Every last word, by thunder! 


Refuse that, and you've seen the last 
of me but musket-balls. 


SmMottett Very good. (He turns 


away for a moment, then turns back.) 
Now you'll hear me. (Sitver 
smiles.) If you'll come up one by 
one, unarmed, I’ll engage to clap 
you all in irons, and take you home 
to a fair trial in England. (Sriver’s 
smile disappears.) If you won’t, as 
my name is Alexander Smollett, I’ve 
flown my sovereign’s colors, and I'll 
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see you all to Davy Jones. You 
can’t find the treasure. You can’t 
sail the ship —there’s not a man 
among you fit to sail the ship. You 
can’t fight us— Gray, there, got 
away from five of you. Your ship’s 
in irons, Master Silver; you’re on a 
lee shore, and so you'll find. I stand 
here and tell you so; and there’s the 
last good words you'll get from me; 
for, in the name of heaven, I'll put 
a bullet in your back when next I 
meet you. Tramp, my lad. Bun- 
dle out of this, please, hand over 
hand, and double quick. 


Sirver (Furious, spits on the ground.) 


There! That’s what I think of ye. 
Before an hour’s out, I'll stove in 
your old blockhouse like a rum 
puncheon. Laugh, by thunder, 
laugh! Before an hour’s out, ye’ll 
laugh upon the other side. Them 
that’ll die’ll be the lucky ones! (He 
goes off left. After a couple of mo- 
ments, Jim turns and comes down 
stage, SMoLLeTtT and Livesey quietly 
go off left. Rep and Maxie (Eagerly 
to Jm.) What happened? 


Jm (Grimly.) We had quite a bat- 


tle — 


Danny Let them read it in the book, 


Jim. 


Jum (Grinning.) A_ splendid idea. 


Well, good luck. (The others wave 
to him. He re-enters the book.) 


Maxie He must have been a pretty 


brave fellow, this Jim Hawkins. 


Danny Sure. But when it comes to 


heroes, I’ll take Robin Hood. 


Rep Robin Hood? The one that was 


in the movies? 


Maxie I sawit. It was a swell pic- 


ture. He used to go around helping 


out poor people. 

Danny (Calling.) Robin Hood! 
(Quickly Rosin Hoop enters from a 
book. He carries a large bow and 
arrows.) 

Rosrms Who calls Robin Hood? 

Maxre We saw you in a movie. It 
was exciting as anything! 

Rosrxy Bah! It was so-so, but it 
didn’t begin to do me justice. Ten 
such movies couldn’t — nay, nor 
twenty. 

Danny That’s so, fellows — you 
should read the book! It’s just full 
of adventures. 

Rosin Well spoken, Danny, well 
spoken. Robin Hood thrives on fun 
and on danger. 

Rep May I ask you a— personal 
question, Robin Hood? 

Rosi Ask, and if it be meet, I shall 
answer. 

Rep (Hesitantly.) Well—how did 
you get to be an outlaw? 

Rosrs How did I—? (He grows 
thoughtful.) I'll tell you. As a lad 
I was hot-blooded — and thought- 
less — and quick to resent a wrong. 
One day when I was but eighteen, I 
was making my way through Sher- 
wood Forest— (He goes upstage 
right, and starts across towards left.) 
There I came upon a band of the 
King’s foresters — (From left enter 
a group of foresters dressed in green; 
their LeavERr carries a bow and arrows. 
Laughing and jesting, they pass Rosin 
and sit down up center, gazing at him.) 

Leaver (Mockingly.) Hulloa, where 
goest thou, little lad, with thy one- 
penny bow and thy farthing shafts? 

Rosry (Turning back angrily.) Now 


my bow and eke my arrows are as 











good as thine! 

to the shooting match at Notting- 

ham Town, which same has been 
proclaimed by our good Sheriff of 
Nottinghamshire. There will I shoot 
with other stout yeomen, for a prize 
has been offered — 

Leaver Ho, listen to the lad! Why, 
boy, thy mother’s milk is yet scarce 
dry upon thy lips, and yet thou 
pratest of standing up with good 
stout men at Nottingham butts! 

Rosin (Proudly.) I'll hold the best 
of you twenty marks that I hit the 
clout at threescore rods, by the 
good help of Our Lady fair. 

2np Forester Well boasted, thou 
fair infant, well boasted! And well 
thou knowest that no target is nigh 
to make good thy wager. 

Rosin (Furious.) Hark ye — yon- 
der at the glade’s end — (He points 
to right.) I see a herd of deer, even 
more than threescore rods distant. 
I'll hold you twenty marks that, by 
leave of Our Lady, I cause the best 
among them to die! 

Leaver Now done! And here are 
twenty marks. (He jingles some 
coins in his hand.) I wager that 
thou causest no beast to die, with or 
without the aid of Our Lady. 
(Without another word, Rosin draws 
an arrow, fits it to his bow, aims care- 
fully, and shoots. The others look off 
right, amazed.) 

Rosin (Triumphantly.) Ha! How 
likest thou that shot, good fellow? 
I wot the wager were mine, and it 
were three hundred pounds. 

Leaver (Leaping to his feet angrily.) 

Nay, the wager is none of thine, and 


And moreover, I go 
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get thee gone, straightway, or, by all 

the saints of heaven, I'll baste thy 

sides until thou wilt ne’er be able to 
walk again. 

2np Forester (Rising.) Knowest 
thou not that thou hast killed the 
King’s deer, and, by the laws of our 
gracious lord and sovereign, King 
Harry, thine ears should be shaved 
close to thy head? 

Srp Forester (Rising.) Catch him! 

4TH Forester Nay, let him e’en go 
because of his tender years. (Ropin 
Hoop, with clenched fists, stares at 
them furiously for a couple of mo- 
ments, then turns and goes off left bit- 
terly.) 

Leaver (Angrily.) Ay, and I'll hurry 
thee anon! (He shoots an arrow at 
Roxsry Hoop, and hurries off after 
him. A moment later, he cries out 
with pain. The foresters, startled 
and alarmed, hurry to him, off left.) 

Danny His arrow didn’t hit Robin 
Hood; but without stopping to 
think, Robin Hood shot back at the 
leader — and didn’t miss. From 
that time on, he was an outlaw. 

Rep (After a thoughtful pause.) I 
didn’t know there was all that in 
books. 

Maxie (Jo Danny.) No wonder 
you look so cheerful. 

Danny. I’m only just beginning — 
and it was your present that started 
me off. I'll never forget. (He shakes 
his head.) Imagine growing up — 
without even knowing what you're 
missing! 

(Curtain) 


THE END 
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Marie Curie, Dreamer and Scientist 
by Eva Brinker 


CAST 


Manya, Marie Curie 
BRONYA ai lilies 

HeLa 

Josepu, her brother 

FaTHER 

Prerre Curie, her husband 
Kazia, a friend 


Costumes (Though the costumes need 
not be absolutely authentic, an effort 
should be made to approximate Polish 
dress. Polish girls wear long full 
skirts, long aprons, white blouses with 
a sleeveless jacket or bodice, and a col- 
ored kerchief tied under the chin. Pol- 
ish boys wear trousers reaching just 
below the knee, a coat either waist 
length with sleeves, or long and belted 
without sleeves. Black oilcloth worn 
like leggings may simulate boots.) 

Sertine (The first two scenes are set 
in a living room with a table, chairs, 
an oil lamp, and if possible a fire- 
place. The last scene is set in a room 
bare except for a white table, a lamp, 
three chairs, and books everywhere.) 

At Rise Bronya is sewing feathers on 
a cap. After a moment Hewa and Jo- 
SEPH rush in. The scene is played 
lightly and with gaiety. 

JoserH (Blowing on his hands.) 
Bronya, there’s a wind blowing from 
the north. I hope there’s something 
good and hot for supper. Is there? 
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Heta Bronya, is father home yet? 
Where is Manya? 

Bronya (Throwing up her hands.) 
Three questions! And you expect 
me to answer them all in a mouthful. 
Yes, there is something hot for sup- 
per. No, father is not home. And 
Manya is not home yet either. So! 

Heta Oh Bronya, you should have 
seen Manya in school today. 

Bronya What did our little sister do 
today? 

Hera The inspector was there and — 

Joserx (Interrupting.) — and he was 
cross because some of us didn’t know 
our history lesson — 

Heva (Interrupting.) — and the 
teacher called on Manya and Manya 
told so much the inspector himself 
had to stop her. (Manya enters.) 

Bronya (Gaily.) Here you are, 
Manya. I hear you fooled the in- 
spector today. Where have you 
been so long? 

Manya_I stopped after school to get 
a book from the teacher. Look, 
Bronya. (Taking it to her.) It’s 
about men and women who have 
honored our country. I wish / 
could do something to honor Poland. 

Josepx (Disappointed.) Now Manya 
will be reading her book all evening 
and won't play games. 

Bronya Let Manya read her book. 
If somebody else I know read more 
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books, he’d get better marks. 
(Manya sits down and opens her 
book.) 

Manya I’ve read nine pages already. 
I started as I was walking home and 
(Laughing.) I almost fell over the 
cobbler’s cat. (She begins to read.) 

Hera Manya, the teacher was very 
pleased today when you surprised the 
inspector. (Manya doesn’t look up.) 

Bronya She doesn’t even hear. She 
is already lost in her book. 

JosepH When Manya reads, the house 
could fall down and she’d never know 
it. (He stands in front of her, jumps 
up and down, flapping his arms.) 
Look! She doesn’t even know I’m 
here. (Manya turns a page. They 
laugh.) 

Heta (Picking up one of Bronya’s 
feathers.) Let’s put a feather in her 
hair. She'll never know it. (She 


puts it lightly in Manya’s hair.) 
JoserpH Let’s put wings on her — the 
wings we used in the Christmas play. 
(He darts out and returns with large 
paper wings which they pin to Manya’s 


shoulders. Manya turns a page. 
As they laugh, there is a noise outside.) 

Bronya Here’s father. Tell Manya 
to open the door. 

Heta (Goes to Manya and shakes her 
a little.) Manya! Manya, here’s 
father coming. Run to the door. 

Manya (Surprised.) Father? Oh 
yes, father. I'll let him in. (She 
runs to the door and opens it. Her 
father enters and stops in surprise.) 

Manya Welcome home father. It’s 
cold out, isn’t it? 

Fatoer (Staring.) Well! What’s 
this, Manya? Are you going to fly 
away? (The others laugh.) 
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Manya (Surprised.) Flyaway? No. 
Not till after supper anyhow. 

Fatuer Are youanangelthen? Why 
do you wear wings? 

Manya Wings! What wings! 
others are laughing hilariously.) 

Heta Why, Manya! You've sprouted 
wings. Look here. (Shows her the 
wings.) 

JoserpH And head feathers too. Look! 
(Shows her the feather. MAnya joins 
in the laughter as they remove them.) 

Bronya (To the father.) She didn’t 
even know we put them on, she was 
so interested in her book. 

Fatuer Never mind, Manya. It’s 
good to be interested in books. 
Books are good friends. 

Bronya Maybe she'll be a teacher 
like you when she grows up, father. 

Fatuer (Sittingdown.) If you could 
do just as you want when you grow 
up, what would it be, Manya? 

Manya (Takes her stool and sits beside 
him.) First I'd do something to 
honor my country. I'd like people 
to know that Polish folks are brave 
and good-hearted and not afraid of 
work. 

FatHer And what else, Manya? 
What else would you like to do? 

Manya (Thinking.) I'd like to do 
something that would help folks. 
(Pauses.) Idon’t know what. But 
so many people are sick and miser- 
able. (Sighing.) If I could work 
out something to help some of 
them — 

FatHer Maybe you will some day, 
Manya. You keep on studying and 
maybe success will come. Perhaps 
you'll do something that will honor 
Poland and help people at the same 


(The 








time. Keep on trying, Manya. 
That’s a fine dream. Never give it 
up. 
Curtain 
+ * ~ 
Scene II 

(The time is several years later. The 
characters are a little more dignified. 
The girls no longer wear kerchiefs. 
Hera is dusting. Josern enters.) 

Joseph Where’s Manya? Isn’t she 
up yet? 

Hewta Father just asked me that, too. 
Of course, she isn’t up yet. That 
was a long ride in a cart she had yes- 
terday. She’s tired. 

Joseru Hela, don’t you suppose it’s 
too hard on Manya — being a gov- 
erness and teaching all the children 
in that family? 

Heta Of course it’s hard — teaching 
little ones all day long. And some- 
times they’re bad too, I’m sure. 
(Fervently.) I wish Manya could 
find something else. (MANYA en- 
ters.) 

Manya Goodmorning! Good morn- 
ing! How’s everyone? (FaTHEer 
comes in at another entrance.) 

Heta and Joserpa Good morning, 
Manya! 

Heta And here’s father, too. Jo- 
seph, bring in the little table and 
we'll have breakfast here this morn- 
ing. (JosEPH ezits.) 

FatHer Manya, it’s good to have you 
home — even if it’s only for a little 
while. 

Manya And it’s good to be home 
again, father. (JosepH brings in a 
small table. During the next few 
speeches Hea exits and then returns 
with four bowls of food and a plate with 


four rolls.) 

Joserx Manya, do you still study as 
much? 

Manya I’m afraid I’m as bad as 
ever, Joseph. I still poke my nose 
in a book every chance I get. It’s 
mathematics and science now. To 
me they’re the best of all. 

Fatuer You have time for study, 
Manya? You’re not kept too busy 
with the children? 

Manya Oh, I have some spare time. 
Some days I even teach children 
from other families. 

Herta Tell us about it while we eat 
breakfast. (They sit at the table and 
begin to eat from the bowls.) 

Manya It all started one day when I 
was taking a walk. I was going 
down the road between the beet 
fields and there coming towards me 
were half a dozen little boys and girls 
trudging along through the mud. . . . 

Farner (Jnterrupting.) And you felt 
sorry for them, because they had no 
school and you decided to teach them 
yourself. 

Manya (In surprise.) Why, how 
did you know? (The others laugh.) 

Joseph We know you, Manya. 

Manya I looked into their honest lit- 
tle faces under their yellow hair and 
I thought, “These are my people, 
and they have no way of learning to 
read and write. Perhaps I can 
teach them a little myself.” 

Heta Where do you teach them, 
Manya? They have no school- 
house. 

Manya No, there is no schoolhouse, 
so we have lessons outdoors every 
nice day. 


Farner Have they learned anything? 
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Manya Qh, yes. A number of them 
can read and write. And there are 
two or three good enough to teach 


the othersnow. (There is a knock on 
the door. JosePH jumps up and goes 
towards it.) 


JoserH There’s the postman! I'll 
see what he’s brought. (He evits, to 
return with a letter, which he gives to 
Manya.) From Bronya. For you. 

Heta From Bronya? (Delighted.) 
Good! I wrote her you were coming 
home this week. 

FatHerR Who would ever have thought 
our Bronya would marry a doctor 
and go ’way off to live in Paris? 

Manya (Reading, then speaking.) She 
and her husband are both well. . . . 
More people are coming to them all 
the time . . . and she wants me to 
come tothem. ... Oh! (Ezcitedly.) 
It isn’t for a visit. She wants me to 
live with them and go to the big Uni- 
versity there! Think of it! (She 
closes the letter and says softly.) The 
big school in Paris! Wouldn’t it be 
wonderful! I guess it would be the 
finest thing in the whole world. 

Hera Why not, Manya? It’s what 
you’ve always wanted. 

Josep Then you could live with your 
books. 

FatHer Why don’t you try it, Manya? 
It wouldn’t take so much money — 
living with Bronya. 

Manya (Thinking.) I wonder if I 
could. I wouldn’t mind being poor. 
I wouldn’t mind if I had nothing but 
bread and butter and tea for weeks, 
if I could just study there. (Sud- 
denly she springs up.) Father! 
Hela! Joseph! I'll go! I'll go to 


Paris and study! Oh, I can’t wait. 
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(Excitedly.) Tell me, father, can’t I 
start today — this morning — now? 
Can’t I? (They all laugh.) 

Fatuer Not so quick, Manya. It 
takes three days to go to Paris from 
here. You'll have to pack some 
things to take with you. 

JoserH And you'll need food to eat 
on the way. 

Manya Oh, yes. I'll 
things. I forgot that. Let’s see. 
Food. (Her eyes fall on the rolls.) 
Hela, may I have your nice rolls? 
(She hurriedly wraps them in a nap- 
kin.) Oh, I must hurry, I must 
hurry to get to Paris. 

Heta You'll need more food than 
that for three days. 

Manya OQOh,no. That will be plenty. 
And what else? Books! I'll need 
my books. (She runs to a shelf or 
cupboard and brings an armful, which 
she places beside the rolls.) Ever so 
many. (She brings another armful.) 
And now what else? Aquilt! Yes, 
yes, a quilt. (As she is about to run 
from the room, her FatHer catches her 
arm.) 

Fatuer Manya, Manya, are you so 
anxious to leave us then? 

Manya Oh no, father. You know it 
isn’t that. But to study in the big 
school in Paris — to learn and learn 
and learn! It seems too good to be 
true. (Softly.) I—Manya Sklo- 
dovski — am really going to Paris — 
to study at the University. I— 
Manya Sklodovski — (As she is try- 
ing to convince herself, the scene ends.) 

Curtain 
“+ * * 
Scene III 
MAnya, @ woman now, is discovered 


need some 
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reading a book. The door bell rings. 
Absorbed in her reading she does not 
hear it. She turns a page and the bell 
rings again. Finally she hears, rises, 
and crosses to open the door. MAanya 
looks more modern now with no apron 
or bodice. Kazta wears a bodice, but 
no apron. Both wear their hair up.) 

Manya (Delightedly.) Kazia! Ka- 
zia! I never thought it was you 
ringing my bell. (She draws her 
into the room.) It’s good to look at a 
face from home again. How are 
you, my old friend? 

Kazia Manya, I couldn’t come to 
Paris without seeing you. And 
you're just the same (Holding her off 
to look at her.) though we’re both 
grown up and married now. 

Manya I’m glad to hear you call me 
“Manya.” Everyone here in Paris 
calls me “Marie” or “Madam 
Curie.” How are my family, Kazia? 

Kazia_ All well. And they sent you 
this basket of fruit. (Placing it on 
the table.) 

Manya Now we'll have a feast. It 
isn’t so often we can afford fruit, my 
husband and I. (Kazzia sits.) It’s 
lucky you came this week instead of 
last. Last week we had only two 
chairs — one for Pierre and one for 
me. (Manya sits.) 

Kazia (Sympathetically.) Oh, dear 
Manya! Are you so poor then? 

Manya Oh, it isn’t just because we’re 
poor. My father-in-law offered us 
plenty of furniture. But, Kazia, it 
would take so long to dust it! And 
then, if we had chairs, people would 
come and sit and talk and keep us 
from working. (Shaking her head.) 
Always, always we must work, Pierre 


and I, and find things out. 

Kazi _ Is he nice, this Pierre Curie, 
your husband? 

Manya Nice! Oh Kazia, he is so 
kind and thoughtful. And we work 
so well together. He is in science 
the same as I. (She looks at the 
clock.) Oh! So late? I must run 
and make him an omelet for lunch. 
(She hurries out and returns almost 
immediately with something in a boul.) 
I guess I can talk and make an ome- 
let, too. (Beating with a spoon.) 
Kazia, you should have seen the first 
omelet I made. I just poured eggs 
into a pan without grease or any- 
thing and expected it to be an ome- 
let. (She beats.) I guess I thought 
the hens laid omelets. (She beats.) 
And I had no idea what should go 
into soup. But Pierre was very pa- 
tient. 

Kazia (Smiling.) Anyway I’m glad 
you’re not poor, Manya. 

Manya Oh, but we are poor, Kazia. 
You see we are searching for some- 
thing, Pierre and I. We take hun- 
dreds of pounds of a certain kind of 
mineral, pitchblende they call it. 
(She sets down the bowl and takes up a 
large cloth sack from a stack of books.) 
It comes in big bags like this. We 
heat it and throw part of it away and 
then work with it some more till at 
last there is nothing left but a little 
bit of white powder like salt. In 
fact if all we’ve produced were salt, it 
would hardly be more than I need in 
my omelet. 

Kazia Does it take long to produce it, 
Manya? 

Manya It’s taken months and months, 
and almost all ourmoney. We work 





in an old shed that leaks and has only Let’s forget the omelet for a while. 
an iron stove for heat. (Shaking her Marie, I was thinking of something 
head.) It’s so expensive sometimes very important on my way home. 
we don’t even eat as we should. Manya What was that, Pierre? 
(Softly.) And yet — Kazia, youwill Prerre My friends tell me we could 
hardly believe it — but we are both be very rich now — if we wanted. 
happier than we have ever been be- Manya We? Rich? 
fore in all our lives. Prerre (Nodding.) If we want, we 
Kazia But why work so hard for a can get a patent for our radium. 
little white powder? (There is a Then nobody else in the world would 
noise outside.) What good is it? be allowed to produce it. It’s a 
Manya Here comes Pierre now. He great thing and people would pay us 
will tell you. (Pierre Curie en- thousands of dollars — millions per- 
ters.) Pierre, we have company haps. We'd soon have a fortune. 
from Poland — Kazia, my old friend. Kazia Manya! That’s wonderful! 
PrerrE (Bowing.) I am glad to see You have worked so hard. And you 
you, Kazia. Marie is always talking are still so poor. 
of the good times you had in Poland. Manya (Thinking it out.) Pierre, it 
Manya (Sitting.) Kazia has just seems to me that if anybody can pro- 
asked why we work so hard for a duce radium there will be more of it 
little white powder. Sit down, and it will be cheaper. The wonder- 
Pierre, and explain it. ful things found out by science 
Prerre (Sitting.) It’s a very im- shouldn’t be used to make a few 
portant powder Marie has discov- people rich. (Slowly.) These dis- 
ered. Radium, we call it, because it coveries should benefit everybody. 
has rays. Rays that can go through They should belong to the people, to 
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anything except thick lead. We 
have found that radium rays can 
even go through a human body and 


make them healthier and happier. 
Pierre — do you think we should get 
a patent for radium? 


kill cancer cells growing there, if the Pierre I think you should decide, 

cancer hasn’t had too big a start. Marie. Radium is your discovery. 
Kazta Cancer! Why cancer kills Manya Then Pierre—we will ‘not 

thousands of people in every coun- get a patent. 

try. Manya, you have found some- Pierre (Moved.) Marie, you have 

thing to cure cancer! I can’t believe made a noble decision. 

it. My old playmate, you are great! Kazia Now, Manya, you have done 
Manya Great! I am not great. the two things you always wanted to 

(Rises and takes up the bowl.) I am do: You have honored Poland. And 

just a person who forgets to make an you have made a great gift to the 

omelet and spoils her husband’s world. 

lunch. 


Pierre (Taking the bowl from her.) 
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CURTAIN 








Part Two 


Grades 4, 5, 6 





In the Days of King Alfred 


by Ruth Vickery Holmes 


Characters 

FuLKE, a woodcutter, dressed in close- 
fitting trousers of rust color, cross- 
gartered with leather thongs; brown 
tunic, with wide leather belt. 

Joan, his wife, wearing long, tunic-like 
dress of mahogany-red wool, belted 
with leather thong. 

Kino ALFrep, scratched and unkempt 
from his flight through the forest. He 
wears long, close-fitting, brown trous- 
ers, cross-gartered; leather tunic, with 
wide leather belt. A long dark green 
cape hangs from his shoulders, dis- 
closing a hunting horn that is worn on 
a sling. 

Scene All three scenes take place in- 
side Fu.txe’s cottage. There is a 
window in rear center, through which 
woods and bushes show; a door at 
right, and stone hearth at left, upon 
which red firelight glows. A rough 
table down right holds a meal crock, 
and later a wooden milk pail. 

Properties A baking board, upon 
which are set unbaked cakes. The 
smoke that rises from them at the end 
of Scene 2 can be contrived by puffing 
smoke through rubber tubing from off 
stage. 

Scene I The interior of Fu.ke’s 
cottage. 

At Rise Joan is standing beside the 
table, looking into the meal crock. She 
shakes her head, and sighs. Sud- 


denly loud knocks are heard at the door 

Futke (Offstage. Urgently.) Quick, 
Joan, quick. Unbar the door. 

Joan (Hurrying to open the door.) 
Oh, Fulke. You’rehome. And safe. 
Are the Danes driven back? 

Fuitxe (Entering, crosses to hearth, 
then turns toward Joan, who remains 
near door.) No. They’ve driven us 
back. All King Alfred’s force is 
scattered far and wide. 

Joan (Going nearer to Futke.) But 
the King? Was King Alfred taken? 

Futxe (Grimly.) That’s as may be. 
Nobody knows. It was each man 
for himself. These woods are full 
of Englishmen in hiding. The Danes 
don’t like to leave the open country. 

Joan (With eagerness.) But where 
is the rallying place? Where will 
the King make stand again? 

Fuixe (Shrugging hisshoulders.) No 
one knows where that will be. But 
close by, at the forest’s edge, our 
men are gathering. And all are 
listening for King Alfred’s horn. 
The sound of the King’s horn. Once 
we hear that, we’ll know the rallying 
place. I must be off and join them. 

Joan (Going to table.) But you need 
food. See, there’s still a little meal. 
If you will wait, I'll make a batch of 
cakes. 

Futke (Going toward the door.) No. 
No, I must be off. Have the cakes 





ready. I’llcomelaterifIcan. But 
I must join the other men straight- 
way, and listen for the sound of 
the King’s horn. (FULKE goes out.) 

Joan (Following him to close the door.) 
Pray God you hear it. Pray God 
the King is safe. 


Curtain 
Scene II 


SertinG The same as Scene I. On 
the hearth is a baking board with un- 
cooked cakes upon it. 

Ar Rise Joan bends over the cakes, 
poking them a litile; then stands, 
looking down at them. Kino ALFrep 
looks in through the window, surveying 
the room carefully. Then, satisfied 
that the house is a simple woodcutter’s, 
knocks on the window ledge. Joan 
starts, turns, and sees him. 

Kine Atrrep (Bowing.) Pardon, 
good dame. My strength is spent. 
I am seeking food and lodging. 

Joan (Uncertainly.) Oh—but you 
startled me. Your clothes are torn, 
and there is blood upon your face. 

Kine Atrrep (Nods.) All day I’ve 
fought briars through the woods, 
and roots through the swamps. To 
be lost in this forest did me more 
hurt than any Dane had managed. 

Joan (Taking a step nearer to him.) 
Then you were at the battle? You 
are one of the King’s men? 

King Atrrep (Gravely.) One of 
England’s men—but as for the 
battle— it was hardly a battle. 
The Danes broke through our lines. 
All our forces scattered. Leaves ina 
high wind could scarce have sped 
more quickly. 

Joan (Eagerly.) But what of King 
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Alfred? Have you news of him? 

Kine Atrrep (Looking at Joan in- 
tently.) The king was cut off from 
his men. There was nothing he 
could do but flee. And flee he did. 
No one knows where. 

Joan (Nodding.) Ah, thank God the 
King escaped. Given more time, he 
will drive back the Danes. 

KinG Atrrep (Leaning toward Joan.) 
Defeated, lost, alone — how can the 
King drive back the Danes? 

Joan (Sturdily.) That’s for the King 
to say. Lost he may be, and all his 
forces scattered. But when the 
King’s horn sounds, his men will find 
him. There'll be a rallying place, 
then a new army. 

Kine Atrrep (7° Joan.) Are you 
sure of that? (Raising his head, and 
looking into space, to himself.) Can 
leaves dispersed go back and be a 
grove, a grove of oaks that will not 
bend, nor break? 

Joan (Puzzled.) Your words are 
hard for me to follow. (Then, 
staunchly.) But if you are asking 
me whether the King will rally a new 
army, thatI know. Already men are 
waiting at the forest’s edge. They 
only need to find their King. They 
will fight again. 

Kine Atrrep (Smiling at Joan.) I 
asked for food. But your words are 
doing more for me than food. I'll go 
on my way. 

Joan (Turning, and pointing to the 
cakes.) No, a bite to eat before you 
go. See, these cakes are nearly 
ready. If you will watch them, I 
will milk the cow. I will unbar the 
door. (Joan goes to the door, and 
opens it.) Come in. 

















Kinc ALFRED (Entering, and crossing 
to the hearth.) Ah, something to eat 
will be most welcome. 

Joan (Nodding.) Mind how you 
watch the cakes. They’re from the 
very last meal in my meal crock. 
Do not let them burn! (Joan goes 
out through the door.) (Kine AL- 
FRED stands looking at the cakes. 
Then he begins to pace up and down. 
Then he pauses and looks off into 
space.) 

Kine Atrrep (Absorbed in_ his 
thoughts.) So—the men are gath- 
ering at the forest’s edge — already 
—on the very day of the defeat 
—they are only waiting for the 
sound of the King’s horn. (He looks 
down at the horn that is disclosed be- 
neath his thrown-back cape. From 
the hearth a thread of smoke rises, 
which grows rapidly in density.) 
They will drive back the Danes. 

Joan (Entering, looks at the smoke ris- 
ing from the hearth, and stamps her 
foot.) Burned! Out of my house. 
Away with you. I will not help a 
man so stupid. Not if he were the 
last Englishman left to fight the 
Danes. Not if he were the King 
himself. Burned! You blockhead. 
You numskull. You stupid vaga- 
bond. (Kine ALFRED goes rapidly 
to door.) 

Curtain 
* od ” 
Scene III 

Sertinc The same. A wooden milk 
pail stands upon the table. 

At Rise Joan is standing at the table, 
then goes to the window, and looks out. 
Then she comes back to the table, sighs, 
and speaks to herself. 
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Joan (Grimly.) Now, no cakes to 
give to Fulke. But only milk — 
(Then, staunchly.) Still, milk in 
plenty. 

Futke (From offstage.) Joan, oh 
Joan. (JOAN opens the door.) 

Futke (Entering.) The men are 
massing not far off. Each hour 
more and more men are gathering. 

Joan (Putting her hand on Fouxe’s 
shoulder.) But King Alfred? Is 
there yet news of him? 

Fuixe (Depressed.) No news. No 
sight nor sound of him. "Tis feared 
he could not save himself. 

Joan (Turning and sighing.) When 
men who're no account got free, why 
not the King instead? A stupid dolt 
was here just now, but I sent him on. 
(The sound of a horn blows out bravely, 
a long, single blast.) 

Furxe (Starting.) Ah — what is 
that? (Joan turns, cupping her ear 
with her hand. The horn sounds 
again.) 

Futxe (Seizes Joan’s hand. The 
horn blows again.) Oh, it’s the 
King’s horn. 

Joan (With joy.) King Alfred’s horn. 

Fuixe (Starting for the door.) Now, 
England will be saved. (Suddenly 
turning back tofaceJoan.) But Joan, 
the vagabond you told me of, whom 
you sent on but now. What did he 
look like? 

Joan (Simply.) Why, ragged he was, 
with bleeding face, and grime. 
(Then in consternation.) Yet, now I 
do recall. Hung from his shoulder 
was a mighty horn. Oh, Fulke— 

Furxe (Taking a step toward her.) 
What was his height? How did he 
bear himself? 





Joan (Dismayed.) Oh, very tall he 
was. And he used words as we do 
not. Oh, Fulke. 

Futxe (Sharply.) And you sent him 
on to where the men are gathering. 
Joan (Nodding, miserable.) Ay — 
with harsh words. Think you he 

was the King? 

FuLtKe (Putting his hand on Joan’s 
shoulder.) Ay, likely so. But do 
not feel dismay. The King has just 
onecare. Naught else would trouble 
him. 

Joan (Interrupting.) But Fulke, the 


names I called him. Blockhead I 
said. And numskull. And stupid 
vagabond. 

Futke (Stoutly.) But he has found 
his men. You sent him to them. 
Nothing else matters. 


Joan (In ringing tones.) And Eng- 


land shall be saved. (Again the 
Kina’s horn sounds thrice. Joan 
lays her hands on Futke’s shoulders.) 
Futke (Putting his arms around 
Joan.) And England shall be saved. 


CURTAIN 


Book Magic 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Cast 


BILLY 

MorHER ' 

Auice In WonDERLAND 
Rosin Hoop 

Jum Hawkins 

Peter Pan 

Ropinson CrvusOoE 
Tom SAWYER 


Scene (At rise, the curtain is opened 
only part way, disclosing a small 
group downstage center. There is an 
armchair, placed a little to the right, 
with a lamp table next to it, and a 
screen behind them to give the effect of 
the corner of a room. On the table are 
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half a dozen brightly-colored books be- 
tween a pair of bookends. These are 
set 80 that their backs directly face the 
audience. On the table behind the 
books is a lighted lamp, and in front 
of them, a sewing box at left and a pin- 
cushion at right. Seated in the chair 
is Brtty’s Moruer. She is sewing. 
On the floor at her feet is Bruty him- 
self, a little boy about eight years old.) 
(This group is spotlighted, and the 
rest of the stage is in darkness.) 
(Note: The spotlight and lamp should 
be controlled from a common switch so 
that they go on and off together.) 
(BILLy is sulking and quite clearly 
unhappy, and after squirming and 
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scowling for a moment, he speaks.) 

Buy Oh, gee, Mom. 

Moruer Well, son, now what’s the 
matter? 

Buy I want to go outside. (The 
sound of thunder is heard from off- 
stage.) 

Morner Now, Billy, you know very 
well you can’t do that. It’s still 
raining and as dark as night. You'll 
just have to amuse yourself inside for 
a while. 

Buiy But there’s nothing to do. 

Morner Nothing to do? Why, 
Billy! What about all these new 
books your father gave you for your 
birthday? 


Bruty Aw, books. (There is a loud 


clap of thunder from offstage, and the 
lamp blinks off and then on again.) 

Morner Dear me, what a storm. I 
do hope the lights don’t go off alto- 
gether... . Now, what do you 
mean — “Aw, books” — don’t you 
like them? 

Bruty Oh, I guess so, but — well, 
you see, Mom, I like to play outside. 
You take a game of baseball — that’s 
really doing something! 

Moruer Of course it is, and we want 
you to enjoy sports — we want you 
to be strong and healthy. 

Buy I will be, I'll bet! 

Morner But to be really good at 
sports, you have to be able to think 
clearly. 

Buty (Puzzled.) What do you mean, 
Mom? 

Moruer Just that it’s wise to develop 
your mind as well as your body, and 
books help, you know. 

Brty But reading isn’t any fun. 

Morner Oh, isn’t it? These are 


books both your father and I liked 
when we were your age. He’d be 
hurt if he thought you weren’t going 
to enjoy them. 

Buty Oh, I’m sorry, Mom. I know 
Dad meant to please me but —gee — 
well — 

Moruer Well, what? 

Buty You see, I —I thought maybe 
he’d get me a bicycle for my birth- 
day. 

Moruer So that’s it. Well, as long 
as you've mentioned it, I'll let you 
in on a secret. We're going to give 
you a bicycle for Christmas. 

Buy (Exzcitedly.) You are? Oh, 
Mom! Oh, boy, oh boy! 

Moruer (Smiling.) Hmm-m, ap- 
parently you’re going to enjoy hav- 
ing a bicycle. 

Bitty Ofcourse! Why, I can ride to 
school and go on trips with the fel- 
lows on Saturday and — 

Morner That’strue. A bicycle will 
take you a great many places, but 
not so far as these books. 

Buty Oh, Mom. How can books 
take you anywhere? 

Morner Why, quiteeasily,son. Be- 
tween the two covers of a book, there 
is a kind of magic. As you turn 
page after page from beginning to 
end, you travel all over the world, 
and even further to places that can’t 
be reached in any other way. You're 
carried away to strange wonderful 
lands where you'll find excitement 
and high adventure. 

Buy Adventure? 

Moruer Of course—and oh, the 
people you'll meet. Jim Hawkins 
in Treasure Island, and Peter Pan — 
why, the characters come alive for 





you until they seem like old friends. 
(She touches one of the books and then 
another.) Look, here’s Tom Saw- 
yer, and Alice in Wonderland — 
Buty (Disgust in his voice.) Alice in 
Wonderland! That’s a sissy book 
—I wouldn’t like that! (Another 
loud clap of thunder is heard from off- 
stage, and the lights go off and stay off.) 
Buty Gee, Mom, the lights! ... I 
guess they’re off for good this time. 
Morner Yes, I’m afraid so... I'd 
better go and telephone. You stay 
where you are, Billy. (Her voice is 
heard from offstage now.) There’s 
no use our both bumping into things. 
Bury Okey ... (While the lights 
are off, the chair, table and screen can 
be quickly removed. Now the curtain 
opens all the way as the lights grad- 
ually come on, showing the whole 
stage. Bury is still on the floor 
downstage center, but now seems to be 
on the table with the books, which have 
grown to enormous size, about six feet 
high, as they stand between their book- 
ends upstage center.) (This can be 
done with canvas flats stood in a row, 
each one painted to look as much like 
the back of its book as possible. Each 
flat should be hinged so as to swing 
open. In other words, the back of each 
book opens like a door. If simple 
bookends are used, they can be dupli- 
cated in the larger size with cardboard 
or wallboard. The titles on the books 
must be painted in large letters so that 
they can be plainly seen from the audi- 
ence, and they read from right to left 
as follows: Treasure Island, The Ad- 
ventures of Tom Sawyer, Alice’s Ad- 
ventures in Wonderland, Robinson 
Crusoe, Peter and Wendy, and The 


Merry Adventures of Robin Hood.) 
(The sewing box and pincushion 
are enlarged in proportion with the 
books, and are set left and right in sim- 
ilar positions to the ones on the table.) 
(A large ottoman or hassock can be 
made to resemble the pincushion, with 
pieces of straight wire tied against it 
for pins, and a big cardboard carton 
will make the sewing box, a few 
strands of unraveled twine and cord 
hanging out for thread and wool.) 

(As the lights come on full, Bruty 
turns in wonder toward the books, 
shakes his head a little, rubs his eyes 
and looks again. Then he gets up on 
to his knees and with his back to the 
audience, is staring at the books, when 
the back of the third book from the right 
(Alice in Wonderland) opens slowly, 
and Auice steps out, and closes the 
door behind her. (Note: In each in- 
stance, the characters should close the 
doors behind them in order to keep the 
row of books intact.) Atice is dressed 
as she is always pictured, in a blue 
dress and a white pinafore, her hair 
combed straight with a ribbon tied 
through it. She looks around and 
when she spots Bry, takes a few 
quick steps toward him.) 

Auice Qh, so there you are! (She 
shakes her finger at him.) What do 
you mean by saying you wouldn’t 
like me? Everybody else does. 

Buy (He gets to his feet and backs 
away from her toward left.) I—I— 
who are you? 

Auice Why, I’m Alice of course. 
Didn’t you see me come out of that 
book? 

Buiy Yeah — yeah, 
but — 


sure I did, 














Autce Oh, I suppose you are sur- 
prised. You're not as used to sur- 
prises as I am. (She skips a few 
steps, stops stage center and curtseys 
to Buty and the audience both at 
once, then recites.) 

ALICE 
Twinkle, twinkle little bat! 

How I wonder what you're at! 

Up above the world you fly, 

Like a tea-tray in the sky. 
Twinkle, twinkle — 

Bury Hey, what are you talking 
about? 

ALICE 
The Mad Hatter had a party, 

And I was there, you see — 

And among a lot of funny things, 

He taught that verse to me. 

Of course it sounds quite strange to 
you, 

You wouldn’t understand — 

So why not come yourself and view 

The things in Wonderland. 

If you'll just come along with me, 

Oh, my, such sights you'll see — 

A rabbit who wears white kid gloves, 

A March Hare having tea. 

A pool of tears, a Cheshire cat, 

Twinkle, twinkle little bat — 

Buy (Interrupting her.) Wait, don’t 
start that again! 

Auice Well, then, come along — 
hurry up — we'll be late for the tea 
party! 

Bry Listen, I don’t like tea parties, 
and I don’t want to go anywhere 
with you. You're a girl. 

Auice I’m no ordinary girl, let me 
tell you. I open and shut like a 
telescope. 

Buty You what? 

Auice I can get so little that my chin 





touches my feet, or so big that I’m 
nine feet tall. 
Buty Aw, you—you can’t! Let’s 


see you. 

Auice Well, I can’t do it here, silly. 
Only if I’m in Wonderland. Come 
on... (She motions toward her 
book.) 

Bruty Gee, maybe I will — (He starts 
toward her but stops as the door in the 
last book on the left opens and Rosin 
Hoop jumps out. He is dressed in 
doublet and hose in Lincoln green with 
a quiver of arrows slung over one shoul- 
der and his trusty long bow over the 
other. Of course he wears a jaunty 
green cap with a feather.) 

Rosin (Gayly.) What ho, my lad, 
whither goest ye with yon winsome 
wench? 

Buty Why, I—I was going to 
Wonderland. 

Rosrn Wonderland? (He holds his 
sides and laughs.) By my faith, lad, 
and why go ye there? 

Auice He’s going because I invited 
him, and I don’t think it’s very po- 
lite of you to laugh that way. 

Rosin’ (He laughs again and then bows 
low.) A thousand pardons, fair lass. 
(ALICE turns up her nose at him and 
walks to the pincushion right and sits 
down on. it.) 

Rosin (Turning againto Buy.) But 
what think ye, Lad? Wouldst not 
rather draw an arrow with me? 
(He draws his arrow and makes as 
though to aim.) Ay, marry, and I'll 
make an archer of ye! 

Buy (He backs away left toward the 
sewing bor.) Who are you? 

Rosin Why, know ye not?... 
I’m Robin Hood, of great renown, 
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From Sherwood Forest near Not- 
tinghamtown. 

In Sherwood Forest, cool and green, 

Lives the merriest band you ere 
have seen. 

We feast on venison, and quaff 
brown ale — 

You'll meet Will Scarlett and Allan 
a Dale; 

Good Friar Tuck and Little John, 

A lusty pair to look upon. 

We right the wrongs of the poor and 
needy, 

And mete out justice to the greedy. 

What, ho, my lad, come along with 
me — 

Adventures ye will surely see! 

Bruty (His eyes big.) Adventures — 
gee. . . . It sounds wonderful — 

Rosry Then why tarry? Make haste, 
my lad! (Buty starts to follow Rosin 
Hoop.) 

Auice Don’t you go with him. Per- 
haps he can shoot an arrow, but I 
can grow nine feet high. 

Buty (Looking toward Auice again.) 
That’s right. I—I don’t know 
what to do. Can you grow to be 
nine feet, high, Robin Hood? 

Rosin’ By my faith, lad, in Sherwood 
Forest, a man’s stature means not 
so much as his stalwart heart! 
We’re stout fellows all! Wouldst 
thou be off with a girl when great 
deeds and adventures — (The door 
at extreme right opens, (Treasure 
Island) and Jim Hawkins steps out. 
He is dressed in buccaneer garb, a 
long coat buttoned from top to bottom 
with brass buttons, knee breeches, 
buckled shoes and a red bandanna on 
his head. He wears a cutlass.) 

Jm Adventures did you say? Ye 
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landlubbers know not what adven- 
ture means, I’ll swear to that! (As 
the others start to argue, Bitty backs 
away further and stands leaning 
against the sewing boz.) 

Rosin (Laughing.) Upon my heart, 
a bold lad. Mayhap we'd all best 
run for our lives. 

Auice Pooh, I won’t run. He’s only 
a boy, and I can grow to be twice as 
big as he is. 

Buy (Staring at Jm Hawkins.) 
Where — where’d you come from, 
boy? 

Jm Shiver me timbers, lad. I’m Jim 
Hawkins from Treasure Island! 

Buy Shiver — your — timbers? 

Jm That’s sea talk, lad. I learned it 
from Old John Silver, the boldest 
pirate that ere sailed the seven seas! 
Ah, that’s the life, me lad. (Haw- 
KINS paces about and brandishes his 
cutlass as he speaks.) Fifteen men 
on the dead man’s chest — 

Yo-ho-ho, and a bottle of rum! 

Bruty What’s that? 

Jm The pirate’s song, of course. . . . 
(Then continuing.) 

Oh, come with me where pirates bold 

Hunt for treasure and buried gold — 

Long John Silver and all the rest, 

Fighting for life and a treasure chest. 

The chart is marked in crosses of 
red — 

Where we'll find the treasure if we’re 
not all dead. 

Sail the seas in storm and heat — 

A more dangerous crew you'll never 

meet! 
Skull and crossbones the flag they 


But we'll win out — never say die! 
Let’s hoist the sail, and off we go — 














Adventures and songs with a yo- 
ho-ho! 

Buy (Starting to follow him.) It— 
it sounds awfully exciting! 

Roprs Wait! Ay, marry, he spins a 
good tale—but canst thou shoot 
an arrow straight, my lad? 

Jm Can you wield a cutlass? 

Auice Can any of you grow to be 
nine feet high? (The door in the 
second book from the left (Peter and 
Wendy) swings open and Peter 
Pan jumps out. He is dressed in a 
suit that looks as though it were made 
of leaves, with scalloped edges, and a 
pointed cap. In one hand he carries 
his pipes. He skips and jumps to- 
ward Br.y and then speaks.) 

Perer What was that girl talking 
about? Who'd want to grow to be 
nine feet high? (Proudly.) I’m never 
going to grow up. 

Buiy Oh, my, more company. 

Peter I’m Peter Pan. Do you want 
to grow up? 

Buiy Why, I—I don’t know. I 
guess so. 

Perer Well, youwon’tlikeit. Little 
boys have a great deal more fun. 
(Peter is near the sewing bor and is 
playfully pulling out one of the pieces 
of colored twine as he talks.) 

Bruty But — people have to grow up 
sometime. 

Peter No, they don’t. If you come 
with me to Never-Never-Land you'll 
never grow up. Come on, I'll teach 
you to fly. 

Buy Fly? You haven’t any air- 
plane. 

Perer I don’t know what that is, but 
anyway, I don’t need one. All I 
do is jump on the back of the wind 





and away I go! (He jumps into the 
air a little way, pulling the twine 
completely out of the box. Now and 
and then through the scene, as he 
jumps about, he skips rope with the 
twine.) 
Ropry Fly? Hah, ha, ha! Me. 
thinks yon stripling is out of his wits! 
Peter (Looking at Rosin.) Who's 
that fellow? He looks as though he 
might have been rather nice if he 
hadn’t grown up. Come on, Billy 
—hurry! Let’s fly away! 
Jm Fly, he says again. Shiver my 
timbers! 
Aurce Well, I don’t know. Funny 
things do happen. 
Jim Mayhap, but where would he 
fly to? This Never-Never-Land — 
there'd be no pirates there! 
Perer You think not? And what 
would you call James Hook? He’sa 
pirate, and there are others . . . 
Pirates and redskins and mermaids, 
too, 

Whatever you want, it’s up to you. 

A crocodile with a clock inside — 

The tail of Michael’s kite to ride. 

Wendy and John, they were just 
like you — 

But I taught them to fly, I can teach 
you too. 

Exciting things happen each day and 
night — 

A princess to save or pirates to fight! 

There are fairies, too and Tinker Bell, 

You'll live underground in a shady 
dell, 

And never grow up — what do you 
say? 

To Never-Never-Land — away! 

Bruty I’m quite sure I’d like it very 
much — but the fairies — 





Peter Don’t say you don’t believe 
in them. Every time a person says 
that, one of them dies. And be- 
sides, if you don’t believe in fairies, 
you — well — you deserve to grow 
up. (Perer starts te skip away.) 

Buty Wait, Peter —I didn’t mean 
that. I want to go with you—I 
want to learn to fly — 

Auce Billy, don’t go with him! 
What’s flying compared to opening 
and shutting up like a telescope? 
Come to Wonderland. 

Rosin Sherwood Forest, my lad! 

Jim Don’t you want to dig for buried 
gold? Come to Treasure Island! 
(Bitty looks from one to the other 
confused.) 

Buty Oh, I don’t know what to do! 
(The door in the third book from the 
left opens and Rosinson Crusoe 
steps slowly out. He is dressed in a 
costume made of skins, with a cap of 
the same, and has an old-fashioned 
gun over his shoulder and a powder 
pouch slung under one arm. He hasa 
beard and moustache.) 

Jm And who may this be? 

Peter I’m not interested. Whoever 
he is, he grew up. 

Auice That’s no way to talk. 

Rosin Ay, marry, a strange looking 
fellow, to be sure. 

Buty Why doesn’t he say some- 
thing? 

Crusoz I—I don’t know whether 
I dare speak. After nearly a life- 
time on a desert isle, I dare not trust 
my tongue. 

Buty You mean you've been there 
all by yourself? 

Crusoz For four and twenty years 
I was alone — and then only a poor 


savage to keep me company. Rob- 
inson Crusoe is my name. I was 
shipwrecked on a desert island and 
had nothing but my own hands and 
brain to help me. 

Buty Gee, I bet that was some ad- 
venture all right! 

Crusoe Indeed it was. Compared 
to fighting men, fighting for one’s 
life against nature herself is a mighty 
exciting thing. 

Crusoe (Continuing.) And then of 
course I was always in fear of can- 
nibals — 

Buy Cannibals? 

Crusoe Yes, that’s how I discovered 
Friday. The cannibals had him in 
their power when I rescued him. 
You really ought to meet Friday 
— very interesting fellow. 

Bruty I always thought Friday was 
just a day in the week. 

Crusoe And so it is, but I rescued 
Friday on a Friday and called him 
Friday. 

Rosry Upon my heart, the fellow 
repeats himself! (They all laugh a 
little. Auicr is still on the pincush- 
ion.) 

(Jm and Prerer have moved upstage left 
and Rosi Hoop upstage right.) 

Bruty But to be shipwrecked on a 
desert island! 

Crusoe Right you are, my boy. 
Shipwrecked far from home, say I, 
With nary a kith nor kin — 

That’s the test for a man, say I, 

And that’s the fix I was in. 

A parrot and a cat for company, 

And no roof over my head — 

The ship breaking up in a stormy 
on — 

The crew and the passengers dead. 
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A struggle for food, a struggle for 
life — 

It’s a fight every inch of the way — 

If you come with me, you'll never 
regret — 

That’s true adventure, I say! 


Bruty Boy, oh, boy! Ship-wrecked! 
(The second book from the right opens 
and Tom Sawyer steps out. He 
is dressed in boy’s clothes, wears an 
old straw hat, and is chewing on an 
apple.) 

Tom (Nonchalanily.) See America first. 

Bruty What'd you say? 

Tom See America first . . . Aw, Billy, 
what do you want to go off with him 
for? (He looks at Rosrnson Crv- 
sor.) Or any of these people for 
that matter? 


Buty Why, I— 


Tom (Chewing.) I’m Tom Sawyer. 
How are ye? 

Buy Fine, but — 

Tom I might let you join our gang. 
I'll bet you and me and Huck Finn 
could have a peck of fun together. 

Buiy A peck of fun— you mean 
adventures? 

Tom Of course, adventures. 

Come along with Huck and Me — 

A lot of fun it’ll be. 

We'll camp on the river, ye kin see 
my sore toe — 

And help solve the mystery of Injun 
Joe. 

A graveyard at night, it’s scary, you 
bet — 

To get lost in a cave is even worse 
yet. 

Adventures and mystery and fun 
galore — 

There’s all ye kin ask for, and even 
more. 
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You'll like Becky Thatcher and my 
Aunt Polly — 

And my gang of fellas, they’re some- 
thin’, by golly! 

So come on — come along — have a 
real treat — 

The life of a boy jest can’t be beat! 

Brty Gee, Tom, I guess you’ve got 
something there. (Tom starts for 
his book and motions Buy to follow 
him. Buty takes a few steps.) 

Auice (Getting up from pincushion.) 
Don’t go with him, Billy. He can’t 
grow — (BILty stops stage center, and 
then looks from one to the other as they 
address him, almost interrupting each 
other.) 

Ropin Sherwood Forest, my lad, 
Sherwood Forest. 

Jm Fifteen men on a dead man’s 
chest — 

Peter I'll teach you to fly, Billy. 

Crusoe Shipwrecked on a desert 
island. 

Tom Aw, come on with me. 

Buy (Staring helplessly from one to 
the other.) Oh, if only I could decide. 
I—I want to go with all of you, 
but I — I can’t make up my mind — 
(The six characters speak at once, a 
babble of voices. COME TO SHER- 
WOOD . . . WONDERLAND . . . MAN 
FRIDAY . . . YO-HO-HO AND A BOT- 
TLE OF RUM... INJUN JOE... 
NEVER-NEVER-LAND. Other Similar 
Phrases. The lights start to fade as 
the babble begins and the characters 
step slowly back toward their respective 
books, their voices getting lower as the 
lights fade. They are almost to their 
doors now.) 

Buty Wait — wait — don’t go! 
(Lights out. The babble stops at the 
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same instant. There is a pause.) 
Buy (Calling) Alice — Peter — Jim 
— Mr. Crusoe—Robin—Tom! 
(During this and under cover of the 
darkness, the original first set is put in 
place again. Bruty can call a little 
longer if more time is needed. There 
is a sound of Buty bumping into 
furniture.) 
Bruty Ouch, my knee... . 
Moruer (From off stage. Calling.) 
Billy, what is it? What’s the mat- 
ter? 
Buty I—I bumped my knee. 
Morner (Still off.) Well, be careful, 
dear. (The lights go on: spotlight and 
lamp on table. Buy is on the floor 
near the chair again. He sits rubbing 
his knee.) 
Moruer (Still off.) The lights are 
on! I'll be there in a minute. 
Buy (He blinks as lights go on.) 
They’re —they’re all gone. Ill — 
I'll never see them again. (He sits a 
moment, then his eyes light on the 
books. He jumps up, takes first one, 
then another, and opens it excitedly.) 


Patsy Shows Them 


A Play for Halloween 





Buy (As he reads a little in each one.) 
Why, here’s Alice — and Jim Haw- 
kins — and Robin Hood — and Peter 
Pan — and Robinson Crusoe — and 
Tom — they’re all here — right be- 
tween the covers of these books! 
(He hesitates a moment.) But which 
one will I read first? .. . I know 
what. . . . (He closes his eyes tight, 
and reaches his hand out for a book. 
Then opens his eyes and looks at the 
title. He grins and sits down on the 
floor again opening the book.) 

Buty (Reading breathlessly.) 
Adventures of Tom Sawyer. Chap- 
ter One.” (Buty’s mother enters 
right. She is going to speak to him, 
but then stops as she sees him reading. 
He doesn’t see her.) (Reading.) 
“*Tom!’ Noanswer. ‘Tom!’ No 
answer. ‘What’s gone with that 
boy, I wonder? You, Tom!’ No 
answer. The old lady pulled her 
spectacles down and... .” (Bmy’s 
mother is smiling, and the curtain 
falls.) 


“The 


THE END 






by Helen Vosatka 


Tm Halloween evening. 


Characters 


Scene I The Billiken living room. The Jenny Bi.iKen, the host, a boy of 10-14. 


party. 


Scene II The den of the witch. 


Ciara Biuiken, his sister, about the 


same age. 


Scene III The Billiken living room. Patsy BruiKen, their little sister, age 
The end of the dream. 
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6-8. 





Guests (The number may vary from 
four to twelve or more, depending upon 
the size of the cast desired. Lines may 
be adjusted for fewer or more players. 
Number of ghosts and goblins may 
vary. Guests may double in these parts.) 


BEN Cora 
CHARLES Emma 
Wiriu1aM Rvutu 
HENRY GERTRUDE 
CuRLY SARA 
TuBBY NELLIE 
O_p Moruer Wircu 


Four Guosts, draped in white 
Four Gosuiys, draped in black 
Sertinc The living room is an ordi- 
nary one, now decorated for a Hallo- 
ween party. It is brightly lighted for 
most of Scene I and for the end of Scene 
III; and dimly lighted for the end of 
Scene I and the beginning of Scene 
III. In Scene II the living room 
has been transformed into the den of 
the witch by throwing black coverings 
over the furniture and by using very 
dim blue lights. The costumes of the 
players are those traditionally associ- 
ated with Halloween masquerades. 


Scene I 

The living room of the BrLu1KEN home, 
before the party. 

Ciara (Entering in Halloween cos- 
tume.) I certainly do like Halloween 
parties! We ought to have a good 
time tonight: (Arranges decorations.) 

Jerry (Offstage.) Hey, Sis! I can’t 
get this thing fastened! 

Ciara Come out here. I'll help you. 
(Jerry enters in costume. CLARA 
fastens his collar.) You boys are so 
clumsy! There. That ought to 
stay on. (Turns toward door.) 





Patsy! Aren’t you ready yet? 
Patsy (Offstage.) Just about! (En- 
ters in costume.) How do I look? 
Ciara Here, let me fix your cap. 

(Makes adjustment.) You look so 
cute in that costume! Doesn’t she, 
Jerry? Now be a good girl when all 

the boys and girls are here! 

Patsy Oh, I'll be good. (Sits on 
stool, center.) 

Ciara (Looking around the room.) The 
room looks nice, doesn’t it, Jerry? 
Jerry (Adjusting a jack-o’-lantern.) 

Looks all right to me. I say, Patsy, 
old girl, do you suppose you can stay 
awake all through this party? You 
know, if you fall asleep while we’re 
playing games, we'll just have to 
duck you into the tub of water with 
the apples. Maybe that'll wake you 

up! (Pulls her hair playfully.) 

Patsy You will not duck me into any 
old tub of water! I guess I can stay 
awake as long as the rest of you, even 
if lam smaller than youare. Didn't 
I stay awake almost until midnight 
last New Year’s Eve, to hear the 
whistles and the bells? 

Jerry (Still teasing.) Oh, yes — al- 
most until midnight! Nine o’clock, 
you mean. You didn’t hear any 
New Year’s whistles. Mother had 
to carry you up to bed three hours 
before they started. Midnight! 
Huh! 

Patsy Well, I was still little, then. 
I’m much older, now. And I had a 
nap this afternoon, too, so I know I 
won’t be sleepy tonight. I’m not 
going to miss any of the fun. | 
want to play games and tell ghost 
stories and duck for apples — only 
you're not going to duck me, Mr. 
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Jerry Well, 


Patsy Huh! 


Smarty. And if there are going to 
be any ghosts and goblins prowling 
around, I want to see them. 


Ciara Now Jerry, stop teasing her. 


I don’t believe she could sleep through 
this party if she wanted to. It’s 
likely to be rather noisy, if I know 
anything about Halloween parties! 
anyway, she’d better 
keep her eyes open, or one of those 
goblins might get here when she’s 
not looking. Just like this! (Seizes 
Patsy and pretends to terrify her by 
howling a loud Boo-oo-oo! at her.) 


Patsy (Breaking away.) Now Jervy, 


you stop! You can’t scare me with 
ghosts and goblins, no matter what 
you do. 


Jerry Well, you’d better look out, 


young lady! Because if you pretend 
you're not afraid of them, they'll 
probably come around to teach you 
a lesson — maybe they’ll take you 
off to their den! That’s where the 
old witch lives! 

I’m not afraid of the 
worst ghost or goblin or witch in the 
whole world. J’d show them if they 
tried to: do anything to me! I'd 
show them! 


CLara Well, Patsy, we hope you'll 


never have to show them. We 
wouldn’t want you to scare them 
away from our Halloween parties. 
And Jerry! Do stop bothering her. 
The crowd will be here any minute 
now! (Door bell rings.) There’s 
someone now! Quick! Put on 
your masks! (They do so as 


Ciara goes to the door and returns 
with several guests, masked and in 
costume. Guests and hosts greet each 
other in pantomime, with suppressed 
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giggles. Other guests arrive. No one 
speaks, but some time is given to 
moving about, with hilarious attempts 
at identification of each other.) 

Ciara All right, everybody! It’s 
time to unmask now! (All unmask, 
with much laughter and shouts of sur- 
prise as various identities are revealed.) 

Ben (To Cora.) I'd never have 
guessed it was you hiding behind 
that funny face! 

Cora (Laughing.) Not much fun- 
nier than yours, Ben! 

Emma (To Jerry.) Look at Henry 
in that baby doll dress! Oh, Henry! 

Cuartes (To Wiiiiam.) Say, Bill! 
Where'd you get that outfit? You 
ought to wear it every day! 

Ruta (To Curry.) Oh! So it was 
you who was trying to scare me with 
that old skeleton! 

Curty Right! And I nearly scared 
myself, too, coming down that dark 
street! 

GertrupE Look at Tubby over there! 
How many pillows have you stuffed 
inside that clown suit, Tubby? 

Tussy All that I could get hold of! 
Make me look well fed, don’t they? 

Newue (To Sara.) I think your 
costume is just too clever for any- 
thing! Where did you get it? 

Sara Oh, Grandma dug it up out of 
her trunk. She used to wear it 
when she was a girl —and it just 
fits me. I didn’t have to change a 
thing. But I must say that Grand- 
ma must have liked frills and flounces 
better than J do. Guess I'll take off 
this bonnet. (Hangs it up in a con- 
spicuous place.) ' 

Ciara Who wants to play some 
games? 











Att Goody! Hooray! What’ll we 
play? When do we start? 

Ben Let’s tell fortunes. 

Emma _ I want to duck for apples! 

Cuartes Let’s have some stunts! 

Sara Why don’t we start with ghost 
stories? 

Ciara All right. 
stories! 

Aut Who’s first? I'll start! 
me! I know a good one! 
Jerry All you people will have to sit 

in a circle. Pull up your chairs. 
(All arrange chairs in semi-circle 
facing audience, in the order of story 
telling, as follows.) Now, is every- 
one ready? (Cries of “Yes!l”, 
“Sure!l”, “All set!”, “I’m ready!”, 
etc.) This is the way we'll do ‘t. 
I'll begin telling the story, and the 
next one has to take it up where I 
stop. If anyone can’t go on with it 
when it’s his turn he'll have to put 
a forfeit on the table. Then after 
the story is finished, we'll make 
those who lost their forfeits do stunts 
to get them back. 
Att Good idea! That’ll 
Bet I don’t miss my turn! 
Jerry Well... once upon a time 
. . . there was an old, old witch. I 
guess she was about two hundred 
years old, and she lived in a tumble- 
down old house in the woods. All 
right, Ben, you take it from there. 
Ben Who,me? Allright. Let’s see, 
now. Oh, yes. This old house was 
full of horrible, howling ghosts and 
goblins, who would come up out of 
the cellar at midnight to do a little 
haunting. You’re next, Cora. 
Cora Oh, my! I can’t think of a 
thing! 


Let’s tell ghost 


No, let 


be fun! 


Jerry Aw, silly! 
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Forfeit! 


Aut Forfeit! Cora has to 
give a forfeit! 

Cora Oh, dear! What’ll I give? 
Here. You may have my beads. 
(Puts them on the table.) 

Jerry It’s your turn now, Emma. 
What about those ghosts? 

Emma Nowletmethink. Oh, I know. 
This old woman, the one that was 
two hundred years old, was the ruler 
of these ghosts and goblins. They 
did anything she told them to. 

Patsy (Doubtfully.) Anything? 

Emma Anything. 

Patsy Would they even wash dishes 
and practice music lessons? 

Emma Well-l-l, I suppose so, if she 
told them to. 

What would a lot 
of ghosts and goblins be practicing 
music lessons for? Imagine a ghost 
playing the piano! (Laughs aloud 
and pulls Parsy’s hair.) Go on, 
Charles. 

CuarRLes Just a minute. Give mea 
chance to think this out. (A brie 
pause.) I’ve got it! One Hallo- 
ween night, just like this one, the 
old witch waited in her den until it 
was midnight and the clock struck 
twelve — like this. (Removes apples 
from tin pan on table and strikes i 
twelve times, as the others keep time 
and accompany him by counting aloud 
and nodding heads.) Next! 

Wituuam Oh, shucks! So this witch 
. . . Oh, that’s no good. Suppose 
I'll have to put up a forfeit. Wait 
till I find something. (Feels i 
pocket and takes out mouth organ, or 
any other small object.) Now don’t 
lose this! I want it back. 

Jerry You'll get it back. Come on, 
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Ruth. What happened after the 
clock struck twelve? 

Ruta When the clock struck twelve 

. all those horrible ghosts came 
cree-ee-ee-ping up out of their dark 
clammy cellar and they formed a 
circle around the old witch. Next! 

Henry Then the old witch said, 
“Now listen to me, all you ghosts 
and goblins. I’m going to send you 
out into the streets to haunt a few 
houses. You must haunt — and 
haunt — and haunt—until— Next! 

Sara Until you find someone who is 
still awake. It is now past midnight, 
and all mortals should be asleep in 
their beds. No one should be awake 
on this dreadful night but us witches 
and ghosts and goblins. This is our 
night, and any human being who 
dares... Nellie! 

Neturz Oh, I’m scared out of my 
wits! Here’s my forfeit! (Puts 
bracelet or other object on table. 
Laughter and jeers from others.) 

Jerry Tubby! Any human being 
who dares? 

Tusspy Any human being who dares 
to stay awake after midnight on Hal- 
loween becomes our Victim!!!! 
You must look into all the windows 
and down all the chimneys and . . . 
Gertrude? 

Gertrupe Br-r-r-r-r-r! And when 
you find anyone who has dared to 
stay awake you are to Grab him and 

. Next! 

Curty And then you must bring 

him here to our den — and then — 


Ah-h-h-h-then-n-n! We Shall See 
What We Shall See! And that’s the 
end of our story! 

Att What a story! Hurrah for the 


witch! Let’s sit up and wait for 
them! ete. (Laughter and applause.) 

Ne.ue I'd hate to have any of them 
get hold of me, wouldn’t you? 

Jerry (Jo Parsy.) Well, kid, still 
think you’re not afraid of ghosts 
and goblins? Better watch out! 

Patsy (Scornfully.) Huh! Do you 
think you can scare me with all that 
stuff? I’mnotababy! (Allaugh.) 

Jerry (Laughing.) All right, Sis. 
But you'd better wear your eyes on 
the back of your head, .. . you 
know . . . justincase . . . (Patsy 
grimaces at him.) 

Ciara Qh, just look at that clock! 
It’s half past nine, and time for the 
refreshments! Who wants some 
cider and doughnuts? 

Att Lots of cider and doughnuts! 
M-m-m-m-m-m! Don’t they look 
good! I could eat doughnuts for- 
ever! (Guests are served, amid much 
spontaneous conversation and laughter. 
Hosts say, “Will you have more?”’, etc. 
Guests reply, “Thank you, I'd like 
another,” or “No, thank you, I’ve 
already had two,” etc.) 

GertrupvE Let’s have the forfeits 
now! 

Cora Oh, yes! 
beads back. 
Wiiuuam = And I want my harmonica. 

Is it still there? (Cranes neck.) 

Newure And my bracelet, too! 

Ciara Good idea! Who'll ask the 
questions? (Cries of, “Let mel”, 
“TI willl” “I know how to do it!”, 
etc.) 

Tussy Let Patsy do it. 
chance to earn her supper!. 
ter.) 

Patsy Oh, goody! And let Charles 


I want to get my 


Give her a 
(Laugh- 
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tell what stunts they have to do to 


get their things back! (Cries of 
“** Ray for Charley!’’, ““ Think up some 
good ones, Chuck!”’, “ Make ’em work, 
Charley!”’, etc.) 


Cartes (Hanging back.) Aw-w- 
w-w. O.K. Tlldoit. Better look 
out! (Sits, center front.) 


Patsy (Takes up mouth organ.) This 
forfeit is a valuable one. What 
must the owner do to get it back? 

CuarLes He must dance around the 
room with the owner of that bonnet 
that I see hanging on that hook over 
there. (Points at Sara’s bonnet.) 

Sara (Simpering, amid general hilar- 
ity.) Oh, dear! It’s mine! I 
should never have left it there! 


* Wiuiuuam (Embarrassed and awkward.) 


Aw-w-w-w, shucks! J can’t dance! 

Aut (Sing song in concert.) Willie 
has to dance with Sally! Willie has 
to dance with Sally! Willie has to 
dance with Sally! 

Wim (Takes courage.) Come on 
Sally, let’s show ’em! And all the 
rest of you have to sing “ Yankee 
Doodle” and keep time for us! 

Aut We'll keep time! All right, 
“Yankee Doodle”! Yeah! etc. 
Sara (Still simpering.) Oh, Willie, 
I’m sure I can’t! (They grasp each 
others hands and prance about the 
room as the others chant “Yankee 
Doodle” and clap hands in time. 
Laughter and applause as WiLL1aAM 

and Sara finish.) 

Patsy (Takes up beads.) What must 
this person do to get the forfeit back? 

Cuartes The owner must stand out 
here in the center and cry like a cat 
and bark like a dog that’s chasing 
her. (Cries of “Come on, Cora!”, 
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“Cat and dog fight!”’, “ Let’s hear your 
duet, Cora!” ete.) 

Cora (Stepping forward.) Here goes! 
Remember, you asked for it! (Loud 
noises imitating a cat and dog, accom- 
panied by and followed by laughter, 
applause, and cries of “ Here, Kitty!,” 
“Get him, Fidol,” after which Cora 
claims her beads.) 

Patsy Here’s the last one! How can 
the owner get this forfeit back? 

Cartes The owner of this forfeit 
must say the alphabet backward. 
(Laughter and applause. Cries of 
“Let's hear how smart you are, 
Newure!”’, “ You can do it, NELLIE!” 
etc.) 

Newurre (Comes forward, takes a deep 
breath, closes eyes, and with the help 
of her fingers, laboriously stumbles 
through it, as the others encourage 
and coach her.) Whew! There! I 
didn’t think I could do it! (Ap- 
plause, laughter, and comments.) 

Ben (Who has moved off stage.) Oh, 
look! There’s a big tub out here. 
Let’s fill it up with water and duck 
for apples! (Drags tub on stage, 
amid general exclamations of approval 
from all.) 

Ciara Henry, you and Ben bring in 
some buckets of water. You'll find 
the buckets in the kitchen. 

Henry No sooner said than done! 
Come on, Ben. (Both go off.) 

Patsy Do I get a turn to duck for 
apples, Clara? 

Ciara Of course, Patsy. We'll let 
you be the first. 

Patsy Hurrah! But no tricks when 
I’m not looking, Jerry! Clara, don’t 
let him tease me! 

Jerry Don’t worry, Sis. I’m not 
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Only watch out 


going to hurt you. 
for a stray goblin or ghost. They 
might decide to play a few tricks! 
Patsy (Scornfully.) Oh, goblins! I’m 
not worrying about them half as 


much as I am about you. (General 
laughter. Boys re-enter with buckets 
of water for the tub.) 

Curty Ah, the waterboys! (General 
applause and comment.) Where are 


the apples? 
Ciara Here they are. (Brings bowl 
from rear and puts apples into tub.) 


Sara and Netiure Come on, Patsy. 
Get your apple! (Patsy ducks and 
comes up with an apple.) 

Patsy (Spluttering.) There! 
a big one! 

Henry Bet it had a stem on it, too, 
didn’t it? (Laughter.) 

Patsy. (Indignanily.) It did not! 
(Takes a bite.) 

Jerry Who's next? 

Ruta Me! 

Ben Aw, let the boys have a chance! 

Ruta All right, as soon as I get this 
nice big red one! No _ pushing, 
now. 

Tussy Keep your hands behind you, 
Miss! — 

Ruta (Comes up with apple.) Got it! 

Ben Now it’s our turn. Come on, 
Bill. (They duck together, but come 
up suddenly as the clock strikes. All 
listen as clock strikes ten.) 

Neue (Pretending to be frightened.) 
Oh-h-h-h! I thought it was mid- 
night. Don’t you think it’s time to 
be going? 

Patsy Don’t go yet! I don’t want 
the party to be over so soon! 

GertrupEe I don’t either, but Dad’s 
coming with the car to take Sara and 


I got 
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me home. He'll be here any minute 
now. Anybody else want a ride? 
(Guests begin preparations for leav- 
ing.) 

Cuaries Bill and I live right next 
door. We don’t need one. 

Neue Mother’s coming at ten- 
thirty to pick up some of us. I sup- 
pose we'd better get ready. I wish 
we didn’t have to go. 

Ciara Isn't it funny how time flies 
when you’re having fun? 

Cora I wish the party were just be- 
ginning, instead of being over. We 
had such a good time, Clara! 

Emma We certainly did. Thanks for 
inviting us, Clara—and you too, 
Jerry. 

Ciara and Jerry We're glad you 
came. Wish we didn’t have to wait 
a whole year for next Halloween! 

Ben and Sara So do we! Well, 
Good night, everyone. (Auto horn 
sounds.) Guess that’s your mother’s 
car, Nell. 

Att Good night! We had a grand 
time! See you tomorrow! etc. (Gen- 
eral leavetaking until all have gone.) 

Ben (Thrusting his head back through 
door.) Good night, Patsy. Don’t 
let the goblins get you. 

Patsy Don’t worry about me! 
take care of myself! 

ALL (Offstage.) Good night, every- 
one. Good night! So long! etc. 
Jerry (Returns from door.) Well, 
that was a pretty good party! 

(Stretches and yawns.) 

Ciara Wasn’t it, though. Everyone 
seemed to be having a good time. 
(Straightens a few chairs.) _ 

Patsy And I’m the champion apple- 
ducker! I got the biggest apple! 
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Jerry Right you are, Sis! Clara, 
meet thechamp! (Holds up Patsy’s 
hand.) Well, (Drops her hand.) I 
suppose we'd all better go to bed 
now. Patsy, you'd better be sure to 
go right to sleep. You know what 
happens to people that the goblins 
catch awake on Halloween! Who 
knows how many ghosts and goblins 
are wandering around the house this 
very minute! Boo-00-00-00-00! 

Patsy Jerry, you stop! I wouldn’t 
be afraid of a thousand goblins and 
ghosts! If they tried any tricks, I’d 
show them. 

Ciara Never mind, Patsy. Come 
on, both of you. Mother will think 
we're going to stay up all night if we 
don’t turn in pretty soon. Come 
on, Jerry. Come, Patsy. (CLARA 
and Jerry go to door and wait for 
Patsy.) 

Patsy Allright. I’mcoming. (Goes 
to door. Cara puts out bright lights, 
leaving the room dimly lighted. All go 
off. Stage is deserted for a few mo- 
ments. Then Patsy comes stealing 
back.) 

Patsy (In a loud whisper) Ghosts 
and goblins, huh! I’m going to wait 
for them right here! J’ll show them. 
(Sits in chair, center. Soon she nods, 
but awakens with a jerk. Looks about 
in alarm. Then nods again. Then 
falls asleep. Clock strikes twelve off- 
stage, an eerie sound. Ghosts and 
goblins creep in and seize Patsy, who 
sets up a great commotion.) 

Patsy Let goof me! I’m not afraid 
of you! Help! Ghosts! Goblins! 
They’ve got me! Stop! Stop! I 
won't go! (They carry her off.) 

Curtain 





Scene II 


The den of the witch 

Otp Moruer Witcu (Sits on throne 
and stirs kettle hanging from tripod. 
Looks anxiously about her. Speaks in 
a croak.) Where can those ghosts 
and goblins be! I sent them out for 
a victim hours ago, and they haven't 
come back yet! (Clock strikes one.) 
There! It’s one o'clock! (Ghostly 
wailing offstage gradually comes 
nearer.) Ah! What’s that? They 
must be coming now! (GuHosts and 
Gos.ins enter, bringing Patsy.) So 
you finally returned. What took 
you so long? 

Ist Guost (Ina sepulchral voice.) It 
was the victim, Dame Witch, the 
victim! 

Wrrcn Well, what about the victim? 
She ought to be a good big one since 
it took you so long to bring her in. 
Let me look at her! 

2np Guost (Pushing Patsy forward.) 
I’m afraid she isn’t very big, Dame 
Witch, but she is the best one we 
could find. Everyone else had gone 
to bed. This was the only human 
who was still sitting up. And it was 
hardly worth the trouble it took to 
bring her here, because she put up 
such a dreadful struggle that we're 
all battered and worn out. (GHosts 
and Gosutns, who have maintained a 
low moaning, now increase their wails.) 

Sxp Guost Aye, Mistress, it was in- 
deed a difficult task to bring this 
ferocious human to your den, for she 
kicked, and she scratched, and she 
pushed, and she pulled, until it was 
all we could do to hold her. 

4TH Guost ‘Tis the truth, Mistress. 
My sister ghost speaks the truth. 
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We are all sadly bruised and worn by 
the attacks of this fierce being. 
(Wails swell in volume.) 

Wrrcen ‘Truly, it must be a dangerous 
creature you have brought to our do- 


mains. I shall cast a spell upon her 
so she cannot harm us further. 
(Rises and comes to Patsy, making 
motions as though casting a spell, and 
uttering strange sounds.) Ixity-pix- 
ity-rixity — ixity-pixity-loo-00-00- 
00-00! (Patsy stands transfixed.) 
Now you are in our power! We shall 
punish you for what you have done 
tous! (GuHosts and Gosuins form a 
circle around the Wircu and Patsy, 
swaying and moaning softly as they 
circle about the pair.) 

Ist Gostry You will never, never 
escape from our clutches! 

¢xp Gostry We'll pinch you! We'll 
scratch you! We'll tickle the soles 
of your feet! 

3rp Gostin_ =We'll put blisters on your 
heels, and we'll give you a thousand 
toothaches! 

4ta Gostry §=T hen you'll be sorry that 


you treated us so roughly! (Guosts 
and Gosutns shriek with weird 
laughter.) 


Patsy (Angrily.) That’s what you 
think! (Makes a sudden lunge at the 
unoccupied throne and pushes it over 
with a great clatter. Din is in- 
creased by beating upon tin cans. 
General pandemonium as the curtain 
falls.) 


Scene ITI 
The BILLIKEN living room, dimly lighted 
as at the close of Scene I. The com- 
motion at the close of Scene II con- 
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tinues intermittently as the setting is 
quickly restored to that of the living 
room by removing the black draperies 
and coverings which had transformed 
it into the den of the witch after Scene I. 
The curtain rises to show Patsy kick- 
ing the water buckets around and 
struggling with furniture and cushions, 
l.e., continuing the commotion which 
began at the close of Scene II. 

Patsy There! And there! And an- 
other one! I'll teach you to come 
and bother people in their own 
houses! J’llshow you! (Jerry and 
Ciara dash in, turning on more 
lights.) 

Jerry (Trying to stop Patsy.) What's 
going on here? Wait a minute! 

Ciara Patsy! Stop that noise! 
What’s the matter? 

Patsy (Stops thrashing and rubs her 
eyes in bewilderment.) | Oh-h-h! 
Where are those goblins? (Holds 
head. Then rubs it and shakes it as 
though to waken herself.) Oh-h-h-h-h, 
I must have dreamed it! Well — 
they did get me, Jerry. But they 
didn’t keep me. Guess I taught 
them a lesson before I left! (Laughs.) 
I showed them! 

Ciara Patsy, you silly! This time 
I’m going to see that you really do go 
to bed. 

JerRY Guess you had too much Hal- 
loween party, eh, Sis? 

Patsy (As Jerry and Ciara take her 
hands to go off together) Hm — 
Well, maybe I did. Oh, my! I’m 
tired! (Yawns. Turns to audience 
as curtain falls.) Good night, every- 
body! 

CURTAIN 
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Part Three Grades 1, 2, 3 
The Magic Pumpkin 
by Lee Kingman 
Characters Grips _ I don’t see why. 

WANDA Minstret Well, what day is it today? 
GILDA Wanna It’s the end of October. 
Tae Mrinstrev Minstret There. . . you see. It’s 
Mars. Fitrcu Hallowe’en. 
Tony Giupa_ What’s Hallowe'en? 
MorueER Minstret My dear child! What's 
Tommy Hallowe’en! But I suppose you may 
WILLIE call it All Saints’ Eve. It’s one and 
Lonny the same. Good to some and evil to 
Mary others. (Sighing.) It was evil to 
MILLIE me! 


First GuarD 

Seconp GUARD 

CAPTAIN OF THE GUARD 

Tue Kine 

Jacko 

Sertinc A bench by the wayside on a 
bright fall morning. 

At Rise Wanna and Gipa are sitting 
on the bench when the MINSTREL comes 
in left, weeping into a tremendous 
white handkerchief. 

Minstret Hello. 

Wanna and Grupa Hello. 

Minstret (Sniffing.) Is it a nice 
day? 

Grupa _ Certainly. Can’t you see that 
it is? 

Minstret I haven’t looked. 

Wanpa What’s the matter? Have 
you a piece of something in your eye? 

Minstret (Crossly.) Of course I 
haven’t. Just use your head and 


you’d know why I’m crying. 


Wanpa Why, what happened? 

MinstreEL It’s so sad that I wrote a 
song about it . . . only I’m a mono- 
tone, so I'll have to recite it instead. 
Sit down, now, and I'll say it to you 

. with gestures. (They settle on 

the bench, and he bows to them, takes a 
deep breath and begins.) 

MINSTREL 
I am a homeless wanderer. 
This is my tale of woe. 
I have no home, I have no friends, 
I have no place to go. 


I used to live in splendor, 

In a large and gilded nook, 

In the palace of our royal king . . . 
I was the pastry cook. 


Boo-hoo, I was the cook. 


The king was kind and gentle, 
And he had a little boy . . . 
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His only son, named Jacko, 
Who was his pride and joy. 


Now Jacko, though he was a prince, 

Was quite a little brat. 

And he had a nasty habit 

Of blowing up like that. (Minstrei 
puffs up his cheeks.) 


Boo-hoo. He used to blow ’em up 
like that. 


It happened several years ago, 
Upon an All Saints’ Eve, 

That Jacko puffed his cheeks up 
And his nurse got in a peeve. 


The nurse was old and fussy. 
She didn’t wait to yell 

But placed on little Jacko 
An old and magic spell. 


Boo-hoo. A wicked, magic spell. 


Gupa Don’t stop! 

Wanna Do go on. 

Gipa We want to know what hap- 
pened! 

MinstrEL Well... 
Jacko gave one feeble scream 
And vanished in thin air. . . . 
He became in just one second 
The boy who wasn’t there. 

Wanna Qh! 

Gupa You can’t stop there! 

MinstrEL Qh yes, I can. You try 
and make up a song sometime. It’s 
hard work. 

Wanna But what happened . . . who 
did it? 

MinstreL It was the nurse. She 
turned him into a pumpkin seed 

. and lost the seed. She was 

very careless. 


Giutpa It is sad. 
Wanpva But what happened to you 
. what makes you so sad? 
Minstret Because the king had been 
very fond of just one thing . . . he 
ate it for breakfast and dinner and 
supper ... pumpkin pie. And I 
was the only one who could make it 
the way he liked it. But, of course, 
after that, he couldn’t bear to eat 
pumpkin pie . . . so he fired me. 
And that’s the reason I’m out of 
work . . . pumpkin pie is the only 

thing I can cook. 

Wanpa I’m very sorry. 

Minstret Thank you. So now you 
see, every Hallowe’en I go out look- 
ing for pumpkins . . . just in case 
Jacko should have grown up to be 
one. There’s a ghost of a chance I 
might find him. 

Gitpa_ Was he a very bad boy? 

MinstreL No. Do you have a 
brother? 

Wanna Yes. Tony. 

Minstret Does he like to tease? 
And play noisy games? 

Wanpa Yes. 

Minstret Then Jacko was like Tony. 
Notbad. Justaboy. (He gets up.) 
Well, I’m on my way. Just remem- 
ber. It’s Hallowe’en. 

Wanpa_ I hope you find him. 
STREL goes out right.) 

Giupa_ So that’s why the king never 
comes out of the castle any more. 
Wanpba And that’s why no one is al- 

lowed to make pumpkin pies. 

Gimpa_ And the penalty for eating a 
pumpkin is death. 

Wanpva Poor little boy! 


(Man- 


I . wonder 


what it would be like to be turned 
into a pumpkin seed. 
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Mrs. Fircn (Entering, left.) Good 
morning, dearies. Could an old 
lady rest her bones a minute on your 
bench? 

Gimpa_ There’s not very much room 
for three. 

Wanna I guess you can take my place. 
(She gets up.) 

Mrs. Fircn (Sitting down slowly.) 
Thank you, dear. This is a very ex- 
citing day and I don’t want to be too 
tired to enjoy it. 

Tony (Strolling m 
Heigho! 

Giupa_ What’s exciting about today? 

Wanpa Just because it’s Hallowe’en? 

Tony Nothing’s happened yet. 

Mrs. Fircn Does anything ever 
happen in broad daylight? No, no. 
A picket-fence and a gatepost are a 
picket-fence and a gatepost in broad 


from right.) 


daylight. But at night... you 
can’t quite tell what they are, can 
you? 

Tony No, you can’t. 


Gupa_ They do look different. 

Mrs. Fircn There you are. A per- 
fectly ordinary day can turn into a 
most extraordinary night. You just 
wait and see. 

Wanna (Thoughtfully.) But you have 
to see for yourself, don’t you? 

Mrs. Firch “Yes. (Getting up.) 
Thank you for the rest, lovey. I’m 
off to find me a black cat and a cup 
of tea. (To Wanna.) Here’s a 
present for you. (She pulls out a 
handful of brown stones.) You can 
choose one . . . any one. 

Wanpa What are they? 

Mrs. Fircw Take one and take care 
of it and you shall see. (WANDA 
chooses one and the children look at it 
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as Mrs. Frircu hobbles out right.) 

Gitpa_ It’s nothing but an old brown 
stone. 

Tony Old Mrs. Fitch 

Is a witch! 

Wanna Is she! 

Grtpa_ Of course she is. I wouldn't 
keep anything she gave me. 

Wanpa But she had so many of 
them. 

Moruer (Coming in from right.) 
Aren’t you children hungry? I've 
been waiting lunch for you. 

Tony We're coming. 

Gitpa_ We've been talking to people. 
Do you know why the king never 
comes out of the castle any more? 
(Tony, Grupa and Moruer erit, 
right.) 

Wanva (Speaking to the stone.) | 
wonder what you are. You aren't 
very clean and you look very old. 
(She drops it onto the ground.) There. 
(She puts her foot over it.) I'll bury 
you anyway. You aren’t exactly 
what I’d call a present. What a 
funny day this is! 

Curtain 


Scene II 

Sertinc The same roadway. The same 
bench. But it is dusk, and where 
Wanpa buried the stone is a tre- 
mendous pumpkin. 

At Rise A group of children hurry in 
from left. 

Tommy Here it is! 

Wire = Look at it! 

Lonny It’s so huge! 

Mary It glows .. . like a star! 

Miture We could see it from way 
across the meadow! 

Wiuure What is it! 
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Tommy It’s a pumpkin. 

Lonny But no one is allowed to grow 
pumpkins. 

Mary I thought it must at least be 


the moon sitting down! (The chil- 
dren walk around the pumpkin, look- 
ing at it. Tony and Wanna and 
Grupa and Moruer enter, from right.) 


Tony What’s all the excitement? 

Gupa Maybe some one’s seen a 
ghost. 

Wanpa Look .. . look at the pump- 
kin! 


Grupa _Isn’t it huge! 

Tony (Stretching up onearm.) Why, 
it’s taller than I am! 

Moruer I wonder how it got there. 

Wanpa It’s right where I buried the 
stone! 

Mortuer What stone? 

Wanpa An old woman came by this 
morning and sat on our bench. And 
when she left, she pulled a hand- 
ful of old brown stones out of her 
pocket. . . . 

Tony And she gave one to Wanda. 

Gmpa And we told her to throw it 
away. (Two gentlemen of the King’s 
Guard come in from left.) 

Wanna But I didn’t throw it away. 

. I buried it. 

Morner But that wasn’t a stone, 
child. That was a seed. 
First Guarp What ho! 

pumpkin. 

Seconp Guarp. Planting a pumpkin 
is high treason and not to be tol- 
erated. Rule 46. (The _ children 
shrink away, and Wanpa puts her 
arms around Moruer and hides her 
face.) 

First Guarp Who is responsible for 
this deed? (Tue Munstret enters 


It is a 
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from right, still dabbing his eyes with 
the handkerchief.) 

Seconp Guarp Come, come. Speak 
up. (No one speaks.) 

Fist Guarp (Jo Wanpa.) Didn’t 
I hear you say you buried something? 
(Wanpa nods miserably.) 

Gitpa It was just an old stone. 
(Mrs. Fircu enters from the left and 
stands in the background.) 

First Guarp (To his fellow officer.) 
Call the captain of the guard. We 
ought to make an arrest. 

Moruer But the child didn’t know 
it was a pumpkin seed. 

Seconp Guarp Oh, so you admit it 
was a pumpkin seed! (He blows his 
whistle. Tue Minstrex enters a bit 

further and then steps way forward.) 

MinstreL (Jo Wanpa.) Now, now, 
my dear. 

Wanpva (Looking up and seeing Mrs. 
Frrcn.) There she is! She’s the 
one who gave it to me! 

MrinstreL Where? 

Wanpa Over there! 

MinstreL That’s the nurse! That’s 
Jacko’s old nurse! (Mrs. Fircu 
turns and hobbles quickly out left.) 
Arrest that woman! (First Guarp 
rushes out left, blowing his whistle. 
Seconp Guarp rushes out right, blow- 
ing his whistle.) 

Morser Whatever shall wedo! My 
poor Wanda. 

MinstreL Does any one have a 
pocket-knife? 

Tommy I have one! 

Minstret Thank you. 

Wanpa You aren’t going to cut up 
the pumpkin? 

MinstreL Most certainly. ‘It just 
might be the right one. 


pe eee 











Wanpa_ But she had a whole handful 
of seeds! There were so many of 
them! 

Minstret (Shrugging his shoulders.) 
Well, if we don’t try it, where are we? 
(He thrusts the knife into the pumpkin. 
Enter the King from right, very fat and 
puffing. Behind him is the Captain 
oF THE GuaRD and the Seconp 
GUARD.) 

Captain Stop! 

Kine Stop! 

Captary Don’t you know that cut- 
ting a pumpkin is a crime punishable 
by death. 

Mrystret (Pulling out the knife.) 
Yes. (He bows to the Kina.) Your 
Majesty, I don’t know if you remem- 
ber me or not. I used to be chief 
cook in your kitchen. 

Captain Your Majesty, this man is 
obviously insane! 

Kine Wait a minute... 
minute! Go ahead... . 

Minstret If I have Your Majesty’s 
permission, I would like to cut open 
this pumpkin. 

Kina And why do you wish to cut 
open this pumpkin? 

Minstret I want to see if there’s 
anything init. I have a feeling that 
His Royal Highness, Prince Jacko, 
might be inside. 

Kina Well! 

Captain Your Majesty, if you'll just 
let me take him away. 

Krxc No. You may open the pump- 
kin. But remember, if my son is 
not inside, you will be put to death 
tomorrow morning. 

Minstret (Shudders.) Well, fate is 
fate, I suppose. (He goes up to the 
pumpkin and cuts two large holes for 


wait a 





eyes, another for a nose and a large one 
for a mouth. For a moment, nothing 
happens. Then as he steps back, 
Jacko crawls out of the mouth.) 

Kina Jacko! (Everyone cheers.) 

Jacko (Blinking.) Hello. 

Kiva Well, well, well. Let me look 
at you! 

Jacko (Shaking himself.) I'm cer- 
tainly glad to be out of there. . . . 

Krxc Thanks to my cook, my boy. 
(First Guarp comes in from left, 
and seeing the Captatn, salutes.) 

First Guarp We have captured the 
nurse. What shall we do with her, 
sir? 

Captatn What do you wish, Your 
Majesty? 

Kriya Put her in a dungeon and have 
someone make faces at her for a few 
days. 

Jacko Like this. (He blows up his 
cheeks.) 

Kina (Severely.) That will do, Jacko. 
Remember what happened the last 
time you did that. 

Wanva Look at the pumpkin! (The 
pumpkin has lit up and the face cut by 
the MinstREL glows out.) 

Mrxstret I knew it was a magic 
pumpkin! 

Kinc (7Jo Mrvystret.) Cook, will 
you come back and be chef in my 
kitchen? 

Mrinstret (Kneeling.) Your Majesty, 
nothing would please me more. 

Kina (Touching him on the shoulder.) 
I make you Lord Sir Bottle-Washer 
Cook, Thirty-Fifth Lord of the 
Realm. 

MinstreL Your Majesty, I am deeply 
touched. (Still kneeling.) But may 
I ask one favor? 
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Kina  Gladly, my lord. 

Minstret After all, I was only the 
one who opened the pumpkin. I 
feel that the little lady who planted 
the seed should also have some re- 


ward. (He beckons to Wanva, who 
comes forward.) Your Majesty, may 
I present Wanda? (Wanpa curt- 
sies.) 

Kise How do you do, Wanda. I 
suppose the traditional reward is half 
of the Kingdom and the hand of the 
fair princess. However, I don’t 
think you’d know what to do with 
half of my kingdom, would you? 

Wanna No, your Majesty. 

Kina And as you area girl, I couldn’t 
very well give you the hand of the 
fair princess even if I had a daughter. 
All I have is Jacko, and I don’t know 
as you'd want him. 

Wanna (As Jacxo makes a face at 
her.) I... don’t think so. 

Kiya Then suppose we solve it by 


making you the fair princess. Ladies 
and Gentlemen, I give you Princess 
Wanda! 

Tommy Three cheers for Princess 
Wanda! (They cheer.) 

Kine (Jo Wanpa.) You can live at 
home or in the castle or do anything 
you please. The castle isn’t steam- 
heated. 

Wanpva (Curtseying.) You are very 
kind, Your Majesty. 

Kina And one more thing. From 
now on, every year on this day, the 
people of my kingdom shall celebrate 
Hallowe’en, the day when my son 
was returned to me. (To WANDA.) 
What would be a good way to cele- 
brate? 

Wanna (Thinkingamoment.) I think 
every one ought to cut out a face on a 
pumpkin and put a candle in it, and 
call it a Jack-o-lantern. 


CURTAIN 


Jack and Jill 


By Helen Freudenberger 


Characters 
Jack, small boy of about eleven. Dressed 
in play suit with large tie. 
Jitu, slightly smaller than Jack. 
Dressed in print dress and large white 
apron, which she takes off to play in. 


asimple dance. Wears the traditional 
fairy costume with wings, etc. White 
dress. 


Eves, three small boys of about the 


same height and who march together 
in simple design. 


Mortuer, taller girl, dressed in long, full Trme The morning of the eventful 


skirt and apron. Made up severely. 


tumble. 


May wear wig or dust cap if desired. Setrina A door-yard before a rather 


Farry, graceful, slender girl who can do 
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large plain brown cottage painted on 











A door and window 


the background. 
in the house actually open off the 


stage. Flowers made of crepe paper 
or real potted plants are set in beds 
along the house to give a cheery home- 
like atmosphere. A walk of flat 
stones leads from the door to the right 
of the stage and off right. A carpet 
of green paper matting may be used to 
give the appearance of grass. (Jack 
and Jiu are discovered playing, mak- 
ing mud pies, near the walk.) 

Jack Here, Jill, let me do that stir- 
ring. You'll get mud on your nice 
clean dress. 

Jux No, I won’t get it on me, Jack. 
Besides, I’m not as messy as you are; 
and if you get mud on yourself, 
Mother will scold you something aw- 
ful. 

Jack Not any worse than she would 
you. Isn’t this a nice mud pie? 
Anyway, I'd rather she would punish 
me than you. 

Jux Well, I wouldn’t. Come on, 
let’s not make mud pies any more. 
Let’splay Tag. (They play, running 
about noisily on the stage.) 

Morner (Thrusts her head out of the 
window.) Here, here! What’s this? 
(The children stop.) Why aren’t you 
after that water? Answerme? Why 
aren’t you getting the pail filled? 
You lazy children; I’ve a mind... . 

Jack It’s my fault, Mother. I.... 

Jux No, it’s my fault. I wanted to 
play. 

Moruer I’ve told you not to inter- 
rupt me. Now go fetch that water 
and then I'll punish you for having 
been naughty. Hurry now, because 
I need the water for the lentils! 

Jack Please, where’s the pail? 





Morner Don’t ask such silly ques- 
tions. Where it always is, of course. 
It’s by the back door. (Jack goes 
off left.) Such stupid children | 
never thought I’d have. And you're 
dirty, too. Why... . (Jack re- 
enters, left, carrying very large wooden 
pail.) Now hurry there; don’t go 
slow! 

Juu. (Who has been cowering back, 
runs to Jack.) Here, let me help 
you. 

Moruer No you don’t, Miss Priss! 
You'll go to the kitchen and keep 
the lentils from scorching. 

Ju. Please, Mother; the pail’s too 
heavy for him. 

Morner Don’t sassme. Now march. 
To your work, both of you. And 
don’t sing, because I want to sleep. 
(She almost pushes Ju. off left, then 
enters through door of house. Jack 
goes off right, slowly. After a second, 
both Jack and Jiu come tiptoeing 


onto the stage and bump into each other, 
center, because they are watching the 
window.) 

Jui Oh! 

Jack Jill, I came back for you. Did 
she beat you? 

Jux No, but she said she would when 


she woke up. 

Jack Maybe you’d better go back 
and watch the lentils. She’d be aw- 
ful mad if they scorched. 

Juu (Tossing her head.) Let her be 
mad then. I’m going with you to 
carry the water. 

Jack I can get along all right. 

Juz No, I’m going to help you carry 
it. It’s too heavy for you to carry 
alone. 

Jack We'd better hurry, then, before 
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she wakes up. 
carrying pail between them.) 
Curtain 


(They hurry off right, 


. + * 
Scene II 
(Farry enters right doing a sprightly 
dance. She pauses center stage.) 
Farry 
This is my birthday 
And I must make it a mirth-day 
Because I’m now a real fairy 
And my wings are so airy 
I must make everyone gay. 
(Does a few more steps.) Jack and 
Jill are sad, did you seethem? They 
are the best and kindest children in 
the village. I shall have to reward 
them. I must make them happy. 
But how? (A noise of marching feet 
off right. Enter Exves.) 
Eves Ha. 
Ist Er Ha. 
2np Err Ha. 
Srp Eir Ha, ha! 
Farry Who are you? 
ELvEs 
We are the elves of the well on the 
hill; 
We don’t like Jack and we don’t like 
Jill. 
We came out of our caves, 
Like so many knaves, 
To do what harm we could. 
Farry Why do you want to do harm? 
There’s so much good you can do! 
ELVEs 
They riled our well, 
And now we tell, 
That those who disturb us 
Will not long perturb us; 
Though they are small, 
They all must fall! 
Farry Qh, you mean things. 


Ist Etr We aren’t mean; we're just 
looking out for ourselves. 

Srp Eur They riled our water. They 
yelled down our well. And they dis- 
turb us. 

2np Etr And we must punish them. 

ELvEs 
Though we're not churlish 
Still we’re not girlish. 

We know our work 

And may not shirk. 

Do our duty we must, 
Though earth turn to dust. 

Farry But surely they didn’t mean to 
disturb you. They probably didn’t 
know that it was your water. 

Ist Etr But they knew it was some- 
one’s water. 

2np Eur And they shouldn’t have dis- 
turbed it without permission anyway. 
So we shall teach them a lesson 


they'll not forget. 
Srp EF 
Ha, ha! We'll get them yet. 


A lesson they’ll learn 
When we finish our turn. 

Famy What are you going to do to 
them? 

ELvEs 
They climbed our hill 
Now let them spill 
All the water 
So their Mother will spank them for 

their fall 

And then they will bawl! 
(They march in formation and exit 
right.) 

Fatry (Goes center.) Oh, those mean 
elves! What will I do to help poor 
Jack and Jill! I can’t stop those 


mean elves; and they’ll make Jack 
and Jill late so their Mother will beat 
them. Oh, what can I do? (She 

















sinks to the floor and buries her head 
in her hands. After a second, she 
rises happily.) But I’ve forgotten 
that I’m now a real grown-up fairy! 
I can do something! I'll not let 
them hurt the children! (Noise off 
right. Screams of Jack and Ju.) 
Oh, I’m too late! 

Morner (Thrusts head out of window.) 
What was that noise? (She cannot 
see the Farry.) I'll bet those chil- 
dren are up to something again. 
Yes, that Jill had to go along after 
the water ... and they’ve fallen 
down and spilled it! Just wait till I 
get to them. I’ll teach them to dis- 
obey me! (She disappears from the 
window.) 

Farry I can stop her from being so 
cruel to them. 

Hi lee, hi lo, 

Now fast, not slow, 

Drop your frown from your face 
And smile apace, 

Be kind and good 

As a Mother should. 

Hi lee, hi lo. 

(Does light steps down right as 
Moruer enters from door of house. 
Waves wand, then stands in corner.) 

Morser Well, I'll fix thosetwo. [’ll 
. . . Why, I feel so strange. I won- 
der what’s the matter. (Passes hand 
over face; begins smiling.) Where 
are Jack and Jill? Now I remem- 
ber; they fell. O, are they hurt? 
(Exits right, calling:) Jack, Jill. 
(Enter Eves, marching.) 

ELvEs 


Ha! Ha! Ha! 

Those children fell, 

As we did tell, 

And now we watch with glee 


To see them across their mother’s 
knee. 

Then them she’ll spank, 

And their ears she’ll yank, 

Because they spilled the water. 

Srp Er How they’ll cry and cry! 

lst Evry They’ll be sorry they riled 
our well. 

2np Etr We are doing our duty when 
we punish them. 

ELvVEs 
Let’s go turn the milk 
And rot the silk 
And fill the garden with weeds. 

For we must show 
That they can grow 
As well as plants she needs. 

lst Err No, let’s wait till she punishes 
them. It’llbefun. (Enter Moruen, 
Jack and Jiu right, arm in arm.) 

Moruer So Jack fell down first? 

Jmx Yes, and broke his crown. 

Moruer His crown? Broke? 

Jack Aw, I just hit my head real hard. 
And then Jill came tumbling after! 
Jmx And I’m glad I did, too. It was 
so much quicker. I got to you much 
sooner than if I’d had to walk down 

that steep hill. 

Moruer There, there, dear. I know 
that you like to be with your brother. 
T’ll not ever separate you again. And 
I won’t ever be mean to you again, 
nor beat you. Here, let’s all peel 
these apples to eat. 

Extves (Coming forward.) 

What’s wrong with the woman, has 
she lost her mind? 

To punish them has she declined? 

We must do something! 

Famy (Enters right.) No, you'll not 
do anything! 

Etves What! You back again? 
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Farry Yes, and foralways. I am the 


spirit of Kindness, and I’ve just be- 
come a real grown-up fairy. This is 
my birthday, and I shall celebrate it 
by making Jack and Jill happy. 
Away, away, bad elves! 

You belong on shelves. 

So hi lee, hi lo, 

Away you go. 

Back to your well 

Where you shall dwell. 

No more be mean, 

But always gleam 

On those who come for water. 

Hi lee, hi lo, 

Away you go. 

(She drives them off right.) (Trips 
over to the Morner and Jack and 
Jiu; touches them with her wand.) 
Now they are gone. They will not 
trouble you any more. 


Morner Whoare you? Who will not 


trouble us any more? 


Farry Iam the Spirit of Kindness. I 


have just removed the spell of the 
Well-Elves from you. They were 
the cause of your misfortunes, dear 
lady. But they will not trouble you 
again. ‘You will always be happy. 


Jiu What lovely wings you have! 
Farry I have two of them, because 


brothers and sisters should never 
quarrel or fight. And they are pure 
white because little boys and girls 
should never disobey their mothers. 
And they are light and graceful be- 
cause I love my mother, as you 
should love yours, too. 

JacK AND Jitu Oh, we do! She’s so 
nice now! 

Morner I’m so glad you're here. 
Won’t you stay with us always? 

Famy No, you are happy now. I 
must go and find others that are not 
happy, and make them so. So good- 
bye, Jack and Jill. Goodbye, dear 
lady. I’m glad that you are now 
good to Jack and Jill. Goodbye, 
goodbye. . . . (Dances off right.) 

Moruer She’s such a good fairy. And 
to think, you were almost killed! 

Jack But we weren’t, Mother. 

Jui May we help you, Mother? 

Moruer Yes, you may play with Jack 
while I fix the lentils. 

JacK AND Jitu. Let us help you! 

Morner Of course, dears, if you want 
to. (Takes a step forward.) And 
to think, this happiness is all because 
of the spirit of Kindness! (Jack 
and Jiu run up and embrace her.) 

CURTAIN 














Old Lady Witch’s Party 


by Alice Very 


Characters 


Op Lapy Wircn Mrs. Spratt 
Jack (Later Jack- Raccepy ANN 


o-Lantern) Wrrcn’s Cat 
JILL Ow. 
BRUSHMAN Bat 
Broom SHEETS 
LittLe Bro WEASEL 
Miss Morret MonkKEY 
SPIDER TEACHER 
Mr. Spratt Ice Cream Man 
Tme Halloween. 


Pirace Tue Wrrcn’s House. 
At Rise Oxp Lapy Wrrcn, Jack and 
JIL are trying to tidy the room. 
Oxp Lapy Witcu 
My house is so bad 
It makes me quite sad. 
There’s a ditch at the door 
And dirt on the floor. (Yawns.) 
I'll go out 
And look about. 
(Goes out door and falls in ditch.) 
Jack and Jitu 
Old Lady Witch 
Fell in the ditch! 
(Pull her out.) 
Oup Lapy Wrrcu 
But I picked up a penny there 
And now I am rich! (Showing penny.) 
What shall I buy now? 
A broom or a cow? 


Jack and Jiu 
Buy a broom 
And sweep this room. 


(BRUSHMAN comes to door.) 
BrusHMAN 
What do you lack? 
It’s here in my pack. 
Op Lapy Wrrcs 
A broom that will sweep 
While I am asleep. 
BrvusHMAN 
I haven't any 
For less than a penny. 
Oup Lapy Wircn Here is a penny. 
BrusumMan And here is a broom. 
(They exchange.) 
Jack and Ji. 
Now get busy 
And sweep this room. 
Broom 
Out of my way while I get going. 
I'll raise such a dust you'll think it’s 
snowing. 
(Sweeps rubbish out into ditch.) 
Oup Lavy Witcu 
Now my house is fine and clean. 
We'll have some fun for Hallo 
ween. 
Jack and Jitu 
A party, a party, a very fine party! 
Whom shall we ask to come? 
Jack We'll ask the bat and the 
witch’s cat — 
Jut Little Miss Muffet and little 
Jack Spratt — 
Jack The owl and the howl, a sheet 
and a towel — 
Jux Raggedy Ann and a big tin 
pan — 








Jack And don’t forget the Ice Cream 


Man. (A little bird hops in at the 
window.) 

LittLe Brrp 
I'll fly, P'll fly 
As high as the sky, 
As high as the steeple, 
And tell all the people. 
(Hops out door.) 

Op Lapy Wrrcu 
You get water and I'll get flour 
And we'll have a pudding in half an 

hour. 

(Jack and Jiuu get big pail and run 
out of door. Otp Lapy Wrrcs gets 
huge kettle and spoon. A loud crash 
is heard off stage. Jack and Ju 


enny. tumble in door.) 
broom. Jack My head, my head! 
Ju He’s nearly dead! 
Otp Lavy Witca 
What became of the vinegar jug? 
Where’s that broom? He'll have to 
lug. 
going. (Broom goes out with pail. Op 
think it’s Lapy Witcn gets jug from dresser, 
sets it on table, takes brown paper from 
h.) table, patches up JacK, but does very 
poor job.) 
‘lean. Jun (Laughing.) 
r Hallo Oh, ho, ho, do you look well! 
How can you go like that, pray tell? 
JACK 
ne party! Just you wait and soon you'll see. 
e? Swelled heads don’t bother me. 
and the (Goes out.) 
| Ovo Lapy Witcn (To Jr.) 
und little The apples are ripe on the old apple- 
tree. 
1, a sheet Go, pick up a basket and bring them 
to me. 
. big tin (Jui takes basket from dresser and 


goes out. Enter Broom with pail, 
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starts to pour water on floor. Op 

Lavy Wircx drops kettle and catches 

water in it.) 
Otp Lapy Wirca 

Oh my, Oh fie, you naughty elf! 

I'll have to lug that pail myself. 

(Broom takes off mop wig and wipes 

up floor. Enter Lrrrtx Miss Murrer 

and Spier.) 
Miss Mourret 

Here is my spider, all ready for tea; 

Or perhaps he’d like cider, or curds 

and whey. 

(Enter Mr. and Mrs. Spratt.) 
Mrs. Spratt I hope dinner’s ready. 
Mr. Spratt I hope you have none. 
Otp Lapy Witcn Lawk-a-mercy-me, 

we've hardly begun! (Enter Rac- 

GEDY ANN.) 

RaGcepy ANN 

Here I am, little Raggedy Ann. 

If you want me to help you I'll do 

what I can. 

(Bustles about, getting party ready. 

Enter Cat, followed by Ow and Bart.) 
Cat Meow! meow! meow! Watch 

me make a bow. (Bowing very low.) 

(Sings, waving his tail, while Ow. and 

Bat circle around.) 

The Owl and the Bat and the Witch’s 

Cat 

Went for a sail in the Witch’s hat. 

The moon shone bright, 

So all the night 

They sang and they sailed till the 

Witch said Scat! 
Owtand Bar (Joining chorus.) 
They yowled and they howled till the 
Witch said Scat! 
Otp Lapy Wircu 

Out, you pest! 

Broom, do the rest! 

(Broom chases them till Ow. and Bat 














climb up and roost on dresser and Cat 
crawls under table. Enter Jui with 
basket.) 

Raccepy ANN What’s in your basket? 
(Looking.) Apples! — how nice! 
Who'll bob for apples? (Placing 
them in kettle.) 

Cat I'd rather have mice. (All bob 
for apples, with shouts and laughter. 
Suddenly a strange light appears at 
window.) 

Miss Mourrgt Oh, oh, what’s that? 

Mrs. Spratt What’s what? 

Miss Murrer Look there! (Point- 
ing.) 

Some goblin is coming 

To give us a scare. 

(All scream. Enter Jacx-O-Lan- 
TERN, followed by SHEETS.) 

Jack 

Ho, ho, ho! 

You don’t know 

Who it was that scared you so. 
(Takes off pumpkin head and shows 


Jack’s face.) 
Cat 
He traded his head for a pumpkin 
instead. 
“It looks so much better,” I hear 
that Jack said. 
Jack 


Watch out what you do. 
Watch out what you say. 
Jack-o-lantern will get you if you 
are too gay. 
(Puts on pumpkin head and shakes 
it at Cart.) 
SHEETS 
Hoo! hoo! hoo! 
We'll get you! 
Owt (Echoing.) 
Hoo! hoo! hoo! 
Sueets What was that? 





Cat 
Mew! mew! mew! 
The Witch’s Cat. 
(Ow1 and Bat jump down from dresser. 
Cat, Jack, Sueets, Own and Bar 
chase each other around the table. 
Enter WEASEL.) 
Weaset (Running.) 
Helter-skelter! 
Give me shelter! 
(Enter Monkey, also running.) 
MonkKEY 
Wait till I catch you! 
I'll get you, you weasel, you! 
(Chases WeasEL around table.) 
Rest or Company (Sing in Chorus.) 
All around the vinegar jug 
The Monkey chased the Weasel! 
(Weasex pulls cork out of jug. A 
loud pop.) 
MonkKEY 
Oh, who shot me? 
I think he got me! 
(Enter Teacuer and Ice Cream 
Man, with wares.) 
TEACHER 
Join hands in a ring. 
We'll dance and we'll sing. 
And when the fun’s over 
A treat we may bring. 
(All dance in a circle and sing.) 
ALL 
Around and around and up in the ail 
On wings and on brooms you may flj 
if you dare. 
As light as a fairy, as bright and a: 
airy, 
We dance and we prance, and we 8a) 
what we mean — 
Hurrah for the witches and ok 
Halloween! 


CURTAIN 
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Part Four 


Pageant 





NARRATOR 


Defense Through Education 


A Pageant for American Education Week 


Music Children’s chorus sings, with 


accompaniment, “ America, the Beau- 
tiful.” 

(Downstage.) American 
Education week! . . . In our United 
States, we proudly boast, education 
is free, and public, and universal. 
But what is American education? 
Is it no more than sitting in class- 
rooms for a number of years, learning 
some lessons by heart, and then 
going out into a world where such 
things are forgotten and unneeded? 
Is education just “book-learning” 
— or something to show off — or an 
excuse for parties and football games? 
What is education? 


Music Chorus sings a few lines of 


“America, the Beautiful,” as curtain 
slowly rises. 


Narrator Education— is Socrates 


in Ancient ‘Greece, teaching the 
young to think, though he die for it. 
(Spotlight picks out Socrates stand- 
ing talking —in pantomime — with 
two Greek boys, explaining something 
tothem.) . . . Education — is young 
Abe Lincoln in a log cabin, studying 
well-worn books by candle-light. 
(Spotlight picks out LincoLn sitting 
on a crude bench with a candle on it, 
poring over a book.) . . . Education 
is the early colonists, taxing them- 
selves to establish schools even before 
they were sure of their daily bread 
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and their safety from the Indians. 
(Spotlight on small group of men in 
colonial costumes, gathered before a 
small table. One sits at the table as if 
presiding, another with a pen and a 
sheet of paper acts as secretary. A 
third is addressing them earnestly, 
in pantomime. Behind them, two 
colonists with muskets stand guard, 
alert for danger.) . . . Education is 
immigrant fathers and mothers, 
working themselves to the bone so 
that their children may enjoy bene- 
fits which they themselves never had. 
(Spotlight on a middle-aged woman 
scrubbing a floor, a laborer swinging a 
pickaze, a tailor with needle and 
thread stitching a jacket. All three 
slowly stop working and turn with 
beaming faces towards a procession of 
three young people: a boy dressed for 
grammar-school graduation and car- 
rying a diploma, who walks across the 
circle of light downstage and disap- 
pears; a girl dressed for high-school 
graduation and carrying a diploma 
and a bouquet of flowers, who similarly 
walks across the light and disappears; 
and a youth in cap and gown, with his 
college diploma, who also crosses and 
disappears.) . . . Education — means 
health improved and longer life. 
(Lights up. Across the stage goes a 
well-spaced procession: First, smaller 
boys and girls, two abreast, one pair 





carrying huge toothbrushes, the second 
pair bottles of milk, the third pair 
fruits and vegetables; next, also by 
two’s, come older boys in baseball 
uniforms, carrying bats and gloves, 
and older girls with tennis rackets.) 
. . . Education — means better jobs 
and better living — (Procession of 
young civil engineers, scientists, doc- 
tors, lawyers, teachers, machinists, 
aviators, architects, business execu- 
tives, politicians, air hostesses, etc., 
each with some typical piece of equip- 
ment or uniform: stethoscope, brief 
case, tripod and plumb line, bacterio- 
logical telescope, acetylene torch and 
goggles, flier’s helmet, etc.) — better 
farms and better homes — (Proces- 
sion of farmers with models of up-to- 
date farm machinery such as tractors, 
dynamos, milk separators; and farm 
women with models of washing ma- 
chines, electric refrigerators, etc.) — 
higher culture and a richer life. 
(Procession of actors in costumes, mu- 
sicians with their instruments, paint- 
ers with easels, followed by men and 
women carrying books and watching 
the artists interestedly.) . . . Educa- 
tion — means greater security and 
mightier defense. (Procession of re- 
search experts and inventors in work- 
ing clothes, carrying and studying 
small models of battleships, tanks, 
airplanes, and cannon. Just before 
the last of these goes offstage, the 





ness, was not yet five full years old 
when, on April 18, 1685, a general 
meeting of its citizens made an im- 
portant decision. .. . 

(Hum of conversation as spotlight 
picks out a small table at which sits 
the presiding officer of the town meet- 
ing, Governor Dun ey, on the left, 
and to the right, a short distance from 
the table, several men in Puritan cos- 
tumes, representing the front row of 
the meeting; other rows of people, pre- 
sumably, are seated behind them, 
though not seen in the darkness. Up- 
stage, two Puritans with 17th century 
flintlocks stand guard against possible 
Indian attacks.) 


Duper (Raps slowly with his gavel 


for silence, then says solemnly.) It is 
generally agreed, then, that our 
brother Mr. Philemon Pormort shall 
be intreated to become schoolmaster 
for the teaching and nourturing of 
children with us. (Heads nod in 


strong approval. Spotlight out.) 


Narrator Thus was established the 


first permanent school in the land 
that later was to become the United 
States of America — a school which 
carries on proudly today as the Bos- 
ton Public Latin School. 

(Dynamically.) All through New 
England, and here and there through- 
out the other British colonies, the 
system of public schools spread. 
1636! 


Narrator concludes.) Education — Voice 1 The Massachusetts General 

means — power! (Blackout. Short Court votes the sum of four hundred 

pause.) pounds to found what is today Har- 
Narrator American education began vard College! 

way back with almost the very first Narrator 1647! 

colonists. The town of Boston, on Voice 2 Massachusetts passes a law 

the edge of the New England wilder- requiring all its towns to establish 
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public schools when they reach a 
standard size! 

NARRATOR 1650! 

Voice $3 Connecticut passes a law 
establishing public schools! 

Voice 4 New York establishes public 
schools! 

Voice 5 New Jersey establishes public 
schools! . . . 

Narrator The lights of learning 
flashed on farther and farther west, 
though there and in the south, prog- 
ress was slower. The next big ad- 
vance came with action by the 
United States Congress. In 1787, 
Congress passed an “Ordinance for 
the Government of the Territory 
Northwest of the River Ohio,” which 
included the declaration that: 

(Spotlight on CierK of the House, 
reading a bill.) 

CrerK “Religion, morality, and 
knowledge, being necessary to good 
government and the happiness of 
mankind, schools and the means of 
education shall be forever encour- 
aged.” (Spot out.) 

Narrator This law set aside one- 
sixteenth of the land of each town- 
ship in the ‘new territory for the 
support of schools! . . . Then, dur- 
ing the first half of the nineteenth 
century, there were introduced or 
discussed the first high-schools, man- 
ual training schools, mechanics’ in- 
stitutes, teachers’ seminaries, asso- 
ciations and institutes, and the pub- 
lication of educational journals. 
Professional schools and depart- 
ments, technological institutions, and 
learned societies flourished. Eve- 
ning schools and special schools for 
working people, schools for the 


BerkeLey (Haughtily.) 


blind, deaf, morons, orphans and 
the wayward were established during 
those years. 

But progress was not always 
smooth and easy. In the south, 
there were some private schools in 
colonial days, but of free schools the 
Royal Governor Berkeley of Vir- 
ginia said in 1671: 

(Spotlight on Governor BERKE- 

LEY.) 
“I thank 
God there are no free schools nor 
printing-presses, and I hope we shall 
not have them these hundred years; 
for learning has brought disobedi- 
ence, and heresy, and sects into the 
world, and printing has divulged 
them and libels against the best 
of governments: God keep us from 
both!” 


NARRATOR It was not until the efforts 


of Thomas Jefferson that a free 
school system was established in 
Virginia. In Pennsylvania, even af- 
ter the Revolution, practically the 
only public schools were “pauper 
schools” until 1834, when the Penn- 
sylvania legislature passed a law 
providing for a system of common 
schools. This law created a storm of 
opposition all over Pennsylvania. It 
was violently attacked, and in the 
state senate the next year, a bill to 
repeal the law was passed and sent 
to the State House of Representa- 
tives. The fate of educational prog- 
ress in the great state of Pennsylva- 
nia — and perhaps, through its in- 
fluence, elsewhere — was at stake. 
(Lights up, revealing a section of 
the Pennsylvania House of Representa- 
tives in session. The SPEAKER is at 








his desk, right, gavel in hand. Rows 
of chairs, facing right, are occupied by 
Representatives. One member is ad- 
dressing the house from the upper 
right center, just before the SPEAKER’S 
desk.) 


Memser Mr. Speaker, the people of 


the great state of Pennsylvania want 
this new-fangled and expensive 
school law repealed! (Applause.) 
Town after town has held meetings 
of protest. (Louder applause.) Many 
of the members of this house were 
defeated in the recent elections be- 
cause they voted for the bill last 
year. (Silence.) Out of fifty-one 
counties, thirty-eight have sent in 
petitions for its repeal. (Loud ap- 
plause.) The state Senate has heeded 
the sentiments of people by voting 
for repeal. It’s up to us now to do 
the same — and so put an end to the 
notion that all children, no matter 
how poor or no-good their parents 
may be, deserve the same education 
as those from honest, well-to-do 
families — (Indignantly) at the pub- 
lic expense! I say repeal the law! 
(He takes his seat amid terrific ap- 
plause. The Speaker lets the ap- 
plause continue for a little while, 
then raps for order and soon gets it.) 


Speaker Is there any further dis- 


cussion? (Silence.) Then if not, 
let us proceed — 


Stevens Mr. Speaker. 
Speaker The chair recognizes the 


member from Adams County, the 
Honorable Thaddeus Stevens. 
(StevENS goes to spot before SpeaK- 
ER’s desk and turns forward, amid 
derisive remarks such as: “The poor 
man’s champion!”’... “ You’re 
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wastin’ the taxpayers’ time and 


money!” . . . “You're licked before 
you start!” The Speaker rap: 
several times for quiet, and at last get: 
it.) 

Stevens (Wiping his lips with « 
handkerchief, he begins quietly — s 
quietly that representatives have t 
lean forward to hear him, and some 
even hush others, out of simple curi. 
osity to catch what he is saying.) 
“Mr. Speaker: . . . It would seem 
to be humiliating to be under the 
necessity (He now has their attention, 
and speaks louder), in the nineteenth 
century, of entering upon a formal 
argument to prove the utility, and 
to free governments, the absolute 
necessity, of education. . . . And | 
will not insult this House or ow 
constituents by supposing any cours« 
of reasoning necessary to convince 
them of its high importance. 

Memser~ = (Sarcastically.) You car 
stop right there. We’re convinced 
(Laughter. SpeaKeR raps with 
gavel.) 

Stevens Such necessity would be de. 
grading to a Christian age and a free 
republic. . . . (Members grow quiet. 
If an elective republic is to endure 
for any length of time, every elector 
must have sufficient information, 
not only to accumulate wealth and 
take care of his pecuniary concerns 
but to direet wisely the Legislature. 
the Ambassadors, and the Executive 
of the nation; for some part in al 
these things, some agency in approv: 
ing or disapproving of them, fall: 
to every freeman. (Pause.) If 
then, the permanency of our govern: 
ment depends upon such knowledge 
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it is the duty of government to see 
that means of information be dif- 
fused to every citizen. This is a 
sufficient answer to those who deem 
education a private and not a public 
duty — who argue that they are will- 
ing to educate their own children, 
but not theirneighbor’schildren. . . . 


MemBer And they’re right! (Some 
applause. SPEAKER raps with gavel.) 

Stevens We are told that this law is 
unpopular — 

Vorces You're right! ... The peo- 
ple don’t want it! ... They’re 
outraged! ... (Shouts of agree- 
ment.) 


Stevens — and that the people of the 
state desire its repeal. Has it not 
always been so with every new re- 
form in the condition of man? Old 
habits and old prejudices are hard to 
be removed from the mind. Every 
new improvement which has been 
gradually leading man from the 
savage through the civilized up to a 
highly cultivated state, has required 
the most strenuous and often perilous 
exertions of the wise and the good. 
But, sir, much of its popularity is 
chargeable upon the vile arts of 
unprincipled demagogues. (Murmur 
among members.) Instead of at- 
tempting to remove the honest mis- 
apprehensions of the people, they 
cater to their prejudices, and take 
advantage of them, to gain low, 
dirty, temporary, local triumphs. 

Memper (Jnfuriated.) Name names, 
why don’t you? Or take that back! 
(The others are silent and thoughtful. 
The SPEAKER raps with his gavel.) 

Stevens I would not foster nor flatter 
ignorance to gain political victories, 


which, however much they might 
profit individuals, must prove disas- 
trous to our country! . . . (He takes 
a drink of water, then resumes quietly.) 

Sir, I trust that when we come to 
act on this question, we shall take 
lofty ground—look beyond the 
narrow space which now circum- 
scribes our vision— beyond the 
passing fleeting point of time on 
which we stand — and so cast our 
votes that the blessing of education 
shall be conferred on every son of 
Pennsylvania — shall be carried 
home to the poorest child in the 
meanest hut of your mountains, so 
that even he may be prepared to act 
well his part in this land of freedom, 
and lay on earth a broad and a solid 
foundation for that enduring knowl- 
edge which goes on increasing through 
increasing eternity.” 

(Silence. Then a great burst of 
applause, in which all but two or three 
of the members join. Lights and ap- 
plause fade.) 

Narrator That speech by Thaddeus 
Stevens saved free public education 
in Pennsylvania. .. . Elsewhere, 
too, more and better education found 
able champions — foremost among 
them, Horace Mann in Massachu- 
setts and Henry Barnard in Connec- 
ticut and Rhode Island... .In 
time, education—free, public, and uni- 
versal became a natural element of 


the American scene. But by no one 


were its advantages so keenly appre- 
ciated as by the immigrants who 
flocked here from Europe in search of 
freedom and opportunity. . . . Let 
us look into the home of a typical im- 
migrant family, some forty or fifty 








years ago — the family of Jan Slo- 
mak, a simple shoe worker, who 
came across the ocean from what 
was to be known as Czechoslovakia, 
then under the rule of the Austro- 
Hungarian emperor. . . . 

(The scene is the living-room in the 
neatly kept home of the Slomak family. 
Spotless white curtains with colored 
flower-borders. Large round table in 
center, chairs at table and in corners. 
On the walls, pictures of Washington 
and Lincoln. The room as a whole 
gives the impression that its inhabit- 
ants are poor but self-respecting.) 

(Jan Siomak, the head of the house, 
is a muscular man in his forties. 
Wearing a plaid shirt open at the 
throat, he sits quietly in a chair, up 
left, smoking a pipe and reading a 
newspaper printed in the Czech lan- 
guage. Mrs. Sitomak, his wife, a 
pleasant looking woman of about 35, 
sits at right side of table, doing needle- 
work on a piece of cloth with a peasant 
pattern. Tommy, aged 11, sits at left 
side of table, trying to study a school- 
book, but actually very restless. Little 
Louisa, 6, is sitting on a carpet on the 
clean floor, down left, playing with a 
cheap cloth doll, which she is putting to 
sleep in a tiny blanket. 

(Tommy, after shifting arms and 
legs several times, turns a few pages 
quickly, then stands up.) 


Mrs. Stomak (Speaks with an ac- 


cent.) What’s the matter, Tomas? 
(She pronounces the name in Czech 
fashion, the “‘o” long, almost as in 
“‘home.’’) 


Tommy (Defiantly.) I think I’ve 


studied enough for today, and my 
name’s Thomas, not Tomas. Why 





don’t you talk American? 

Stomak (Looking up; speaks with a 
accent, quietly but commandingly. 
Tomas! Is that how you speak t 
your mother? 

Louisa (Putting her finger to her lips. 
Sh! Sh! You wake up my baby. 

Tommy Aw, pop, I’m sorry. I didn’ 
mean nothing. But the fellows a 
call me Tommy, and I like it. |] 
sounds more American — Can’t I g 
play with my gang now? 

Mrs. Stomak Do you know your le: 
son — good? 

Tommy (After a moment.) Well — 
— I know it, I guess. 

Mrs. Stomak (Ordering.) You bel 
ter study a little more, then play 
(Kindly.) Remember, Tomas — 
come here just immigrants. Meat 
we have to work harder, stud 
harder, to catch up with bor 
Americans. 

Stomak We be good Americans te 
— once my children have good edt 
cation. Your brother Edward, } 
got good head, smart in schoc 
amount to something. You can to 
only you — lazy, I think. 

Tommy (A bit ashamed.) All righ 
I'll stay and study — but it’s no fu 
(He goes to chair up right, and appli 
himself to his book there.) 

(Epwarp enters. He is a quie 
spoken, well-built boy of 14. He ca 
ries a couple of schoolbooks, and 
restraining his excitement over som 
thing.) 

Epwarp Hello, father — hello, mor 

Mrs. Stomak Good afternoon, E 
ward. 

Stomak Hello, son. (Epwarp dro; 
his books on the table.) 
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Mrs. Sutomak (Looking at him quietly.) 
Something has happened, Edward? 
Epwarp Well — no, nothing special. 
—I’m going to try a new corner 

with my papers tonight. 

Mrs. Sromak You think you will sell 
more? 

Epwarp Yes. (He _ hesitates, and 
glances at his father.) I — I ought to 
be bringing more money into the 
house. 

StomaK (Looking up and smiling.) 
You are young yet, Edward. 

Epwarp (Turns away, is silent for a 
few moments, then turns back.) Fa- 
ther — I’ve been thinking it over — 

Stomak Yes? 

Epwarp I want to leave school and 
get a real job. 

Mrs. Stomak Edward! 

Louisa Sh! Sh! You wake up dolly! 
StomaK (Putting his paper aside.) 
You want to leave school, Edward? 
Epwarp Well— I’m going to, any- 
how. It’s time I brought in real 
wages. You work so hard, and 
mom strains her eyes at fancy needle- 
work, just to keep us in school. I’m 
practically a man already. No rea- 
son why I shouldn’t settle down to a 

man’s job. 


StomaK (After looking at him proudly 


for a moment.) Edward, in the old 
country, you were just the son of a 
poor shoe worker, could never reach 
much higher, could not even go to 
high school. But here — we not yet 
four years in America, and when we 
come over, you could not speak one 
word English. But already this 
summer you will finish first year high 
school, just like American-born boy. 
You have a good head, son, you like 
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school, you can amount to something 
here in America, if you stay in school 
and study. Your mother and me — 
we can wait a little longer. (He 
looks at her.) We even be thinking 
— maybe we let you keep on with 
high school next year, see what hap- 
pens. What you think of that, eh? 

Epwarp (Breathlessly.) Gee, dad, 
that would be— (He breaks off.) 
No. I'll finish this year, but that’s 
all. I can’t let you — 

Mrs. Stomak (Smiling.) Your fa- 
ther is still boss in this house, Ed- 
ward. If he say you keep on high 
school, you keep on high school. 

Epwarp Are you sure you want me — 
(His parents smile at him.) Then — 
I’m going to study harder than ever. 
I’m going to try to be the best stu- 
dent in the school. I'll make you 
proud of me. (He pauses, then 
smiles.) I didn’t feel like telling you 
before — but do you know what Mr. 
Collins, my home-room teacher, said 
to me today? 

Stomak What, son? 

Epwarp He said he was sure I’d 
make a fine — engineer. 


StomaK (Beaming.) Your teacher 
— he said that? 
Epwarp More than that. He said 


he thought if I could stay and finish 
my high-school course, I might get a 
scholarship at an engineering school! 

Mrs. Suomak What’s that? 

Epwarp A scholarship? It means 
they give you money so that you can 
go to college free. 

Mrs. Stomak Edward! That’s won- 
derful! 

Stomak (Proudly.) I know you 
amount to something — in America. 











Epwarp (After looking at him in 
silence.) Dad, do you know what 
I’ve been thinking? They have spe- 
cial courses at night now, for men 
and women. If you took one, you 
could learn to read and write English 
pretty quickly. 

Stomak Who, me? Not me—I’m 
too old. 

Epwarp You are not. And after 
you know English, you could take 
other subjects, too—courses that 
help you to get more out of living — 
and maybe get a better job. And 
— it’s hard to be a real American, if 
you can’t read and write English. 

Stomak Yes— (Thoughtfully.) But 
— It must cost lots of money. 

Epwarp It doesn’t cost acent. It’s 
free. Why don’t you let me take 
you to talk to the teacher? 

Stomak (After a pause.) Well — 
maybe. (He chuckles, and slaps his 
knee hard.) Me, Jan Slomak, forty- 
two years old — go to school. (He 
chuckles again.) America! 

(From off right, a girl’s voice is 
heard singing.) 

Mrs. Stomak There’s Helen. 

Epwarp Yes— Do you know, mom 
—JI think you’re a little too easy on 
her. 

Mrs. Stomak Easy? 

Epwarp About her American ways. 
She tries to be more American than 
born Americans. 

StomaK (Chuckles to himself, then 
grows serious.) That is the truth, 
son. 

Mrs. Stomak I know. She never 
wants to talk to me in Czech tongue. 
I have to ask her two, three times. 

Epwarp ‘Course we all want to be 





good Americans, but she’s got th 
wrong idea. It’s like teacher says 
America is made up of all foreigner: 
who came here to be free and liv 
democratic, with opportunity for al 
Every nationality has good things t 
give to America. That’s what make 
the country so strong. (Curtain. 
Narrator One of the greatest lesson 
America has to teach is — toleranc: 
In their eagerness to be “mor 
American than born Americans,” th 
children of immigrant families hav 
sometimes forgotten that America | 
great because of the contributions 
people of many nationalities, unite 
by the ideals of liberty, equal right. 
and equal opportunities for al 
Sometimes the children of early im 
migrants have even looked dow 
upon — and insulted — those wh 
came to America later. That is wi 
American, undemocratic — and dat 
gerous to the American way of life - 
today more than ever. .. . 
(Lights up on a schoolroom settin 
shortly before class is to begin. Boy 
and girls enter at short intervals, carr: 
ing books and talking animatedl; 
Some take seats at once, others stan 
about greeting friends and chatterin 
. . . Suddenly, an argument breal 
out near center. Two boys, ANTHON 
Manzoni and Micuart KELLy, a 
glaring at each other. Others gath 
around them in a semicircle.) 
Manzoni You take that back! 
Keitty (Coolly, insultingly.) Tal 
what back? 
Manzont What you called me! 
Kewtty I will not. (He turns aw 
sneeringly. Manzoni leaps at hi 
and pulls him around. The two a 
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about to start fighting.) 

A Boy Break it up—here comes 
teacher! 

(As other boys try to separate them, 
the Teacuer enters. She is shocked.) 

Teacuer Boys! Girls! What does 
thismean? (Boys release Ke..y and 
Manzont1, who glare at each other in 
silence.) Well! Will some one please 
explain? — Michael Kelly and An- 
thony Manzoni — you two seem to 
be the ring-leaders. Were you fight- 
ing? (Neither answers.) Michael 
Kelly! 

Ketty (Sullenly.) Yes, Miss Burns. 

TeacHeER You two were fighting, 
weren’t you? 

Kewiy He started it. 

Manzoni I did not! 

Teacuer Well, we've established 
something. You say Anthony started 
it, Michael? How? 

Ketty He jumped on me when I 
wasn’t looking. 

Teacuer Is that what happened, 
Anthony? 

Manzon1 He started it! He called 
me names — because I’m Italian. 

Teacuer (Understanding.) Oh. He 
did, did he? Michael, what have 
you to say for yourself? 

Keity It’s not a name—it’s the 
truth. He’s no American. 

Teacuer (Sharply.) Michael! (Re- 
gaining her composure, quietly.) Take 
your seats, everyone. 

Manzoni (As they obey, whispers 
fiercely.) See you after school! 

Keitty (Likewise.) You bet! 

Teacuer (When all are seated, amid 
dead silence.) For the next civics 
period, the topic will be :“‘ Who is an 
American?” (Pupils write in note- 
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books.) Before we go ahead with 
today’s lesson, I'd like every boy and 
girl in the class who considers him- 
self to be an American, to raise the 
right hand. (Entire class raise hands.) 
Americans all, are we. Now then, 
as I call the roll, I’d like each of you 
to tell me what nationality you are 
descended from. (She begins.) Mar- 
tin Burke. 

Burke Irish. 

Teacuer Louise Campbell. 

CAMPBELL Scotch. 

Teacuer Evelyn Cohen. 

Conen Jewish. 

Teacher Thomas Chermac. 

Cuermac Polish. 

Teacuer Marie Fontaine. 

Fontatne French. 

Teacher Herman Greenwald. 

GREENWALD Austrian. 

Teacuer Christopher Hermopoulos. 

Hermopoutos Greek. 

Teacuer Alfred Johnson. 

Jounson English. 

Teacuer William Jones. 

Jones (After a pause, hesitatingly.) 
A — American. 

Teacuer (Smiling.) If a Jones ora 
Smith isn’t, who is, eh? But unless 
your forefathers were Indians — 
(She pauses.) 

Jones Oh—Iremember. My grand- 
father’s people came from Wales. 
That’d be Welsh. 

Teacuer That’s right, William. — 
Michael Kelly. 

Ketty (Proudly.) Irish. 

Teacuer Helen Lubov. 

Lusov Russian. 

TeacuerR Anthony Manzoni. 

Manzont (Quickly.) Italian. 

TeacHEerR James Nelson. 














Netson Scotch. 

Teacuer Alexander Oleichuk. 

Overcuux Ukrainian. 

Teacuer Anna Olsen. 

Ousen Swedish. 

TeacuerR Manuela Ramirez. 

Ramirez Spanish. 

Teacuer Henry Schiller. 

Scotter German. 

Teacuer Frances Smith. 

Smirn English. 

Teacner Martin Van Dorn. 

Van Dorn Dutch. 

Teacuer (Her tone indicates that this 
is the last name.) Dmitri Wilenski. 

Wrens: Polish. 

Teacuer (After a brief silence.) That, 
boys and girls, is America’s rollcall. 
Who of us can say another is not 
an American — because of his de- 
scent? (The class is silent.) Of 
course, ignorant or prejudiced people 
have always called others names, and 
treated them insultingly. The Irish 
immigrants, when they came to this 
country, the Jews, the Poles, the 
Hungarians, the Germans, the French 
— all were called names and sneered 
at. But all that goes against the 
principles of true Americanism, the 
principles on which America was 
founded, and which have made us 
great. To be a good American is to 
believe that all men are created 
equal in rights; to realize that many 
peoples have helped to build our 
America, and that all peoples have 
something to give to, as well as to 
receive, from American life. Do you 
see that, Michael? 

Ketty I—I guess so. 

Teacuer Today, our unity is more 
important than ever. What would 





happen to the United States of 
America if each nationality looked 
on the others with hate—if the 
English and Irish and Swedish and 
German and Hungarian and French 
and Italian and Lithuanian — if 
white and black — if Protestant and 
Catholic and Jew — began fighting 
one another? (Louise CAMPBELL 
raises her hand.) Yes, Louise? 

CaMPBELL Our country would fall to 
pieces, and any enemy could walk 
right in and take us over. 

Teacuer Is that right, boys and 
girls? 

Crass (Jrregularly.) Yes,ma’am. . . 
Absolutely. . . . Sure thing. . . . 
Teacuer If the rest of us were to pick 
on just one nationality or religious 
group, that would be only the be- 
ginning. It would make the next 
attack — on a new group — easier, 
and then the next, and the next. 
Hate breeds hate, tolerance breeds 
tolerance, understanding breeds un- 
derstanding. (Pause.) Michael, 
have you anything to say to Anthony? 
(Ketty and Manzoni look at each 

other.) 

Keiity (After a pause, slowly.) I— 
I’m sorry I called you names, Tony. 

Manzoni (As TEACHER nods him per- 
mission to speak.) Let’s forget it, 
Mike. There are more important 
things to remember. 

Teacuer I’m proud of you both. 
(Lights start to fade slowly.) Now 
then, class, turn to page thirty-seven. 
(Lights out.) 

Narrator One of the most important 
functions of the schools today is edu- 
cation for good citizenship. Day in 
and day out, through their studies 
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and practical activities, boys and 
girls in the schools learn. . . . 

(Roll of drums as lights go on re- 
vealing a row of boys and girls across 
midstage, and behind them the rest of 
the cast. The three pupils at the ex- 
treme left and the three at the extreme 
right are separated from the others by a 
small space; these six speak the key 
themes of each section of this recitation, 
and the others give the examples or sub- 
themes. At rear hangs a large Ameri- 
can flag. . . . The roll of drums ceases 
soon after the lights are on, but sounds 
again, briefly, while the Ist Purn, 
at the extreme left, takes four steps 
forward. Then the drums stop.) 

Ist Purm The good citizen knows 
and cherishes his great American 
heritage! (Brief roll of drums.) 
1775! The immortal words of Pat- 
rick Henry... . 

4rH Pury (From left; may be dressed 
as Patrick Henry.) “I know not 
what course others may take, but as 
for me, give me liberty or give me 
death!” 

(Roll of drums.) 

lst Porm. 1776! The Declaration of 
Independence. . . . 

4ru Porm (From right; may be dressed 
as THoMas JEFFERSON.) “We hold 
these truths to be self-evident, that 
all men are created equal; that they 
are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights; that among 
these, are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness.” 


(Brief roll of drums.) 
Ist Porm 1789! The United States 
Constitution. .. . 


Sta Pury (From left; may be dressed 
as one of the Founding Fathers.) 





“We, the people of the United States, 
in order to form a more perfect 
union, establish justice, insure do- 
mestic tranquility, provide for the 
common defense, promote the gen- 
eral welfare, and secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our pos- 
terity, do ordain and establish this 
Constitution for the United States 
of America.” 

Ist Purm And the Bill of Rights. .. . 

5TH Purm (From right.) “Congress 
shall make no law respecting an es- 
tablishment of religion, or prohibit- 
ing the free exercise thereof; or 
abridging the freedom of speech, or 
of the press; or the right of the people 
peaceably to assemble, and to peti- 
tion the government for a redress of 
grievances. .. .” 

(Brief roll of drums.) 

Ist Porm 1863! Abraham Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Address. . . . 

6TH Porm. (From right; may be made 
up to look like Lincotun.) “.. . that 
this nation, under God, shall have a 
new birth of freedom —and that 
government of the people, by the 
people, for the people, shall not 
perish from the earth.” 

(Pause. Roll of drums while 1st 
Pupu. at extreme right takes four steps 
forward.) 

Ist Purm The good citizen seeks to 
understand his government! 

71H Porm (From left.) He studies 
the government’s structure. 

7tH Pupmu (From right.) He keeps 
informed on new departments es- 
tablished to meet new needs. 

8tH Purm (From left.) He keeps in- 
formed on new issues that arise, so 
that he may guide his representa- 














tives in Congress and cast his own 
vote intelligently. 

8TH Pupm (From right.) He knows 
that a people cannot long remain free 
unless they understand their govern- 
ment and act to make it effective! 

(Roll of drums while 2nv Pupii 

from left takes four steps forward.) 

2np Purim. The good citizen helps to 
correct unsatisfactory conditions! 

9TH Pupm (From left.) He realizes 
that things like crime, unemploy- 
ment, bad housing, and waste of the 
country’s natural resources are harm- 
ful to the community and the nation. 

9TH Purr (From right.) He acts to 
improve such sore spots through the 
development of public opinion, by 
taking part in the work of civic or- 
ganizations, by casting his vote at 
every election. 

10re Purim (From left.) He knows 
that those who fail to do their civic 
duties are weakening their country’s 
institutions! 
(Roll of drums while 2xv Puri 
from right takes four steps forward.) 
2np Puri. (From right.) The good 
citizen respects honest differences of 
opinion! 

10TH Pur. (From right.) He helps 
to protect the rights of minority 
groups. 

lita Purm (From left.) He realizes 
that he will sometimes be in the 
minority himself. 

llra Porm (From right.) He knows 
that minority points of view some- 
times become majority points of view 
through democratic discussion and 
acceptance. 

127TH Purm (From left.) He is aware 
that when minority rights are lost, 





liberty will have vanished! 

(Roll of drums while 3xv Purn 

from left takes four steps forward.) 

Srp Purm The good citizen respects 
the law! 

12rnh Purpm (From right.) He recog- 
nizes that in general the laws in 
effect are the will of the majority of 
our people. 

13TH Pupm (From left.) If he feels 
that a certain law should be abol- 
ished, he works to have it repealed — 
but in the meantime, he obeys it. 

18th Purm (From right.) He real- 
izes that if everyone obeyed or dis- 
obeyed laws at his own pleasure, the 
result would be chaos! 
(Roll of drums while Srv Purn 
from right takes four steps forward.) 
Srp Purim The good citizen believes 
in democracy! 

14th Puram (From left.) The good 
citizen has an unwavering faith in 
the democratic way of life. 

14TH Purr (From right.) The good 
citizen feels that, even though all 
our democratic ideals are not yet 
fully achieved, he is glad that he lives 
in a country where such ideals are the 
goal. 

15TH Purm (From left.) The good 
citizen strives to make the American 
dream come wholly true! 

(Pause. To the roll of drums, the 
pupils remaining upstage march four 
steps forward, so that their front row 
forms one row with the siz pupils down- 
stage. Accompanied by a piano, or 
by the school orchestra if available — 
and with the school glee club partici- 
pating, where such exists — all sing 
“* America.”’) 

(THE END) 
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Part Five 


Vocabulary Builder 





The Trojan Horse 


Characters 
FRANK 


en } two schoolboys 


Priam, King of Troy 

Laocoén, a priest 

THYMOETES, an elder 

Capys, an elder 

CAPTAIN 

Two Troyan Gvuarps, A SERVANT, 
GREEK SOLDIERS 

Scene Two chairs on an otherwise 
bare stage. Enter from right two boys, 


Frank and Buu. Frank carries 
school books. Brix drops lazily into a 
chair. 

Frank I’m going to get rid of these. 


(He indicates books, as he goes off at 
left. Bru gets up, lines up the other 
chair to face his, and sits down again, 
stretching his legs across the seat of 
the other chair. FRANK reénters.) 

Buu Say, Frank — while you're there, 
turn on the radio, will you? Thanks. 
(He says all this in one breath.) 

Frank (Drily.) You're welcome, Bill. 
(He steps to left side and switches on 
an imaginary radio, which is sup- 
posedly just out of sight. Then he 
comes over to Bru.) (With exagger- 
ated politeness.) Pardon me. (He 
takes the second chair from under 
Brw’s legs.) 

Brut Oh, I was only saving a seat for 
you. 

Frank (Sarcastically.) Thanks... . 
There’s the radio. 

Voice ...And wherever possible, 
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especially in Norway and the Low- 
lands, they used the old Trejan 
Horse technique. They sent iarge 
numbers of soldiers, technical ex- 
perts, and spies into a country, dis- 
guised as “tourists.” Then, when 
the time came, these “tourists” 
seized important points, opening the 
way for an attacking army. This 
plan goes back to over three thou- 
sand years ago — and they have re- 
vived it with typical German effi- 
ciency. 

ANNOUNCER You have just heard The 
Expert, our own military analyst, 
discussing modern war tactics. Tune 
in again tomorrow, same time, same 
station, for another informative 
broadcast by — The Expert! (Dur- 
ing this last announcement, Frank 
goes over to the radio again, and just as 
the announcer finishes, turns it off.) 

Buu Why did you turn it off? 

Frank Look, Bill — he said that tech- 
nique goes back three thousand 
years — 

Buu Sure — that’s ancient history. 

Frank But why is it called the Trojan 
Horse technique? 

Buu (Vaguely.) Oh, because it hap- 
pened in ancient Troy, and there was 
a horse mixed up in it — you know, 
like in the Lone Ranger. 

Frank (Smiling.) Like in the Lone 
Ranger? — I think I’d better look it 
up. (He goes off left, and returns 
with an open book. Stopping not far 




















from the left side, he reads to himself 
for a few moments, then says:) There’s 
a horse in it all right, Bill — but a 
wooden horse. Say, this is inter- 
esting. (He reads to himself.) 

Bu A wooden horse? What would 
that be good for? Read it out loud. 

Frank .. . Back in the twelfth cen- 
tury B.c., the city of Troy was be- 
sieged by a Greek army under Aga- 
memnon. (Buu gels up and goes 
over to read it with him.) For ten 
years they fought, but the Trojans 
under King Priam held them off. 
Then, one fateful day, in the Trojan 
palace... . (FranxK and Buu go off 
at left... . After a short pause, a 
SERVANT enters with a gold cloth which 
he flings over one of the chairs. The 
other chair he carries out at right. 
From left enter two helmeted Guarps 
with spears. They take places behind 
the chair. . . . Enter from left Kine 
Priam, the priest Laocotn, and the 
elders Txymortes and Capys. Priam 
goes to the chair and sits in it. Lao- 
codn and Capys stand to left of the 
chair, Tuymoetes to right.) 

Priam (Sadly.) Ten years of fight- 
ing without end, and many brave 
ones fallen on both sides... . (A 
helmeted Trojan Captain rushes in 
from right, drops to his knees.) 

Captain Good news, O Priam! I 
bring good news. 

Priam We have need of good news. 
Rise, Captain and speak. 

Captain (Rising.) The Greeks have 
broken camp and sailed away in their 
ships! 

Priam (Rising, surprised.) Gone — 
sailed for home? How can that be? 

Tuymoetes (Happily.) That means 


they have lifted the siege! We've 
won! 

Priam I thank the gods... . But 
what says Laocoin, priest of the sea- 
god Neptune? Why look you still 
so gloomy? 

Laocoén It is not like the Greeks. I 
fear their guile. 

Captain But there’s not a man of 
them left. The beach is bare — ex- 
cept for a giant statue they’ ve erected 
to the gods. 

Priam A statue? 

Captarn A huge wooden horse. You 
can see it from your windows, 0 
Priam. 

Priam Come, friends—let us view 
this statue. (He goes to the right, fol- 
lowed by the others. Near the side, 
they stop and peer into the distance, 
looking slightly downwards.) 

Laocoén An enormous creature, this 
wooden horse. Was there nothing to 
show why it was built? 

Captain It bears the inscription: “A 
thank-offering from the Greeks to 
Athene for their home-return.” 

Priam (Turning away.) An offering 
to the goddess Athene. . . . We too 
should thank the gods. Let us go to 
the temple. (He starts to the left.) 

Caprams But the wooden horse stands 
before the gates, O Priam. What 
shall we do with it? 

Priam (Halting.) True. We must 
decide. What say you, Capys? 

Capys I say — to touch it may offend 
the goddess Athene. Let it stay 
where it is. 

Priam And you, Thymoetes? 

Tuymoetes I say, let us take the 
wooden horse into the city, and keep 
it here forever as a trophy of our 
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victory. 

Laocotn I say, destroy it. If the 
Greeks should bring gifts, I would 
fear them none the less. 

Tuymortes The Greeks are gone. 
Can a wooden horse destroy a city? 
I say, the wooden horse will bring 
good fortune on Troy! 

Priam (Raising his hand.) So be it. 
Draw the horse into the city. And 
let there be such merriment tonight 
as befits the successful end of ten 
bloody years of war! (The Captain 
bows and goes off right.) 

Carrs I go, O Priam, to join in the 
revels. (He bows and exits right.) 

Laocoén I go, O Priam, to offer sac- 
rifice to Neptune, that Troy remain 
unharmed. (He goes off left.) 

Tuymoetes (Goes to right and looks 
out as though through window.) They 
are drawing the wooden horse into 
the city, O King. 

Priam (Glances towards window, then 
walks slowly to throne and sits.) How 
early it grows dark today. 

Tuymortes (Walking slowly across to 
left.) The Greek horse today has be- 
come a Trojan horse. This night 
will be remembered in history! 


Priam Perhaps. .. . (After a pause, 
suddenly.) What noise is that? 

Tuymoetes (Uneasily.) It sounds 
like the alarm. (He starts back to- 
wards the window, but stops as the 
Captain, with drawn sword, rushes in 
from the right, breathing heavily.) 

Capratn Woe, woe, O Priam! Troy 
is lost! 

Priam (Rising.) Troy lost? That 
cannot be. Our enemies are gone. 
Captain Treachery and guile, O 

Priam! It wasatrick. The wooden 
horse was hollow. Inside it were 
concealed fifty of the best fighting 
men of the Greeks. Unobserved, 
they came out of the horse and 
opened the gates of the city to the 
Greek army, whose boats had re- 
turned in the darkness. . . . There 
is fighting everywhere — and we are 
greatly outnumbered! (Just as he 
Sinishes, from the right a band of hel- 
meted Greeks with shields and spears 
rush in. Catching sight of Priam, 
they pause facing him and raise their 
spears high, pointed towards the 
Trojans. They remain frozen in this 
position, their backs to the audience.) 

THE END 











Part Six 





Radio Play 





First Freedom 


By Philo Higley 


NARRATOR JOHN PETER ZENGER 1s 
almost a forgotten name today. Even 
in his own time he was not an impor- 
tant man, as such men went... 
merely a poor printer in the City of 
New York. The cause for which he 
stood was important, though; more 
important than he guessed. So was 
the outcome of his trial, which took 
place long before the American colonies 
had gained their independence. The 
struggle in which ZenGER played his 
part did not occur on any famous 
battlefield; the honors and trappings of 
war were reserved for other men .. . 
and yet it has been called “the most 
significant battle fought by the demo- 
cratic spirit in America before the 
signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence.” 

A stifling August day in 1735 . . . the 
little brick City Hall of New York. 
The defendant: Joun Peter ZENGER, 
obscure German-American printer, 38 
years old. The prosecutor: Francis 
Harrinecton, wealthy and celebrated 
Attorney-General of the Colony, ardent 
supporter of the King’s government. 
The charge: publication of “false, 
scandalous and seditious libels against 
the Crown.” A crowded courtroom 
and great throngs in the streets outside 
waited for the verdict in suspense .. . 
(Bailiff’s Bell is rung.) 

Bauirr Hear ye, hear ye, hear ye! 
Let the courtroom rise! (Shuffle of 


many feet; babble of excited voices.) 

A Man The jury’s coming back! 
D’you think they’ll let him off? 

AnotHer Man They don’t look very 
cheerful. (Jupce’s gavel, followed 
by silence.) 

Jupce Has the jury reached a ver- 
dict? 

Foreman We have, Your Honor. 
. . - (Music up.) 

Narrator What events led to this trial? 
What brought this great outpouring of 
citizens — and why was there such 
breathless public interest in the fate of 
one humble printer on that August day 
in 1735? The story begins three years 
before, on another day in August, 
when His Sovereign British Majesty's 
colony of New York awaited its new 
governor. Wia11am Cossy was his 
name. Already this appointee of the 
King was many months overdue; he 
had been slow to sail from England. 
When word came at last that his ship, 
the “‘Seaford,” had been sighted of 
Sandy Hook, half the city crowded to 
the harbor ... (Babble of voices, 
crowd gathering.) 

Ist Man Look at’emcome. Every- 
body wants to catch the first sight 
of him. 

2np Man They say he’s an important 
man in England. 

lst Man Why’s he been so long ar- 
riving? That’s what I'd like to 
know. Had his appointment thir- 
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his ship, 
ghted off 
rowded to 
f voices, 


Every- 
irst sight 
mportant 


» long ar- 
| like to 


rent thir- 


teen months ago. (Hubbub of crowd 
increases.) 

@np Man There’s Rip Van Dam, 
who’s filled his place for him. Why 
don’t you ask him, William? 

Ist Man By the saints, I will! Good 
evening, Mr. Van Dam. Sorry to 
know you'll soon be out of office, sir. 
Best governor we've had in these 
parts for a lifetime. 

Van Dam (Cheerfully.) No, no, I 
joost did my part as best I could — 
till His Excellency should come, 
William. (Laughs.) Och, we Dutch- 
men should not be offizers here nowa- 
days. You know that as well as I 
do, William. It is no longer New 
Amsterdam, remember; it is New 
York! 

Ist Man We been wonderin’, Mr. 
Van Dam. Why did the new guv’- 


nor wait so long before he sailed 
from England? 
Van Dam Well —private business 


perhaps. I cannot say. 

Ist Man Henry Bell was over there 
not long ago, you know, sir. He 
didn’t like the things he heard about 
this Cosby in London. 

Van Dam William, you must be char- 
itable. Gossip sells cheap. 

2np Man (Aside.) Come on, come 
on, William. Don’t pester Mr. Van 
Dam. Let’s go over to the Black 
Horse. I want some ale. If you'll 
excuse US, Sir. . . . 

Van Dam Of course, of course. Goot 
night, my friends. 

Ist Man Well . . . good night, sir. 
(Fading out.) And—TI’m sorry... . 

Van Dam (Raises voice.) Hey there, 
John Peter! Nice evening, eh? You 
never miss any excitement, do you? 
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ZeNGER (Slight German accent.) Good 
evening, Excellency. Ach, I am 
honored. 

Van Dam (Laughs.) Not Excellency 
after tonight, John Peter. 

ZenceR And more’s the pity, sir. 
You haff never met my wife Anna, I 
think, Excellency? 

Van Dam I am honored, Mistress 
Zenger. 

Wire (Humbly.) Good evening, Ex- 
cellency. 

Van Dam Still in the little shop on 
Broad Street, John Peter? 

Zencer Yes, Excéllency. But now 
and then I work for William Brad- 
ford on his Weekly Gazette. I was 
his apprentice once for eight years 
when I was a boy. .. . 

Van Dam But certainly. I remember. 

ZenceR And now — it adds a little 
to our earnings, when things are 
slow at the shop. 

Van Dam Things slow at your shop, 
Zenger? Not for a first-rate printer 
like you! 

ZenceR (Laughs.) Ach, often, Ex- 
cellency! But I have nothing to 
complain of. I come to America as 
a little boy . . . only thirteen .. . 
an immigrant. I am bound out as 
an apprentice. Now I am a freeman 
of the City of New York; as free as 
anyone, with chust as many oppor- 
tunities. We have much to be 
thankful for in this country. 

Van Dam That’s the kind of talk I 
like to hear, John Peter. Well, 
Lewis! Quite an occasion, eh? 

Lewis Morris Evening, Rip. Looks 
like your time has come, eh? 
(Chuckles.) 

Van Dam This is Mr. John Peter 

















Zenger, Lewis. John Peter, meet 
Chief Justice Lewis Morris of the 
Supreme Court. 

ZENGER It is an honor, sir. 

Van Dam Zenger’s one of the few 
good printers in the colony, Lewis. 
Right now he’s doing some work for 
Bradford's “Gazette,” too. 

Morris Well, since it’s the only 
newspaper we ve got, I suppose it is a 
good one, Mr. Zenger. All the same 
I wish we had a better. 

ZenceR It could be a better paper, 
Your Honor. It could indeed. 

Morris Old Bradford’s too con- 
founded cringing. ... What we 
need in New York is a paper that 
will speak up for the people. Well, 
well, it’ll come in time perhaps. 
(Distant salute of guns.) 

Wire (Ezcited.) Come, come, John 
Peter. We will miss everything. 
Zencer (Laughs.) Excuse us, gen- 
tlemen. My wife, she is much ex- 
cited. She has a great love for this 

province. 

Morris Don’t mind my frankness, 
Mr. Zenger. That’s my way. 

Zencer Certainly not, sir. (Fad- 
ing.) Good night, gentlemen. (Sa- 
lute repeated off: 3 volleys.) 

Morris Three volleys. He’s land- 
ing, Rip. Between you and me, my 
friend, I don’t like what I hear about 
this Cosby. When the King sent 
him to the island of Minorca, he 
brought on a general uprising. 

Van Dam (Gloomily.) Neither do I 
like it, Lewis, though I’d not say so 
to another man. Vell, I suppose he 
hass been busy on some necessary 
business all these months, eh? 

Morris Carousing is more like it. 


Prefers Paris to London, I hear. 

A Man (Running up.) He’s here 
he’s here! 

Van Dam (Brightening.) Well, per 
haps we're wrong, Lewis. Mayb 
this time the King hass sent us | 
paragon . . . God knows, it’s time 
(Music up.) 

Narrator But the pessimists wer 
soon justified. It didn’t take the colo 
nists long to realize that their new gor 
ernor was a pompous avaricious fellou 
A few days after his arrival, the much 
loved Rie Van Dam was summoned t 
Governor's House. . . . 

Cossy (Clears throat self-importantly. 
Mister Van Dam — by virtue 0 
your office as senior member of th 
Provincial Assembly, you have acte: 
for me while I was detained in Eng 
er 

Van Dam That is quite correct, Ex 
cellency. 

Cossy I understand that during thi 
period you have received the full sal 
ary and emoluments due the Gov 
ernor. 

Van Dam That is correct also. 

Cossy This — er — surprised me some 
what, I'll confess, Van Dam. How 
ever I am willing to pass the matte 
over — make no issue of it — if you 
will here and now agree. . . 

Van Dam Pardon an interruption 
Excellency. I did not think ther 
was an issue. I filled the office t 
the best of my abilities. They ma: 
not be equal to yours, sir; still, | 
served as conscientiously as I knev 
how. 

Cosspy That’s beside the point en 
tirely, Mr. Van Dam! But [In 
willing to forget the matter, pro 
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vided you return half of the monies 
received by you while holding office. 

Van Dam Return? To whom, Ex- 
cellency? To the colony? 

Cossy Certainly not! To me, sir. 
It was my office. 

Van Dam _ It was, Excellency, and if 
you'll forgive me, many have won- 
dered why you were so slow to take 
it up. His Majesty appointed you 
early in 1731; you have arrived only 
this week. 

Cossy Van Dam, I'll not argue with 
you! Do you accept my terms? 
Van Dam I’m quite willing to accept 
them, Excellency — provided you 
will divide with me, in the same pro- 
portion, all fees and salaries you re- 
ceived while lingering in England. 
Or was it Paris? Let me see now, 

thirteen months at .. . 

Cossy Van Dam! I shall not toler- 
ate such impudence! 

ServaANt (Opening door.) Chief Jus- 
tice Morris calling, Your Excellency. 

Cospy Let him come in. See here, 
Van Dam... 

Van Dam _ Then too, Your Excellency, 
there is the gift you’ve just received 
from the colonists, on your arrival. 
I’m afraid, sir, that all in all, the re- 
turns which you will divide with me 
far outdistance my modest earnings. 

Cossy This is beyond endurance! 
You may go, Van Dam. But I warn 
you — give thought to what I’ve 
said. I shall sue you for the money 
if you’ve not agreed to my terms 
within the week. (Door opens.) 

Morris Good afternoon, Your Ex- 
cellency. Well, hello, Rip. 

VanDam Just leaving, Lewis. Good 
day, Excellency. (Door closes.) 


Cossy (Raging.) Fool! 
Stupid provincial! 

Morris Why, sir, what’s the trouble? 

Cossy I'll sue him, that’s what I’ll 
do. As surely as I’m standing here 
alive, I'll sue him. Van Dam has 
the effrontery to ask that J divide 
with him my stipend from the Royal 
Treasury for the past 13 months . . . 

Morris (Surprised.) Van Dam de- 
manded that? 

Cosspy ... And has refused me even 
one half of what he has received, un- 
less I meet such terms! Could any- 
thing be more fantastic? 

Morris Oh, but now I understand. 
You see, sir... 

Cosspy I shan’t endure such impu- 
dence — and I told him so! 

Morris But Excellency, if I may re- 
mind you, only this week the colony 
has made you a generous gift .. . 
quite apart from your salary. 


Ingrate! 


Cossy Humph! Ingrates! A paltry 
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seven hundred and fifty pounds! 
Do they think I’m impressed with 
that? 

Morris _ They intended it as a gesture 
of welcome, Excellency. I fear it 
was all they could afford. 

Cossy A primitive lot, these Ameri- 
cans! Well, I'll show them! See 
here, Morris, I mean what I say 
about this Van Dam fellow. If I 
can’t sue him in the ordinary way, 
I'll issue a new ordinance. Yes, I'll 
give you Supreme Court Judges au- 
thority to hear causes as Barons of 
the Exchequer. 

Morris But, sir, that would consti- 
tute a court of Equity. The people 
here have always been opposed to 
such a court. It would never pass 

















the Assembly. 

Cossy Confound the Assembly! I 
mean to have my way in this, do you 
hear? And you, Morris — as Chief 
Justice, you will oblige me by seeing 
that Van Dam is punished for his 
arrogance. That is, you will if you 
are wise. I'll teach this colony of 
yokels to show respect for govern- 
ment. I'll teach them — once and 
for all! (Music up.) 

Narrator VAN Dam staunchly stood 
his ground — and in due time the Gov- 
ernor brought suit as he had threat- 
ened. But Morris, sitting as Chief 
Justice in the case, promptly dismissed 
the charges against Van Dam for lack 
of cause. In a rage, the Governor 
wrote a savage letter to Morris, de- 
manding an explanation. .. . 

Cosspy Well, Captain Winters, you've 
kept me waiting an excessively long 
time! 

Ame I regret it, Excellency. The 
Chief Justice was preparing a copy 
of the court’s opinion, which you 
asked for. 

Cossy All right, all right. What did 
he say? 

Ame He is sending you a letter, 
ee ot 

Cossy But what did he say? Speak 
up man. I haven’t got all day! 

Are He said to tell you, sir, that as 
to his integrity, he has given you 
no occasion to call it in question. 
He has been in office almost twenty 
years and in that time neither the 
powerful nor the poor have influ- 
enced his decisions. Those were his 
words, sir. Thenhe... well... 

Cossy (Angrily.) Go on, go on! 

Are He said to tell you, Excellency, 
that he has no reason to expect any 
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favor from you. Therefore he i 
not afraid to stand the test of th 
strictest inquiry you can make con 
cerning his conduct. 

Cossy I have plans for Mr. Morris 
Captain Winters. You say he sen 
a copy of his court opinion on th 
Van Dam case? 

Awe I have it here, sir. 

Cossy Reread that last section. 

Arne (Clears throat, unrolls paper. 
“As I take it, the erecting of a nev 
Court of Equity by Letters Patent 
or Ordinance of the Governor and 
his council, without assent of the 
Legislature, is unlawful and not « 
sufficient warrant to justify thi: 
court to proceed in a course ol 
Equity. Therefore, by the Grace ol 
God, I, as Chief Justice of this prov- 
ince, shall not pay any obedience tc 
them on this point.” 

Cossy So...he did dare! Ma- 
licious meddler! Well, Winters, Mr. 
Morris will regret this affront to his 
governor! 

Awe Sir, do you mean... ? 

Cossy I mean this is the end of Mor- 
ris on the bench. And those two 
lawyers who pled Van Dam’s cause 
in court . . . what were their names’ 

Ame James Alexander and William 
Smith, sir. 

Cosspy They shall be disbarred, I'll 
see to that. Disbarred for con- 
tempt. They'll never practice law 
again in New York. Two secondary 
judges sat with Morris, did they not? 
Was one of them James DeLancey? 

Ame Yes. 

Cosspy DeLancey will become Chief 
Justice in Morris’s place. 

Arne But Excellency, he — 

Cossy Don’t look so thunderstruck, 
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my friend. He had to stay silent 
this time. I can control DeLancey. 
I already know that. So does he 
. . « (Music up.) 

Narrator Driven from the bench, 
Morris prepared to fight the Gover- 
nor’s injustices with every weapon at 
hand. To bring both Van Dam’s case 
and his own before the public, he ran 
as a candidate for the state assembly, 
in the district of Eastchester. When 
the Governor learned this he put up one 
of his lieutenants in opposition and 
launched a campaign to intimidate the 
voters. New York's single newspa- 
per, the Gazette, was now completely 
under control of the Governor’s party. 
Nevertheless, Joun Peter ZENGER 
was on hand at the election, determined 
to write an impartial report of every- 
thing that happened. Among the 
voters were JaMES ALEXANDER and 
Wim Sairu, the two lawyers who 
had been disbarred for their defense of 
Van Dam... . (Voices of crowd 
milling about the polls.) 

Smirn Well, well, if it isn’t Zenger! 

ZenceR ’Morning, Mr.Smith. "Morn- 
ing, Mr. Alexander. 

SmirH Don’t tell me you’re out here 
for the “Gazette,” John Peter! 

ALEXANDER You don’t think that 
old rabbit Bradford would print any- 
thing about this, do you? 

Smrra (Laughs.) Not if it goes against 
the governor! 

lencer I intend to find out, gentle- 
men. How many have voted al- 
ready? 

Suara About three hundred, I should 
say. Here’s an item for you, Zen- 
ger. Fifty of ‘em arrived at mid- 
night last night and stood in line. 
They thought our good governor 


might try a trick or two — and close 
the polls before an honest ballot had 
been cast. 

ALEXANDER Well, he waited till this 
morning for his tricks. That Cap- 
tain Winters of his just tried to vote 
a whole crowd of unenfranchised 
sailors from the harbor front. And 
the King’s Sheriff has been bluster- 
ing around here since daybreak — 
frightening honest men who’ve got a 
right to vote! (Sudden commotion 
off: Yells and cries from crowd.) 

ZeNGER What’s going on now? 

A Man (Off.) Mr. Alexander, did 
youhear? They’ve just disqualified 
38 Quakers — and they were all for 
Morris, too! 

ALEXANDER But how... ? 

Man The Quakers said they’d use the 
word “affirm” — but they wouldn’t 
“swear!” 

ZENGER Good bye, gentlemen! 

Smita Here Zenger, where are you 
off to? 

ZENGER I’m going over there and 
find out if that’s true. If it is every 
word of it goes into my account. 

SmitH Don’t be a fool, John Peter! 
Cosby owns your paper, lock, stock 
and barrel! That truckler Bradford 
will never use a word of it! 

ALEXANDER Lad, lad, you’re wasting 
your time! 

ZENGER I came here to report what 
happens. If a man is honest, he 
must set down what he sees. .. . 
(Music up.) 

Narrator Ez-Justice Morris was 
elected by a good majority — but Zzn- 
GER’s friends guessed right about 
Bradford’s “Gazette.” His story of 
the election frauds was “killed” and 
Zenger was dismissed for writing it. 











Back in his own small print shop, he 
was sought out by an important man 

. (Sound of hand press thump- 
ing.) 

Wire John Peter, there’s someone at 
the door! (Press stops.) 

Zencer Why Anna, it’s Mr. Morris! 
(Raises voice.) Come in, Your Honor. 
Come in. It isa privilege to see you, 
sir. 

Morris (Affably.) Not “Your Honor” 
any longer, Mr. Zenger. I’m just a 
plain Assemblyman now. 

Zencer Thank God we still have a 
champion anyhow, Mr. Morris! New 
York could not have spared you in 
times like these. 

Morris It’s the times I’ve come to 
talk to you about. Alexander and 
Smith and I have been visited by a 
rather amazing idea. Are you ex- 
tremely busy, Zenger? 

ZenceR Oh sir . . . a few handbills. 
That’s all — since Mr. Bradford sent 
me packing. 

Morris Good. You see, we want to 
make use of your talent. That is, if 
you'll consent. . . . 

Zencer Mr. Morris, I would be 
grateful for any work at all. A 
man’s family must eat. 

Morris We come to you because we 
think your ideas are akin to ours — 
where liberty is concerned, Zenger. 
Suddenly it occurred to us — why 
should there be only one newspaper 
in New York . . . and that a cring- 
ing one at best? We would be will- 
ing to finance a new paper — if you 
will publish it. 

Zencer I? But Mr. Morris, I am 
not an educated man. If only I 
was! If... oh, but what an honor 
it would be, with men like you . . . 





BGs aX: 

Morris Easy now, easy! Of cour: 
you could do it . . . and we war 
you. First, though, I must war 
you. There will be danger. W 
would present the people’s cau: 
instead of the government’s. Ry 
member that. We would do all w 
could to help you, write the ed 
torials. ... 

Zencer (Deeply moved.) But M 
Morris, it is my great dream! 
feel — I feel as if I should weep. . 
paper that speaks for freedom, fc 
truth and honesty. 

Morris We must try to make it tha 
my friend. But if we do, there wi 
certainly betrouble . . . grave trot 
ble, perhaps. 

ZeNGER Don’t think that that woul 
halt me. Mr. Morris! I have 
wife I love and I have children. 
believe in them. But just as mucl 
I believe in freedom. That is why 
came here to America. 

Morris The case against Van Da 
has finally been dropped — becau: 
of the anger of the people. Bt 
there will be other causes, plenty « 
them. We must show that Amer 
cans won't tolerate oppression. 

Zencer Mr. Morris—if you wi 
have me —I would be very prou 
. . . (Music up.) 

Narrator The first issue of the new 
paper made its appearance on Noven 
ber 5, 1773. “The New York Weeki 
Journal, Containing the Freshest A 
vises, Foreign and Domestic, Publish 
by John Peter Zenger” . . . So ra 
the legend on its masthead. From tl 
jirst, it attacked Cossy and his a 
ministration, though no statemen 
were made which could not readily | 
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proven. At last the governor ordered 
copies of the “Journal” to be burned 
in City Square by the public hangman 
... and Zencer was thrown into 
jail. But even from there he edited 
his paper. His wife came regularly to 
hear his instructions through a hole in 
the door of his cell . . . 

Wire (Whispering.) 
Come nearer the door. 
something I must tell you! 

ZenceR Anna, my dear. Are you all 
right? 

Wire Yes. Listen. Mr. Morris is 
trying to get Andrew Hamilton of 
Philadelphia to defend you at the 
trial. 

ZenceR Andrew Hamilton. The 
greatest lawyer of the day! But — 
will he consent? 

Wire Mr. Morris thinks he will. 
The warrant for your arrest was only 
from the Council. That was not 
legal, he says — and Hamilton agrees. 
But you must not speak of this. It 
is a secret. They wish the court to 
be surprised when Hamilton ap- 
pears. ... 

ZeNGER I understand, Anna. Now 
here is the article by Mr. Alexander 
which you brought me yesterday, 
about the cheating of the Mohawk 
Indians. Set it on the first page. 
And you must remind Mr. Smith to 
write that Cosby asks one-third for 
himself on all grants of land to 
settlers. He was to gather the facts 
and have it ready for next week. . . . 

Wire Yes, John Peter, I will tell him. 

Zencer Anna, does the paper still 
sell? 

Wire Everyone is buying it, John 
Peter. We were sold clean at noon 
yesterday — so we reprinted. And 


John Peter! 
There is 


everyone talks about you. The 
people are with us, John Peter. . . . 
(Music up.) 

Narrator After nine months’ impris- 
onment, ZENGER was brought to trial 
on August 4, 1735. The two judges 
on the bench were Governor Cosby’s 
men. First the Attorney General, 
Francis Harrison, charged the pris- 
oner with the crime of libel. . . . 

Harrison May it please Your Hon- 
ors and you, Gentlemen of the Jury, 
the Information now before the 
Court, to which the defendant Zen- 
ger has pleaded Not Guilty, is an 
Information for printing and pub- 
lishing a false, scandalous and sedi- 
tious libel in which His Excellency, 
the Governor of this province, who is 
the King’s immediate representative 
here, is greatly and unjustly scan- 
dalized as a person having no regard 
to law nor justice. . . . (Music up; 
then fade immediately to.) 

Harrison . . . And if the Gentlemen 
of the Jury would like an illustration 
of the libels heretofore mentioned, I 
shall read the following, appearing 
in the “New York Weekly Journal” 
and supposedly quoting a gentleman 
then moving from New York to 
Pennsylvania on his reason for so 
doing. Here are the words: “We 
(meaning the people of New York) 
see men’s deeds destroyed, judges 
arbitrarily displaced, new courts 
erected without consent of the legis- 
lature, and men of known estates 
denied their votes. Who is there in 
this province that can call anything 
his own or enjoy any liberty? For 
which reason I have left it (meaning 
the province of New York) and I be- 
lieve more will.” Thus ends the 








quotation in question, gentlemen. 
And I say that even should such a 
quotation be a true one, yet it is 
treasonous against the Crown and 
incites the people to disrespect of 
government . . . (Music up.) 


Narrator There was a great stir in 


the hot and crowded courtroom when 
the famous ANDREW HAMILTON rose 
todefend the prisoner. He argued that 
the case rested solely on the question of 
whether the printed statements of ZEN- 
GER were false or true and that they 
were libel only if they were false. In 
his concluding appeal to the jury . . . 


Hamiuton As you see, I labor under 


the weight of many years .. . yet 
old and weak as I am, I should think 
it my duty to go to the utmost part 
of the land if I could be of any use in 
assisting to quench the flame of 
prosecutions upon Informations — 
set on foot by the government, to 
deprive a people of the right of re- 
monstrating, and complaining of the 
arbitrary attempts of men in power. 
Men who injure and oppress the 
people under their administration 
provoke them to cry out and com- 
plain; and then make that very com- 
plaint the foundation for new op- 
pressions and prosecutions. I wish 
I could say there were no instances 
of this kind. But to conclude: the 
question before the court and you, 
Gentlemen of the Jury, is not of 
small or private concern; it is not the 
cause of one poor printer, nor of 
New York alone, which you are try- 
ing. No! It may, in its conse- 
quences, affect every freeman that 
lives under a British government on 
the main of America. It is the best 





cause; it is the cause of liberty! . . 
(Music up; fade out to:) 

Bauirr (Rings his bell.) Hear y 
hear ye! Let the courtroom ris 
(Great stir and shuffle of feet.) 

Man (Above the babble.) The jury 
coming back! D’you think they’ 
let him off? 

Anotuer Man They don’t look ver 
cheerful! (Gavel, then silence.) 

Jupce Has the jury reached a ve 
dict? 

Foreman We have, Your Hono 
We find the defendant, John Pete 
Zenger, not guilty of publishing fals 
scandalous and seditious libels again: 
the Crown. (The last of the For: 
MAN’S words are drowned in the cheer 
and wild acclaim of the crowd.) 

Man Zenger! Zenger! Hurray fe 
Zenger! (Bells begin tolling in cit; 
off.) 

2np Man Listen to that mob ow 
side! They’re yelling all the wa 
down Broadway! (Music Up.) 

Narrator As ANpREW Hami.ro 
said, this was not merely the cause of on 
poor printer. The acquittal of Jon 
Peter ZENGER meant the foundatio 
of liberty of the press in America. . 
fundamental of democracy has bee 
established for all time. Eleven yea 
later, Joun Peter ZENGER died, age 
49. He lies in an unknown grav 
But what he won, the people wo 
They had gained their mightiest weape 
for combatting arbitrary power . . 
the right to criticize the conduct of the 
public men in public. For yesterda: 
for today, for tomorrow, there can ha 
been few rights so worth defending . . 
(Music up for finish.) 

THE END 
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Part One 


Afternoon at the Old Corner 


by Bernard Reines 


Characters 
(In order of appearance.) 
CLERK 
NATHANIEL HawrtnHorne, in his early 
forties. 
James T. Frevps, in his late twenties. 
Woman, middle-aged. 
Bronson Axcort, in his middle forties. 
Louisa May A.cort, thirteen. 
O_p Woman 
Joun GREENLEAF WHITTIER, in his late 
thirties. 
James Russet, Lowe 1, in his late 
twenties. 


Younc WomMAN 

Rateu Waipo Emerson, in his early 
forties. 

MarGaret Fuiier, in her middle 
thirties. 


Harriet Beecuer Stowe, in her mid- 
dle thirties. 

Otiver WeENDELL Hotes, in his mid- 
dle thirties. 

Henry Wapswortu LoNGFELLOow, in 
his late thirties. 

Jounny Dean, fourteen. 





Henry Tuoreav, in his late twenties. 

True The day before Thanksgiving, 
one year in the middle 1840's. 

Serrina The Old Corner Bookstore, 
Boston. 

At Rise A CLErk is straightening out 
a shelf of books at rear. Between the 
two counters, NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 
is browsing among the books. He 
wears dark clothes, looks sombre, 
moves noiselessly, seeming to glide 
rather than walk. After glancing 
briefly at two or three volumes, he finds 
one that interests him, and stands ab- 
sorbed, reading it. From the door at 
stage left enters James T. Freips. He 
is not yet thirty, but already has a long 
beard. His manner is genial, his eyes 
merry. 

Fretps (Delighted to see him.) Mr. 
Hawthorne! I wish you had dropped 
in in time to have lunch with me. 

Hawtnorne (Shy.) Thank you, Mr. 
Fields. I seldom dine out. 

Frevps (7oCuixerK.) You may go to 
lunch now, William. 

















Crerk Thank you, sir. 
left.) 

Fretps (Taking off his coat.) Well, 
Mr. Hawthorne, your Mosses from 
an Old Manse is on the press. I ex- 
pect it will prove very popular. 

Hawtnorne (Depressed.) I thought 
so about my Twice-Told Tales. But 
it seems the public doesn’t care for 
my writings. 

Fretps’ (Heartily.) Nonsense, Mr. 
Hawthorne. You are such a new 
and original kind of author; it always 
takes the public time to appreciate 
originality. . . . We’re printing an 
edition of three thousand copies. 
That should convince you we have 
faith in your talent. 

HawtHorne I —TI don’t know what 
I’d do without your belief, Mr. 
Fields. 

Fretps (Smiling.) Come, now... . 
Excuse me fora moment. (He goes 
behind the green curtain to hang up his 
coat and hat. A Woman, middle- 
aged, enters. HAawTHORNE, absorbed 
in a book, has his back to her. She 
looks about for a clerk. Seeing none, 
she approaches HawtTHoRNE and 
stops near him, glancing at the titles of 
books on the counter. HawtTHorRNe, 
without turning, suddenly senses her 
presence, and, book in hand, glides off 
swiftly up the stairs at stage right. 
The Woman is startled as she suddenly 
notices he is gone, catches sight of him 
just as he is disappearing, and shud- 
ders. Fieups comes out to wait on 
her.) 

Fretps May I help you, madam? 

Woman (Still staring at corner.) Who 
is the strange man that just vanished 
up those stairs? 


(He goes off 


Fietps (Looking there and smiling.) 
Oh, that was Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
the author. You must forgive him 
— he’s very shy. 

Woman He’s very creepy, that’s what 
he is.... (Turning.) Well, sir, 
can you recommend a book that my 
children will enjoy — and that will 
please me too? 

Fretps Certainly,madam. (He picks 
up a volume and hands it to her.) 

Woman (Reading.) ‘‘Twice-Told 
Tales.” An odd title — but inter- 
esting. (She glances at it again, and 
says sourly.) Oh—by Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. (She looks at the upper 
corner.) I’m afraid this won’t do. 
I don’t care for creepy stories. 

Fretps (Smiling.) Ah, but they’re 
not at all creepy. They’re fascinat- 
ing, rich little tales your children and 
you are sure to enjoy. 

Woman (Jerking her head towards 
corner.) He’s creepy. 

Fretps Ah, madam, only to the out- 
ward eye. When you come to know 
him, you find he’s a gentle, sweet, 
highly imaginative man. (As if to 
clinch the argument.) He has chil- 
dren of his own. 

Woman He has? .. . Well, I'll take 
it. Youneedn’t wrapit. (He hands 
her the book, she gives him money.) 

Fretps Thank you, madam —and 
I’m sure you'll all enjoy it. 

Woman (Sourly.) If we don’t — 
(She casts a glance at the upper corner.) 
. . . Good day, sir. (She goes out.) 
(Fretps turns towards his office. 
Enter Bronson ALcort, an eccentric- 
looking man in his early forties, and 
his daughter, Louisa May Atcort, 
thirteen. She is vivacious and alert, 








eagerly taking in everything in sight.) 

Fretps How are you, Mr. Alcott? 
It’s some time since you’ve been in 
town. And this—? (He smiles at 
Louisa.) 

ALcoTT (Proudly.) 
daughter Louisa. 
Louisa (Graciously.) How do you 

do, Mr. — Mr. — ? 

Fretps (Grinning.) Fields — James 
Fields, Miss Louisa. And how do 
you spend your time out in Concord? 

Louisa (Gravely.) I’m an author. 

Frecps Really? That’s delightful. 
I’m a publisher, you know. What 
do you write? 

Louisa _ I write plays, mostly. 

Fretps Well, now! — 

Louisa And I put them on the stage, 
too. 

Fretps (Solemnly.) Have you a the- 
atre in Concord? 

Louisa Indeed we have. Mr. Emer- 
son lets us use his barn. 

Fretps That’s nice of him. Where 
do you get your actors? 

Louisa Qh, those — they’re Mr. Em- 
erson’s children, and Mr. Haw- 
thorne’s. 

Fretps_ I think I'll have to keep an 
eye on you, Miss Louisa. You 
know, I’m always on the watch for 
talented young authors. 

Louisa (Cheerily.) Ilike you. You 
may be my publisher. 

Fretps (Greatly amused.) Oh, thank 
you! I like you, too. (Louisa 
turns her attention to the books. Work- 
ing her way to stage right, she gradually 
wanders off up the stairs.) Is there 
something I can do for you, Mr. 
Alcott? 

Aucotr No, thank you—TI’ll find 


This is my 


what I want. Let me see now — I 
came to town for — for — (Turning 
to Freips) for what, Mr. Fields? 

Fretps (Hiding his amusement.) It 
has slipped my mind, too. Perhaps 
we should ask Louisa. 

Aucotr Louisa—I have it. The 
twenty-ninth is her birthday. I 
wish to buy her a book as a present. 

Fretps If I can help — 

Aucortr No, I'll just look around 
myself, thank you. 

Fretps Well, I'll be in my corner, 
when you want me. (He goes to his 
desk behind the curtain. Aw.corr 
starts to look among the books, comes 
upon a huge, musty old volume, grows 
interested in it, and absent-mindedly 
sits on the floor by the left end of the 
upstage counter, reading it. From 
right, down the steps, comes Louisa, 
dragging HawTHORNE by the hand. 
Puzzled, she looks about her for her 
father, and eventually discovers him.) 

Louisa Father, look who I found — 
look who I found! 

Autcott (Absently, without looking up.) 
Whom, my dear, whom. 

Louisa (Dancing with joy.) Very 
well, look whom I found! But look, 
Father! (Axcorr looks up and 
smiles, stares about him as if to wonder 
how he got on the floor, and scrambles 
awkwardly to his feet.) 

Aucotr How are you, Nathaniel? 

HawtTHorNe (Happy in the presence 
of Louisa, stroking her hair.) Well, 
Bronson. And how are you? 

Atcorr Nothing to complain about. 

HawtTHorNnE Louisa is quite the little 
woman now, isn’t she? 

Loutsa (Delighted with the compli- 
ment.) Little woman! Did you 













































hear that, Father? —I’m a little 
woman! 

Aucotr You certainly are. 

Louisa Big women from little women 
grow —. (She bursts into laughter, 
pleased with her joke. Suddenly she 
remembers something.) Did you get 
my book, Father? 

Auvcotr (Blankly.) Your book? — 
Oh, yes — I was about to, my dear 
—just about to. (He glances at 
some of the books on the counter.) Ah, 
here! (He picks up a slender vol- 
ume.) How’s this? (He hands it to 
her.) 

Louisa (Inspecting it.) It looks very 
nice. 

Aucotrt Then it’s yours. (He goes 
towards left.) Mr. Fields! 

Fretps (Eniering.) Yes, Mr. Alcott? 

Aucott We've chosen a book. 

Fretps Good. (Louisa hands it to 
him. He glances at it and hands it 
back.) It’s ninety cents. (ALcotrT 
gives himadollar. He makes change.) 
Shall I wrap it for you, Miss Louisa? 

Louisa Oh, no—I shall begin it on 
the coach. 

Aucott Well, good day, friends. 

Fretps Good day. 

HawTHorNE I’m leaving, too. 

Louisa Then you'll walk with us to 
the stagecoach, won’t you? 

HawtHorne That pleasure I cer- 
tainly shall take. Good day, Mr. 
Fields. 

Fretps Good day, Mr. Hawthorne. 
And remember — Mosses from an 
Old Manse in three thousand copies. 
Better get busy on your next book. 
We want to print an even larger 
edition. 

HawtTHorne (Quietly, but with feel- 


ing.) Mr. Ticknor and you are — 
true friends. (He goes out with 
Louisa and Atcorr. An OLp 
Woman enters, sniffing, eyeing the 
books about her suspiciously.) 

Fietps Good day, madam. May I 
help you? 

Otp Woman’ (Sharply.) I under- 
stand this Corner Bookstore is the 
only one in town that carries the 
Oxford Bible. 

Fretps True, madam. 


Otp Woman (Quickly.) I'll take two 


copies. I know people who need 
them. (FreLps wraps two copies for 
her. She hands him money. Bellig- 


erently.) This is the only book I 
ever read. 

Fretps I read it myself, madam. 
Often. 

Otp Woman (Glaring about her.) 
Books — snares of the Devil! (She 
swoops out, careful not to let her 
clothes be contaminated by touching 
books. Frevps, chuckling, starts to- 
wards his corner. JOHN GREENLEAF 
Wuittier enters. Wuittier, in his 
late thirties, is an earnest, still youthful 
looking man, tall, spare, with black 
hair and vivid black eyes. His man- 
ner is generally quiet, but now he is 
enthused. He has a manuscript under 
his arm.) 

Wuittier Ah, James—I have dis- 
covered a fine young writer that thee 
should publish! 

Fretps (Smiling.) What, another, 
Mr. Whittier? It’s you should be 
editor and publisher in place of my- 
self. 

Wuittier Nay, but she has the gift, 
James, she has the gift. 

Fietps A woman writer, eh? 
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Warrtier Let me tell thee the strang- 
est part: She is quite young — and 
she works in the mills at Lowell! 

Frevps (Astonished.) A factory 
hand? 

Wauirtirer Her name is Lucy Larcom, 
and she has been published only in 
newspapers. I tell thee, James — 
she has the gift! (More quietly.) I 
have brought thee this manuscript of 
hers. It would make a fine little 
volume. 

Fretps (Taking the manuscript.) Very 
well, I'll read it. But I don’t see 
how you find the time, what with 
your own poetry to write — 

Wuirtier (Quietly.) One must al- 
ways have time to lend a helping 
hand. . . . James, if thee has a few 
minutes to spare, I’d like thee to read 
the first two or three pieces now. 

Fretps (Resigned, but good-natured.) 
Yes, yes. I’ve nothing to do but to 
edit a few book manuscripts, correct 
the proofsheets of Mr. Hawthorne’s 
new book, write a few dozen letters, 
and one or two other such trifles. So 
I'll sample this manuscript now. 
(He goes into his corner and starts 
reading the manuscript.) (JAMES 
Russet Lowe. enters. He is in 
his late twenties. He sees WutttiIER, 
who has picked up a book and is glanc- 
ing through it.) 

LoweLL Good afternoon, Mr. Whit- 
tier. 

Waurrtier Good afternoon, Mr. Low- 
ell. How is thee? 

LoweLL Very well, thank you. You 
must be quite a busy man these days, 
what with your poetry and the anti- 
slavery movement. 

Wurrtier Busier than my health per- 





mits. And thee— when shall we 
have another volume of poems from 
thy pen? 

LoweELut In good time, in good time. 
Just now I roam the countryside. 

Wauittier For inspiration? 

LoweLL Yes. Chiefly, for dialects. 

Wurttier (Smiling.) New England 
has enough of those. 

Lowett More than enough. I plan 
to make literature — native Ameri- 
can literature — out of those dia- 
lects. 

Wairtier If thee does for our New 
England somewhat of that Robert 
Burns did with the Scottish dialect, 
the country will call thee blessed. 

LoweLL I mean to try. (He begins 
to browse among the books near the 
left end of the counter. WuuitTIER 
moves along towards the right end of 
the downstage counter, picks up a book 
there, and reads it. A well dressed 
Younc Woman enters from left and 
looks about her for a salesclerk. Her 
eyes rest on LOWELL.) 

LoweLL (Low, nodding towards Wutt- 
TIER.) Address your inquiries to 
him, ma’am. 

Youne Woman (Smiling.) Thank 
you. (She goes to Whutttter.) 
Young man. (Wuarrtier looks up 
pleasantly.) Young man, it is well 
that you seek to improve yourself by 
the reading of books — but it’s very 
bad to keep customers waiting. 

Warrtrer (Puzzled.) Customers — 
waiting? 

Youne Woman (Sharply.) Id like 
you to recommend a book — 

Warrtier (Surprised.) Thee would? 

(He suddenly realizes the situation; 

smiling.) With pleasure, friend. 























Younc Woman What can you suggest 





for an old woman with rather heavy 
classical tastes? 

Warrtier Milton’s prose, friend. I 
think it the finest prose ever writ- 
ten. I was looking through it again 
just now. (He holds up a volume, 
puts it on the counter opened. She 
bends over slightly to read a little of it.) 

Youne Woman Well, I'll take this. 

Wairtrer Thee will not regret it. 

Youne Woman (Taking out money.) 
How much is it? 

Fretps (Enters, calling.) Mr. Whit- 
tier! 

Wauirtier Yes,James? (The Younc 
Woman’s smile freezes on her face. 
She stares at the poet, horrified. Low- 
ELL watches her with amusement.) 

Frevps I think you're right about 
your new discovery. For a young 
woman, Lucy Larcom writes well. 

Waurrtier (Radiant.) I knew thee 
would like her! When she hears the 
news —! 

Youne Woman (Approaching Frexps, 
in alow voice.) Is that — Mr. Whit- 
tier, the poet? 

Fretps Why, yes, ma’am. 

Youne Woman But I — (Mortified.) 
I took him for your clerk. (Indicat- 
ing LowELL, who is grinning.) He 
said —. 

Fretps (Understanding.) Aha. Ma’am, 
that is Mr. Lowell, the new young 
poet. Loves to play pranks. I'll 
grant Lowell is witty, but he (Indi- 
cating WuittTiER) is Whittier. 

Youne Woman (In consternation, 


gasps.) Oh! (She hurries out, money 
in hand. The others laugh.) 

Warrtier (ToFietps.) I’m afraid I 
lost thee a sale, James. 





LoweLL Not lost — only postponed. 





She'll be back. (They are still enjoy- 
ing the incident, when RALPH WALDO 
EmeRsON enters with MARGARET 
Futter. Emerson, in his early 
forties, is tall, very thin, with a full 
nose, blond hair and blue eyes. He 
has the wrinkled face of a thinker. His 
manner is generally calm and com- 
posed. Marcaret FuLuer is a 
plain-featured woman of strong char- 
acter, rather aggressive in manner. 
As they walk in, they continue what has 
evidently been a long and heated con- 
versation, and are oblivious to every- 
thing else.) 

Maraaret Most men, in judging an- 
other man, ask, “Did he live up to 
our standard?” To me it seems de- 
sirable to ask, “Did he live up to his 
own?” 

Emerson There you have it, Mar- 
garet. Nothing is at last sacred but 
the integrity of your own mind. It 
is easy in the world to live after the 
world’s opinion; it is easy in solitude 
to live after our own; but the great 
man is he who in the midst of the 
crowd keeps with perfect sweetness 
the independence of solitude. .. . 
But if I may change the subject — I 
am reading your new book, Woman 
in the Nineteenth Century. 

Marcaret (Challengingly.) Well? 

Emerson (Smiling slightly at her 
tone.) You'll remember, I have not 
yet read it through. But I find it on 
the whole quite good. The style is 
attractive, the argument in essentials 
sound — 

Marcaret (As before.) But —? 
Emerson (Smiling.) But — you 
carry your argument to such an ex- 
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MarGaReT (Aroused.) 


treme that many people who would 

otherwise be converted will become 

even more hostile. (During the nezt 
speech, Fretps, Wuirtier and Low- 

ELL, who have been listening to the two 

with amusement at their obliviousness 

to the world, gather about the talkers.) 

Woman can 
be man’s equal in every respect. 
Even under all their present handi- 
caps, are there not great woman 
writers, and artists, and musicians? 
Have not women been among the 
greatest rulers in history? What 
could they not accomplish, if given 
the opportunity? (Wuirtrer, Low- 
ELL and Fre ps burst into exaggerated 
applause. MarGaret and Emerson 
suddenly realize where they are, and 
smile.) 

Lowe. Living in New York has not 
damped down her fire, has it, Mr. 
Emerson? 

Emerson It would take the entire 
Atlantic Ocean to do that. 

Wuirtier Will thee share our Thanks- 
giving turkey with my sister and me 
tomorrow, Margaret? 

Marcaret I thank you — greatly, 
Mr. Whittier. But I must be back 
in New York on business tomorrow 
evening. 

Emerson You would miss a New 
England Thanksgiving feast — for 
business reasons? 

Marcaret (Smiling.) I have a 
meeting with the New York Trib- 
une’s editor, Mr. Greeley — about 
my trip to Europe. 

Fretp We shall be sorry to lose you, 
Miss Fuller. 

Marcaret Ah, but I shall leave a 


little souvenir behind. My Tribune 





articles on literature and art are to 
be published in a book — and I shall 
see that all my friends receive a copy 
— (Jokingly) as a farewell gift, “if 
that I never return.” Well, I must 
be off, or I'll never get a seat in the 
New York stage today. 

Wauirtier I must leave, too. I'll see 
thee to the stage. 

Lowett I, too. The Queen must 
have proper escort. (MARGARET 
goes out grandly, accompanied by the 
two poets. Fre ps goes to the window 
and watches after her.) 

Fretps An extraordinary woman, Mr. 
Emerson. 

Emerson To some it is given to write 
great books. Margaret Fuller in- 
spires others to do their best. Her 
greatest work is — her life. 

Frevps (Coming away from the win- 
dow, smiles.) Oh, yes — Mr. Emer- 
son, I think you'll be interested in 
what a farmer, visiting Boston, said 
this morning, when I suggested that 
he buy a ticket to hear you lecture 
tonight. 

Emerson Indeed I’m interested. 

Frecps Well, at first, before there was 
any mention of price— (He breaks 
off ag Harriet BeecuerR STOWE en- 
ters. She is short, rather slender, 
wears a sunbonnet.) Mrs. Stowe — 
it’s a pleasure to see you again. 

Mrs. Stowe Thank you, Mr. Fields. 
And how are you, Mr. Emerson? 

Emerson Well enough, thank you. 

Fretps After that fine prize-winning 
short story of yours, it seems a shame 
that you don’t undertake a book. 

Mrs. Srowe (Smiling.) My hus- 
band says the same thing. But 

when one has a large family, there’s 








little time for anything else. 

Emerson Where there is purpose, 
there will be endeavor. 

Mrs. Stowe That is truth, Mr. Em- 
erson. The purpose grows in me. 
In time there will be a book — one 
that I hope will strike at least a 
modest blow against the great evil of 
slavery. 

Fretps We expect much of you, Mrs. 
Stowe. . . . (Lightly.) I was about 
to tell Mr. Emerson what a farmer 
said this afternoon when I asked him 
to buy a ticket for Mr. Emerson’s 
lecture. 

Mrs. Stowe (Smiling.) Please go 
on. I should love to know. 

Fretps Well, at first, before there 
was any mention of price— (He 
happens to glance out tie window.) 
Here comes Dr. Holmes, driving his 
one-horse chaise. He'll enjoy the 
story. 

Emerson (With good-natured resigna- 
tion.) So long as I get to hear it 
before my lecture-time. ... (They 
watch through the window. OLIVER 
WENDELL Ho.mes enters. He is in 
his middle thirties. Short and jovial, 
he makes you feel cheery just to look at 
him.) 

Hoitmes Lady — and gentlemen! 

Fretps (Holding up a finger, mock 
seriously.) Silence, Oliver, I am in 
the midst of — a story. 

Hoitmes A story? Silence itis. Let 
the sacred rite continue! 

Fretps Well, then: A farmer came in 
a little while ago and asked about 
goings on in town. I mentioned 
Emerson’s lecture tonight. He had 
made up his mind to go, and I handed 
him a ticket, saying, “Twenty-five 


cents, please.” Well— (Imitating 
the farmer's twang.) “I reckon,” 
says he, “I don’t understand you 
rightly. You mean a feller collects 
money from people just for talkin’ — 
for airin’ his opinions?” “Well,” 
says I, “you could put it that way.” 
(Imitating the farmer scratching his 
forehead.) “Well, VIlbea—! Here 
you are, mister.” He hands back 
the ticket indignantly. “It ain’t 
right! A feller ought ter be glad 
folks’ll listen when he talks — and 
here this Mr. Emerson goes around 
chargin’ money fer it! You tell him 
fer me, it ain’t right!” (All laugh.) 
Hotmes Lecturing is a fascinating 
occupation. You never can tell 
what will turn up—and it often 
does. I usually learn more from one 
of my lectures than I teach. Take 
that strange lecture-going tribe known 
as the Pooh-Poohs. 
Mrs. Stowe The Pooh-Poohs? 
Hotmes The Pooh-Poohs. Tell the 
people of this tribe about some new 
scientific discoveries — much good it 
does. They retreat slowly, stub- 
bornly, resisting the advance of 
knowledge every inch of the way, 
facing it and moving backwards with 
their inextinguishable war-cry : Pooh- 
Pooh! Pooh-Pooh! (AU laugh.) 
Mrs. Stowe (Still laughing.) Then 
why don’t you give up lecturing? 
Hotmes (Mock solemnly.) I’m seri- 
ously considering it. I’m also con- 
sidering giving up writing. In fact 
I’m tempted to turn myself into just 
a doctor. I think I’ll put up a sign 
saying: “The smallest fevers grate- 
fully received.” (Laughter, inter- 
rupted by the entrance of Henry 





Wapswortn Loncrettow. He is 
in his late thirties, rosy-cheeked, as yet 
without the long beard.) 

Hotmes Ah — Professor Longfellow, 
the man of many tongues! What 
new languages have you learned 
since we met last week? (Lone- 
FELLOW joins in the general laughter.) 

LONGFELLOW (Growing serious.) We 
may laugh in season — but to me it 
seems that a man who acquires new 
languages thereby multiples his per- 
sonality. A man who knows two 
languages is like two men. Let him 
add a third, and he becomes like 
three men. 

Emerson There’s somewhat of truth 
in that. But on the other hand — 
(With a twinkle in his eye) when 
Catherine de Medici was told of 
someone who could speak twenty 
languages, she remarked: “That 


means he has twenty words for one 


I would rather have twenty 
ideas for one word.” (All laugh.) 
Hotmes A hit! A_ palpable hit! 
(Jounny Dean, a country boy of 
about fourteen, enters, wide-eyed, drink- 
ing in the sight of so many books. He 
is dusty and tired, and there is some- 
thing about him that suggests he is a 
little frightened. He carries a knotted 
handkerchief, and the end of a flute 
sticks out of his pocket. He goes 
quietly to the rear shelves and counter, 
looking them over, seeking something.) 

LonGrELLow (After a glance at the 
boy.) I noticed your new carriage 
outside, Dr. Holmes. 

Hotmes Oh — my one-hoss shay. 
It’s very sturdily built. I was par- 
ticularly careful to buy one that was 
strong at the weak points. 


idea. 


LoNnGFELLOw One to last a lifetime, 
eh? 

Hotmes No reason why it shouldn’t. 
(Warming to the subject merrily.) 
There’s no reason why — theoreti- 
cally, anyhow — a shay couldn’t be 
built that would last a century — a 
full hundred years. All you’d need 
to do would be to build the usually 
weak spots as strong as the strong 
spots. It’s like the human body — 
the weak parts wear out early, while 
the rest of it could have lived on for 
decades. ... It seems so darned 
uneconomical. (All smile.) 

LoneFeLLow (Glancing at the boy 
again, low.) There’s a fine country 
boy. 

Emerson He’s been walking. (Henry 
THOREAU enters. He is in his late 
twenties, browned by the sun, outdoor- 
ish in appearance and manner. He is 
dust-covered but cheerful.) 

TuorEau From Walden Pond to 
Washington Street — greetings. 

LonereLLow Mr. Thoreau — you 
haven’t walked all the way from 
Concord? 

TuoreEav It’s only eighteen miles — 
and I felt walkish. 

Emerson Mrs. Stowe, this is Henry 
Thoreau — in the flesh. You should 
know him. He became disgusted 
with our monotonous civilization 
and went, self-banished, to our 
Walden woods. There he lives in a 
hut he himself built, cooks his own 
food, refuses to pay taxes, reads 
Aeschylus — and is a great man. 

Mrs. Stowe (Uncertainly.) Really — 

TuHoreau (To her.) My cabin, built 
with my own hands, cost only 
twenty-eight dollars and twelve and 











a half cents. I raise most of my own 
food, and when I need a little money, 
I do some work for my neighbors. I 
believe we should reverse the con- 
ventional way: Work one day in 
seven, and devote the other six days 
to our souls. (Turning to Fre.ps.) 
Mr. Fields, since I felt walkish 
enough to come to town, I may as 
well ask how my book, A Week on the 
Concord and Merrimac Rivers, is sell- 


ing. 

Fretps Oh— (He hesitates.) It just 
isn’t, Mr. Thoreau; interesting though 
much of it is. It’s so different from 
other books, and people are slow to 
appreciate originality. In fact, I 
understand your Mr. Monroe wishes 
us to ship you the rest of the edition 
—there are over seven hundred copies 
left. They’re yours, since you had 
them published at your own expense. 

Tuoreau (After a moment or two of 
thought, brightens up.) Well — why 
not? (Grinning.) That will give 
me a library of nearly nine hundred 
volumes, over seven hundred of 
which I wrote myself. Yes, let him 
send me the books. 

Fretps_ I’m sure your next book will 
do better. (Smiling.) In fact, Tick- 
nor and Fields would appreciate 
being the first to see the manuscript. 
(TuHorEeav has noticed the boy, and 
looks him over. The flute catches his 
eye, and he goes to him. The others 
watch with interest.) 

Tuoreau (Pretending to be looking 


over the books.) Hello. 
Jounny Hello. (He continues his 
search.) 


TuoreEau (As before.) Looking for a 
book? 
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Jounny (Hesitantly.) Yes... sir. 

Tuoreau (Smiling, after a pause.) 
Do you play that flute? 

Jounny (Smiling.) Yes, I do. 

Tuoreau So dol. (They both con- 
tinue book-hunting for a few moments.) 
. . . Would you play me a tune? 

Jounny (After a moment.) All right. 
Here, hold this. (He hands Tuo- 
REAU the knotted handkerchief, wipes 
his hands on his jacket, and puts the 
flute to his mouth. Casually he notices 
that the others are watching. After 
a moment, he begins. The tune 
is “Yankee Doodle.” He plays it 
through briskly and well.) 

Tuoreau You play it fine. (The 
others nod, smiling.) . . . Will you 
let me try it? 

Jounny (Looks him over then holds it 
out doubtfully.) All right. (Txo- 
REAU blows through it to clear it, then 
begins “ Auld Lang Syne.” He plays 
fairly well, but makes quavering notes 
every once in a while, at which the boy 
makes faces as if suffering. Finish- 
ing, Tuoreau hands back the flute, 
and smiles weakly.) 

Tuoreau Not so good, eh? 

Jounny Oh, you weren’t too bad. 
Let me give you some pointers, mis- 
ter. (Illustrating on the flute.) See 
— if you hold your fingers like this 
— and lift them — so — 

Tuoreau (Copying.) So? 

Jounny (Nodding.) You wouldn’t 
be so likely to make mistakes. 

Tuoreau (Sincerely.) Thank you— 
I don’t know your name. 


Jounny (Suspicious again. After a 
pause.) Johnny. 
THOREAU Thank you, Johnny. 


(Hands back the handkerchief.) My 











name’s Henry Thoreau. And since 
you’ve done me a favor, I’d like to do 
one for you. Maybe I can help you 
find the book you’re looking for. 
What’s it called? 

Jounny (After a glance at him.) It 
isn’t any one book in particular. 
I’m looking for a good book about — 
the sea. 

TuHoreau The sea, eh? Well, let’s 
look. (He starts looking for one, 
casually, to draw the boy out.) You 
interested in the sea, Johnny? 

Jounny (Also looking.) Yes. (Pause.) 

I’m going to be a sailor. 


TuHorEau (Casually.) Are you? 
(Pause.) When? 

Jounny (Enthusiastically.) Mighty 
soon. 


Tuoreav On your way now? 

Jounny (After a pause.) Yes. 

TuHoreavu (Aftera pause.) Ever been 
on the ocean before? 

Jounny No. 

TuHoreav Starting in sort of young, 
aren’t you? 

Jounny (Proudly.) Yes, sir. 

Tuoreavu (After a longer pause, casu- 
ally.) Your father and mother like 
the idea? 

Jounny (Glances at him suspiciously, 
then decides he can trust him.) They 
don’t know — yet. 

Tuoreau (Turns towards him in sur- 
prise, then resumes looking over the 
books.) Oh! ... Have you come 
far, Johnny? 

Jounny Twenty-twomiles. Left the 
house before dawn. 

Tuoreav On foot? 


Jounny (Proudly.) Walked every step. 
TuHorgeau (After a pause.) Were you 
treated badly at home? 








JoHNNY (Quickly.) Oh, no! 
ther and mother are fine folks. 

Tuoreav Won't they bea bit — wor- 
ried, Johnny? 

Jounny (Uneasily.) I'm going to 
write to them when I get a ship — 
just before I sail. . . . (Defending 
his action.) Everything is so dead 
on the farm! Nothing to see, noth- 
ing to do but the same old chores, 
nothing ever happening! I — I want 
to see strange sights — do big things. 
I want adventures, and action! 
(Pleading, turns to THorgav.) How 
about you, Mister Thoreau — haven’t 
you ever wanted to travel? 

Tuoreau (Quietly.) I have traveled 
— a great deal. 

Jounny (Eagerly.) Youhave? Where? 

Tuoreav In Concord. 

JoHNNY (Puzzled.) You've traveled 
—in Concord? Why, that’s just 
one town. 


My fa- 


‘Taorzau Iknow. Traveling, Johnny, 


is really something that takes place 

’ inside you, not outside. I’ve known 
people to go all around the world, 
sight-seeing — only to come back 
with nothing but the memory of a 
few hills and museums and churches 
they’ve seen. . . . But if you keep 
your eyes and ears open to what is 
going on around you, and if you keep 
your mind active, thinking about 
what you observe, you can do more 
traveling and find more excitement in 
one day than such world travelers 
accomplish in a lifetime — even if 
you never leave the town you were 
born in. 

Jounny (Dubious.) I don’t see how 
that could be. 

Tuoreavu This morning, before I left 








Walden Pond, I watched a great life- 
and-death struggle, almost on my 
doorstep. But if I hadn’t trained 
myself to observe properly, I should 
never have noticed it. 

Jounny Who was fighting? 

Tuoreav A black ant against two red 
ones. 

Jounny Ants? 

Tuoreau On a chip of wood. I 
watched them foran hour. It wasa 
hard battle. In the end, the black 
ant cut off the heads of its enemies — 
but not before it had lost its own 
feelers and most of its legs. I don’t 
doubt that this second Concord fight 
was in as just a cause as the first 
Battle of Concord. 

Jounny You make it sound exciting. 

Tuoreavu (Smiling.) It is exciting, 
Johnny. . . . But come, I want you 
to meet my friends. (The others, 
who have been listening with close at- 
tention, suddenly pretend to be busy 
among themselves. THoreav leads 
JouHNNY forward.) This is Harriet 
Beecher Stowe — 

Mrs.Strowe (Smiling.) Howdoyou 
do, Johnny? 

Tuoreau And Professor Longfel- 
low — and Dr. Holmes —and Mr. 
Emerson. 

Jounny (Has nodded to each; now 
tries to recall something.) Emerson? 
. . . Ralph Waldo Emerson? (Emer- 
son nods, smiling.) The one who 
wrote— (He strikes a pose, and 
recites with good feeling:) 

“By the rude bridge that arched the 

flood, 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 
Here once the embattled farmers 
stood, 
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And fired the shot heard ’round the 
world!” 

Emerson (Pleased, quietly.) You re- 
cite well, Johnny. 

Jounny (A little — but not too much 
— awed; to Tuoreav.) And are 
they authors, too? 

THorEavu More or less. 

LoncreLLow More and more, we 
hope. 

Hoitmes Yes, Johnny — we all per- 
form a little on the lead pencil. 
(Laughter.) 

Emerson Speaking of excitement, 
Johnny — did you ever take a long 
look at a skyful of stars? 

Jounny (Casually.) Oh, 
can’t help seeing ’em. 

Emerson I don’t mean just seeing 
them — that way. The difficulty is 
— (He is addressing the others now 
even more than JOHNNY.) — there are 
so many wonders about us — but 
since they are with us all the time, 
when we grow from little children we 
fail to realize the miracle of them. 
The stars, now. ... If the stars 
should appear only one night in a 
thousand years, how men would mar- 
vel, and be stirred, and preserve for 
future generations the remembrance 
of what they had beheld. 

Jounny (Aftera pause.) Oh, they’re 
pretty all right. . . . But I don’t see 
anything pretty about the country in 
winter. 

Emerson You don’t. Ah, but 
Johnny — to the attentive eye, each 
moment of the year has its own 
beauty, and in the same field, it be- 
holds every hour a picture which was 
never seen before, and which will 
never be seen again. The heavens 


sure — 








change every moment, and reflect 

their glory —or gloom—on the 

plains beneath. (Jonnny looks from 
him to the others thoughtfully.) 

LonGFELLow I believe in traveling — 
but it’s not really much fun until 
you’ve grown up—until you're 
eighteen or so. Meantime — well, 
look at Dr. Holmes. He manages 
things so that if he never left his 
house in Cambridge, he would 
still have an interesting life. (To 
Jounny.) Would you believe that 
he keeps a rattlesnake in a cage in his 
house? 

Jounny (Eyes wide—to Homes.) 
A live rattlesnake? 

Hoimes Live? Why, he’s so lively 
that I’m tempted to teach him to 
play a tune with his rattles. (Laugh- 
ter.) 

Jounny What do you keep him for? 

Hotmes (Seriously.) To study his 
ways and habits, Johnny. I could 
say that as a doctor I might learn 
something useful about poisons — 
but even without that, I’m a dreadful 
curious person. ... (He looks at 
the boy thoughtfully for a moment, then 
turns away.) Well, I must be on my 
way. I wish you gentlemen were 
free to have dinner with me tomor- 
row. My wife’s Thanksgiving tur- 
key is the fattest specimen I’ve ever 
seen. The cranberry sauce is the 
best in years — I’ve already sampled 
that. Then there'll be delicious 
dressing, and succotash, and baked 
sweet potatoes (He glances at the 
boy to see what effect his description is 
having.) . . . and pumpkin pie, and 


cheese, and roasted chestnuts, and — 


JoHNNY (Whose mouth has begun to 











water.) Golly! — I forgot — tomor- 
row’s Thanksgiving — (All look at 
him.) 

Mrs. Srowe Will your father and 
mother have much to be thankful for 
tomorrow, Johnny? 

JOHNNY (Quickly.) Oh, sure. 
They’ve had a good year, and —. 
(He stops.) Oh, you mean— (He 
looks at his knotted handkerchief and 
at his traveling clothes. His glance 
drops to his shoes, and remains 
there.) 

Emerson (70 no one in particular.) 
You know, I think Professor Long- 
fellow is right. The time to go to 
sea is when you’re — eighteen. That 
gives plenty of time to cover the 
world, if desired. 

LoncGreLLow A sailor has to be very 
strong, too. The work is terribly 
hard — the food miserable — sleep- 
ing quarters foul. A lad isn’t strong 
enough for it, really, before he’s 
eighteen. 

Jounny (After a pause, to LONGFEL- 
Low.) Is that — your honest opin- 
ion? 

LOoNGFELLOW It is indeed. 

Jounny (TJoEmerson.) And yours? 

Emerson Yes, Johnny. 

Jounny (Jo THoreau — the man he 
trusts most.) And yours? (Txo- 
REAU nods slowly. JOHNNY is thought- 
ful for a few moments, wrestling with 
himself. Then he comes to a decision.) 
Well — I’m awfully glad I met you 
all. (He ‘starts for the door, hand- 
kerchief in hand.) 

TuorEau (Anziously.) Where are 
you going, Johnny? 

Jounny (Stops, after a 
Home. (All look relieved.) 


pause.) 





THoreau (Quickly.) Thecoach leaves 


from Scollay Square. I'll see you on 
to it. (He starts after him, then re- 
members something, and stops.) The 
book, Johnny— what about the 
book? 

Jounny (Uncertainly.) Well — 

Tuoreau (Suddenly has an idea.) I 
know, Johnny —I know just the 
book for you. You wanted a book 
about the sea. Well, there’s one 
that’s a great book — the best ac- 
count of a common sailor’s life ever 
written. It will show you what the 
life is really like. Then, when 
you're old enough, you can make up 
your mind. 

Jounny What’s it called? 

Tuoreau Two Years Before the Mast, 
by Richard Henry Dana. 

Jounny Two Years Before the Mast. 
. . . Soundsall right. Is the author 
another friend of yours? 

Tuoreau (Smiling.) Yes. 

Jounny (Coming back to the counter.) 
May I see it? (Fre.ps picks it up 
from the counter and hands it to 
THOREAU, who passes it to JOHNNY, 
who leafs through it, pausing now and 
then to read a few lines.) 

Emerson Do you think you'll like it, 
Johnny? 

Jounny It looks very interesting. 

Emerson Then —I’d like to make 
you a present of it, Johnny. 

Jounny (With a quick smile.) But 
— it isn’t yours, is it, Mr. Emerson? 

Emerson No, it belongs to Mr. 
Fields here — but I’m sure he’ll take 
my money in exchange. 

Jounny (To Fretps.) How much is 
it? 

Fretps It’s one dollar, Johnny. 


boy looks thoughtful.) 


(The 
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Hotmes That’s a good deal of money 
— too much for Mr. Emerson alone, 
I suppose Johnny is thinking. But 
if we all chipped in, I think we could 
afford it. What do you say, Johnny? 

Jounny (To Frexps.) I'll take it — 
(To the others.) —with my own 
money. (Fre ps starts to wrap it up 
for him.) 

TuHoreavu Have you a dollar to spend 
for a book, Johnny? 

Jounny (Jo Fretps.) Don’t wrap it 
yet, please. (All watch him curi- 
ously as, using his teeth, with difficulty 
he unknots his handkerchief, holding 
its bulk carefully in one palm. Opened, 
the handkerchief is seen to contain a 
silver watch and a large number of 
coins, almost all coppers. JOHNNY 
takes up the watch, looks for a place to 
put it down, then holds it out to 
Tuoreav.) Will you hold my watch, 
please, Mr. Thoreau? 

Tuoreau (Taking it.) Certainly. 

Jounny It’s real silver. My father 
gave it to me for my birthday. (He 
turns to Fieips, picks up some of the 
coins, counts out five of them, and 
hands them to him.) That’s five. 

(Counts on.) Ten. .. . Fif- 
teen. .. . Twenty. . . . I’ve been 
saving up... . Thirty. . . . Thirty- 
five. . . . Forty-five—there’s a 
nickel in with those... . Fifty ... 
for two years, almost. . . . Sixty — 
another nickel. . . . Sixty-five... . 
Seventy. . . . Seventy-five. ... 
That is a lot of money. . . . Eighty. 
. . . Eighty-five. . . . (With increas- 
ing excitement.) Ninety. .. . 
Ninety-five. . . . (Triumphantly.) 
One dollar! . . . Got enough left to 
pay my own way back on the coach, 
too. 











Emerson (He couldn’t be prouder if 
JOHNNY were his own son.) Good 
boy, Johnny. 

Jounny (Taking back the watch and 
tying it in the handkerchief.) Thank 
you. . . . I'll take the book, please. 
(Fieips, smiling, hands it to him.) 
There’s one favor I'd like you all to 
do for me, though. 

Emerson (After a pause.) What, 
Johnny? 

Jounny (Hesitantly.) If you would 
all — write your names in the book — 

Emerson (Glancing at the others, then.) 
With pleasure, Johnny. (Jonnny 
smiles happily. Frevps goes to his 
desk and brings a quill pen and a small 
bottle of ink.) 

Emerson (Taking the pen.) How do 
you wish it, Johnny? “R. W. 
Emerson”? 

Jounny (Quickly.) Oh, no — in full! 
“Ralph Waldo Emerson.” I want 
them all in full. . . . And would you 
write at the top first — “For 
Johnny Dean”’? 

Emerson (Writing.) “For— Johnny 
— Dean. . . . Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son.” ... Your tur, Mrs. Stowe. 
(She smiles and writes. So do Lonc- 
FELLOW, LoweLL and THOREAU, 
who hands the book back to the boy.) 

Jounny (Fanning the open book to dry 
it, to Fretps.) Have you a blotter, 
please? 

Fretps Certainly. (He returns the 
pen and ink to his desk and gets the 
blotter. Jounny blots the autographs 
carefully, then hands him the book.) 

Jonnny You can wrap it now, please. 
(Frevps does.) 

Mrs. Stowe Your folks will have a 
real Thanksgiving tomorrow after 
all, won’t they, Johnny? 
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Jounny (Ezcited.) And so will I! 
Wait till I tell them about you! 

Fretps (Handing him the wrapped 
book.) Here you are, Johnny. 

Jounny Well, hereI go. Thank you 
all—and I’m going to read all 
your books, when I get the chance! 
(THoreav starts for the door with 
him.) 

LoNnGFELLOW I’m going towards Scol- 
lay Square, too. I'll walk along. 
. . . A jolly Thanksgiving to you. 

Emerson It will be. 

LoNGFELLOW (Just as he is going out.) 
Do you ever run around barefoot, 
Johnny? (He follows THoreau and 
the boy out.) 

Hotmes (With a sigh.) I almost 
hate to go back home — (Smiling.) 
to be tormented by the sights and 
smells of the preparations for a tur- 
key dinner I won’t eat till tomorrow. 
But I suppose I must go. . . . 

Mrs. Stowe I must be on my way, 
too. 

Emerson (Thoughtfully.) A fine boy, 
a fine boy. Independence and 
strength of character, honesty, self- 
reliance. 

Hotmes Are you remaining, 
Emerson? 

Emerson (Lookingup.) What? Oh 
— no, I must be leaving. Good day, 
Mr. Fields. 

Fietps (In mock dismay.) What — 
all of you going — leaving me with 
no choice but to get back to my 
work? (With a mock sigh.) Well, 
then, good day — and a good Thanks- 
giving to you all. (The authors go 
out stage left. Finups, smiling fondly 
after them, turns and starts towards his 
office.) 


Mr. 
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Silent Night 


A Christmas Play 
by Leslie Hollingsworth 


Characters 


Herr Pastor Josepx Monr, pastor of 
the church at Obendorf. 

Mrs. Monr and Josepn, their son. 

Franz Xavier GrvuBER, choirmaster. 
A fiery man with an ability to lose 
himself in his music. 

Tue Oreanist and his Four Davcu- 
TERS. These four should be a quartette 
who can sing. 


A small village to the south of 
Salzburg in Austria. 

Scene 1 The pastor’s study in the par- 
ish house at Obendorf. 

Scene 2 The platform of the village 
church on Christmas 1818. 


At Rise In front of the fire, sunk deep 
in the chair, his fingers forming a con- 
templative gothic arch, sits the Herr 
Pastor JoserH Mour. At the table, 
leaning argumentatively across it, sits 
Franz GruBER, the choirmaster. He 
holds the morrow’s program for the 
church entertainment in his hand. 

Franz Be satisfied then. The re- 
hearsal went wellenough. All of the 
choir so well knows each song — 
over and over we have done the music 
and now without mistake it will make 
fine honor for the Christmas Day. 

Mour (Holding his head.) Yah, I 
know, I know. 

Franz (Persistent against the faint 
wistfulness in the Pastor’s voice.) It 
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is not each year that we can have 
something new. And besides (Coaz- 
ingly.) we all know and love the old 
songs. 

Mosur You are right, my friend. 
(Sighs.) What troublesome minds 
(Smiles whimsically at himself.) that 
forever think they must have some- 
thing new, eh, Herr Gruber? 

Mour (Franz rises and the Pastor 
affectionately assists him with his coat.) 
I admit I have no right to sigh for a 
new song to sing this Christmas. 
(Continuing as he rises and walks the 
floor.) Yah, I know — who better? 
Every year we have a beautiful con- 
cert. And in this village goes every 
heart to the blessed Jesus out in joy 
and praise. And is such ein concert 
as is praise to heaven... . 

Franz Beauty is always new. And 
holiness and power comes from the 
village throats on Christmas, Herr 
Pastor. This singing is not like on 
other nights. In the olden days 
they have written such beauty that 
we need now no new songs and hymns. 
The songs that have lived, they have 
acquired from every generation new 
life, new richness. And the choir 
sing these songs with golden pre- 
cision! (Raises thumb and forefinger 
to show the nicety his training has 
achieved.) 

Mour Ilovetheconcerts. My heart 





aches with the rich stream of song. 
It is a wonderful custom, and thanks 
to you, my friend, it is nobly done. 

Franz Be then, content. 

Mour Aber Franz, it is not enough, 
that we take for ourselves, the gifts 
of the years. We also should speak 
in song. Without the gift of other 
hearts, nothing could you sing this 
Christmas time. And we too, should 
give song for voices tocome. Christ- 
mas is not finished. 

Franz Next year perhaps. And I 
try also for song to Christmas... . 
yah? 

Mour (Walks over and pats his friend 
on the back. Heis very gentle.) You 
have the concert well in hand. . . . 
You are content? You take these 
voices and mould them into glory for 
meevery year! Ah, what singing has 
meant to this parish. It is a gift 
from us all. With so fine an organ- 
ist, and schoolmaster to lead we 
should be content with the beauty of 
the concert, is it not so? (They cross 
to the door as the Pastor takes his 
friend’s hand and adds warmly.) 
And they sing together with a won- 
derful sweetness, mine friend. (They 
shake hands and Franz looks pleased. 
He turns to go and is struck with the 
beauty of the night.) 

Franz Thank you, Herr Pastor. Ach, 
a snowy night! (Slowly.) But how 
peaceful it looks. Like something 
holy! (Ezits.) (The Pastor stand- 
ing at the window watches him go. 
Snow falls in large slow flakes. Dusk 
falls. Stage darkens.) 

Mour Peaceful . . . holy .. . like 
Christmas itself. How beautiful it 
is. Surely we are closest to our 


heavenly father at suchatime. It is 
a holy time . . . Stille Nacht. . . 
Heilige Nacht . . . (He walks back 
to the table and fingers the paper.) 
One more day and it will be Christ- 
mas. I wish that we could have 
given this year’s celebration a new 
song. Something of ourselves should 
be a gift on every blessed Christmas. 
(He is silent a minute.) What is this 
Christmas spirit if we do not feed it? 
We must give not take. (He sighs 
and sits at table.) Stille Nacht. 
(He draws paper to him and idly 
scratches on it. The room darkens 
and he goes to the fire for a taper and 
lights the candle.) Heilige Nacht! 
(He is struck with a thought and there 
is no sound save the scratch of the pen 
against the paper as the curtain falls. 
There is a slight interval to denote 
passage of time.) 


At Rise It is the next morning. The 


Sire is low and the Pastor is wrapped 
in an afghan. The candle has burned 
low. The floor is littered with papers. 
A tray stands on the floor beside the 
door — its chocolate untouched. The 
Pastor is reading over his verses — 
his cheek rests on his hand. A great 
stamping outside the door, back. A 
knock. Enter Franz very snowy and 
bundled to the chin. 


Mour (Waving paper and half rising.) 


I have it Franz, I have it. 


Franz Yah, and your fine Frau sends 


for me that you stay all night at your 
writing. Should we lose you with 
sickness yet? 


Mour (Impatiently seizing him by the 


arm and waving the verses under his 
eyes.) Look, all you have to do is 
write the music. I have yet some- 








thing new for the Holy Christmas, 
Franz. 

Franz (Looks perforce — the music is 
under his nose and he has not been al- 
lowed to advance into the room or take 
off his snowy things.) My friend, we 
have only today. Already the pro- 
gram is rehearsed and _ finished. 
Could you not let this inspiration go 
until next year? (His eyes follow the 
words and his remarks become less 
positive.) Music comes not so quick. 
No, I could not do it. ... Yah, 
wonderful words — Stille Nacht 
(Looks at his friend.) . . . and it was so 
still . . . Joseph, ach wunderschén! 
(He reads.) “‘Heilige Nacht” yah, I 
know exactly what you mean... 
the snow fell so . . . like music . . 
like . . . (He hums softly to himself. 
There is now no use. He also has be- 
come immersed in the song. He rushes 
over to the table and impatiently throws 
off gloves and muffler. Heis far away, 
searching some elusive melody that al- 
most touches the words. Enter Joseru. 
He sees the men bending over the table. 
He tugs at Mour’s coat.) 

JoserH Papa. Papa. (Staring at 
the overcoat on the guest, he forgets his 
original mission.) Is Herr Gruber 
cold? (No one pays any attention. 
Remembering his errand.) Papa, 
Mamma says . . . (His father brushes 
him off with the abstracted motion he 


would accord a fly.) Papa... (He 
wails.) And you must eat... 
Mamma says... 

Franz (Delightedly.) So. . . listen 


- - « ah... (Hume.) “Silent 
Night, Holy Night” (Familiar tune.) 
Yah so goes it . . . calm and peace- 
ful like the great silent snow. The 
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Mour (Nods. 


melody must flow with the same 
silent tread....Ach, I am so 
mixed up... aber... (Turning 
to his friend he says in a different 
voice.) We must have music worthy 
of the words... (He says rever- 
ently, slowly emphasizing the sounds of 
the words themselves.) simple .. . 
tender... 

They bend over the 
paper again.) 


JoserH (Goes off calling agrievedly.) 


Mamma, Mamma... 


Mouser (Looking up with delight.) 


Lovely! I knew it. (He hums the 
melody this time adding the words and 
going to the second line, “All is 
calm...” Franz bends to the paper 
again but Mour walks back and forth 
humming softly. Frau Monr enters 
beaming. She is a nice round little 
hausfrau, brisk and full of enthusiasm. 
She is primarily concerned with the 
comfort of the two men and she pays 
little attention to the absent-minded ig- 
noring of her efforts. She is always 
good-natured, and she is sympathetic 
with their preoccupation although a 
little impatient with it. She carries a 
steaming tray.) 


Frau Mour Well, and wouldn’t you 


take off your coat, Herr Schulemeis- 
ter? Come, come, you take cold with 
so much clothes on you. (She is 
busily unloading her tray upon the 
cluttered table.) Joseph (She motions 
him to remove GruBER’s coat.) — 
should he take cold he could not sing 
tomorrow at the festival. So... 
(She urges the men to the table and 
tries to press the steaming drink into 
their hands.) All night you sit here 
Joseph, and when I call you, it’s al- 
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ways the same answer, “Chust in a 
minute, Mamma.” (She smiles fondly 
at him.) 

Franz (Setting cup to mouth and as 
suddenly setting it down.) I have it! 
The whole melody comes tome . . . 
clear . . . (Both men rise from the 
table. The food is untouched. He 
lifts the paper. Frau Mour sets her 
hands on her hips. She surveys the 
food and then the absorbed men. She 
sighs and gathers up the dishes.) 

Franz See, Joseph! (He hums half- 
way through the first verse. The men 
sing together :) 

Silent Night, Holy Night 

All is calm, all is bright . . . 
(Frau Monr, her dishes on a tray, 
stops on her way out. She is struck 
with the song.) 

Frau Mour (Wondering.) Ach, but 
it is beautiful. . . . (Exits. Themen 
bend over the table, absorbed. The 
lights dim. The curtain closes a mo- 
ment to indicate the passing of the 
day.) 

At Rise It is twilight of the next day. 
The lamps are lighted. The Pastor 
is stretched out before the fire, asleep, 
his head sunk on his chest. Franz, 
his hair wildly awry, rises from the 
table with a paper in his hand. 

Franz It is finished. Give me the 
cup of chocolate. 

Mour (Awakening witha start.) Ach 
yah ... chocolate, of course. I 
knew you would do it. (Crosses to 
door and calls. Mamma! Could 
we have now a hot drink? (To his 
friend.) Schnell she comes. (He 
clasps Franz’s hand and says with 
emotion.) Ach, Franz, this Christ- 
mas, we truly give. A song written 


so truly from our hearts, in the 
beauty and silence of this peaceful 
snow, is a gift from the village. (His 
voice trembles.) Surely no greater 
love cometh to the dear Jesus than 
we pour out to him in this song, 
through the voices of our young 
people tomorrow night. 

Franz (Tired, but gratified.) I wrote 
as you and this blessed Christmas 
time made me feel. I long now to 
hear it coming mightily forth from 
the organ. It is so easy that the 
young people can learn it should they 
only hear it once. We give it to the 
organist to learn tonight when he 
comes tuning the organ. We make 
some copies, give each singer the 
words . . . behold a new thing on 
the program! 

Frau Monr (Entering with tray again.) 
So... now we have time once for 
eating! Allday yet! Tch,tch.... 
Dear to the heart must be such a 
song! (She bustles about getting them 
fed.) 

Mouser Ach, but this song is a gift 
to Christmas from our grateful 
hearts, eh Franz? (They raise choco- 
late cups in mild toast to each other. 
There is a knock. Enter the Or- 
GANIST.) 

Orcanist How peaceful you look, 
here. I come to put the orgau in 
shape for tomorrow’s program. A 
wonderful event for the village, this 
concert, Herr Pastor. 

Moser Andthisyear. . 
for the Christkind. 

Frau Monr Franz has just finished 
the music. 

Franz All night the Herr Pastor 
wrote the words. (He holds the pa- 


. anew song 








per. They crowd around him. They 
form a pretty tableau in the candlelight 
which the good Frau holds that they 
may see the words. They sing the 
first verse following Franz’s strong 
voice. Then the entire song.) 
Orcanist But this is beautiful! 


I 
get tomy organ. At once I must try 
it over. Ach, it is of the heart! 

Franz Take it, take it man. Learn 
it. Get the melody, and the voices 
can pick it up easily. (Ezit the 
ORGANIST.) 

Frau Mone (As she talks Franz hums 
the melody in a fine rich bass.) Sych 
a fine organist. And about the or- 
gan, so careful. Always in perfect 
tune. No wonder they come from 
far and wide for our Christmas 
concert. 

Franz Now maybe they come to see 
the four beautiful daughters who 
sing so heavenly together. No? 
(He chuckles.) 

Frau Mour The organist’s daugh- 
ters? Aber. HerrGruber! (They 
laugh pleasantly.) 

Moser Ach, but they can make music. 
I feel it in my heart when they sing. 
The whole village can follow them. 

JoserH (Entering.) Mamma... . 
Mamma... (He runs to her and 
buries his face in her apron. The 
adults look at each other startled. 
Wailing.) Theorgan . . . (OrGan- 
1st enters in dismay.) 

Orcanist Herr Pastor —the organ 
— it is broken — 
Frau Monr Broken! 

pen so to us! 

Franz Courage! The concert goes 
forward. Perfectly is my chorus 
trained. Perfectly they know the 


It cannot hap- 
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program. We go straight on with 
these concert. Ach, that this should 
happen to my Christmas concert! 
Frau Moser (Puts her arm around the 
Pastor who has sunk into the chair.) 


Aber . . . hissong . . . youcannot 
now sing that! 
CURTAIN 
7 . * 
SCENE 2 


Serrine The platform of the village 
church. The scene begins before the 
opening of the curtain. Four girls 
come out front and talk before the cur- 
tain. They are the organist’s daugh- 
ters. Their father is down front, off 
stage seated at the piano or organ. He 
is still attempting to make it work. A 
DAUGHTER enters. 

Fimst Daveuter Papa, they are 
bringing in the chairs. Soon the 
platform will be in readiness. See, 
it does not matter that the organ 
will not play. 

Seconp Daucurer (Entering.) Papa, 
do not worry. And we have the 
song. It runs through my head all 
the time. Ah beautiful. 

Turep AND Fourts Davucuters (Run 
in together.) The stage is ready. 
Come up here. Soon the people will 
be here. Look they are coming. 
(Points to back of audience.) 

First Davecutrer Ah, the melody. 
It sang in my ears the whole night 
through. What a gift from the dear 
Pastor. 

Orcanist (Climbing up on the stage.) 
Ah, what a catastrophe that the or- 
gan should break on this day of days. 

Tamp Davecuter And I am glad. 
Perhaps otherwise you would not 











have asked us to learn this beautiful 
song. Already it has brought me 
pleasure. It lives. 


Orcanist Ach, the ways of the Lord 


of paper which has been passed to 
each of you. It is a Christmas song 
written by our beloved Herr Pastor 
and it comes from his heart. It is a 


are inscrutable. (They press the cur- Christmas gift. We cannot play the 
tains apart and enter. There is a music, dear friends, but we have an 
noise of people settling in chairs. organ of our own making. (The four 


Sound of music. The curtain opens. 
The singers are seated. The Pastor 
is there. Franz is there. The Or- 
GANIST is seated in a corner and his 
four lovely daughters are seated by him. 
They are singing, and it is the last of a 
Christmas hymn. Franz steps for- 
ward and addresses the audience. 
The chorus behind him listen, too.) 


Franz My good people, the beloved 


carols have all been sung. I for one 
did not miss the organ, for your 
voices were raised in such fine beauty 
that an immortal organ of a people’s 
grateful love played here tonight. 
And now we have one more song. 
It is not on your program, but you 
will find the words written on a slip 


girls move center. They are dressed in 
white and they each hold a slender 
taper. In the still room they sing 
softly and in harmony and for the first 
time publicly :) 

Silent Night, Holy Night 

All is calm, all is bright (eic.) 
(The Orcanist hurries forward wip- 
ing his eyes.) 


Oreanist (To audience.) Sing the 


next two verses with them. The 
music you must already know. (The 
audience rises. Herr GRUBER on 
one side and the OrGanist on the other 
lead them. Cast and audience unite in 
this closing song and on the last 
words, the curtain closes.) 
THE END 


Louis Pasteur 


by Robert Bedford 


Scene I 


and Mapame AvsBERt, a middle-aged 


Tre The Fall of 1838. 

Sertinae The simply furnished living- 
room of the Pasteur house. 

At Rise Seated at the table are Mon- 


woman, well dressed. Louis’ mother, 
Mapame Pasteur, is standing by the 
teapot, behind the table. 

Fatuer (Middle-aged, but  straight- 


SIEUR Pasteur, father of the scientist; 
Monsieur Romanet, headmaster of 
the local school and college; MonstEuR 
Dersovucne, a stout, well-to-do farmer; 
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backed and poised, as befits a veteran 
of the Grande Armée of Napoleon.) 
You must remain with us at least 
two or three days, Cousin Aubert. 








Avusert Thank you, Monsieur Pas- 
teur, but we'll see. (She glances at 
the crayon drawings, then rises and 
goes to examine them more closely.) 
Who drew these sketches? 

FatHer (Proudly.) Louis. 

Desoucne (Pompous, grouchy.) He 
was always wasting his time drawing 
pictures. I kept telling Monsieur 
Pasteur to stop the boy’s foolishness, 
and put him at something useful. 

FatHer He drew in his spare time. 
He was very diligent at his studies. 

Romanet I can vouch for that. 
He studied at my school here in 
Arbois. 

Desoucne For one who was a ser- 
geant-major in the army of Na- 
poleon, Monsieur Pasteur, I must 
say — and you'll forgive my frank- 
ness — that you have hardly brought 
the boy up with the discipline I'd 
have expected of you. 

Moruer Louis has a discipline within 
himself, Monsieur Debouche. That 
is important. 

Fatuer He is a good boy. 

AvBert Don’t you miss him, way off 
there in Paris? 

Fatuer Terribly. Heand I arecom- 
rades. 

Moruer I’m afraid he misses us even 
more. He’s a very affectionate boy, 
and this is his first time away from 
home. 

Fatuer The principal of his prepara- 
tory school writes that Louis seems 
very homesick. 

Desoucne (Assertively.) He belongs 
here in Arbois, in his father’s tan- 
yard. His father is a tanner, it’s an 
honorable trade — and he too should 
be a tanner. 


FatHer No. When he finishes his 
preparatory studies, I shall take 
Monsieur Romanet’s advice and 
send him to the Normal School in 
Paris. (Proudly.) Then— some day, 
perhaps, he will even be a professor 
at the college here in Arbois. 

Desoucne (Snorting.) Bah! Foolish 
dreams! 

Romanet As one who has taught him, 
I say Louis Pasteur will go even 
further than that. 

Fatuer (Eagerly.) You believe —? 
(Sighs.) Ah, but I should be quite 
content, more than content, with 
that. 

DesoucHe (Argumentatively.) Mon- 
sieur Romanet, you who are so con- 
fident — was Louis Pasteur, then, so 
brilliant in his studies? 

Romanet (After a moment.) No— 
not at all distinguished. 

Desoucne (Turning to Mme. Av- 
BERT.) In fact, his rating was 
“mediocre.”” My son was far ahead 
of him. But do I go sending my son 
off to school in Paris? No, thank 
you. Monsieur Debouche is a prac- 
tical man. 

Romanet Perhaps too practical. I 
tell you this about young Pasteur: 
He has no surface brilliance, but his 
mind gives signs of strength. With 
proper application, no one can say 
how greatly it will develop. 

Avusert I should be happy to see 
your faith in the boy justified, Mon- 
sieur Romanet. 

Fatuer Some day we shall all — 
even you, Monsieur Debouche — be 
proud of Louis Pasteur. (Mme. 
AvuBeErt starts to return to her seat. 
From the right enters Louis Pasteur, 





— 








a boy just turning 16, wearing a cap 

and a coat and carrying an inexpensive 

suitcase. He puts it down and takes 

off his cap. He looks very unhappy.) 

Fatuer (Rising, shocked.) Louis! 

Morner (Surprised, but hurries to 
him and throws her arms around him.) 
My son! It’s so good to see you 
again. (She holds him off and in- 
spects him; alarmed.) You're pale. 
Are you ill? 

Louis (He is miserable.) No, mother, 
I am well. 

Fatuer (Troubled, but quietly.) You 
are welcome, my son. (He holds out 
his arms. Lovts rushes to him and 
embraces him.) Let me help you 
with your coat. (He helps him take 
it off, and hands it to Mme. Pasteur, 
who takes it out left, and returns. 
Meantime:) Sit down, Louis. (He 
seats the boy in his chair, and gets him- 
self another.) This is your aunt, 
Madame Aubert. She is visiting 
us. 

Louis (Shamefaced.) I am glad to 
make your acquaintance, aunt. 

Aupert I have been hearing many 
fine things about you. (Louis turns 
his head away suddenly. His mother, 
back, pours a cup of tea and sets it be- 
fore him. He ignores it.) 

Fatuer (Reluctantly, afraid of the an- 
swer.) Well, son — what brings you 
back from Paris in the middle of the 
school term? 

Louis (After a pause, very unhappily.) 


I — I’m ashamed of myself, father. 
But — I was so — homesick. 
Morner (Understandingly.) Your first 
time away from us. 
Louis I — it was a terrible thing to 
do, father— after you worked so 








hard for me — and had such faith. 
(FatHER says nothing.) But day 
after day it got worse. (Rapidly.) 
I couldn’t eat — couldn’t sleep. It 
sounds so foolish — but I was almost 
dying for the smell of home, and the 
sight of you and mother. If I could 
only have had a whiff of your tan- 
yard, even, I think it would have 


cured me. But — well, I’ve failed 
you, father! (He runs off left. His 
father goes off after him.) 


Desoucne (After an uncomfortable 
pause, not so harshly now.) It’s no 
more than I expected. The boy 
should be a tanner like his father. 

Moruer Poor Louis. 

Avusert To be homesick, Monsieur 
Debouche — is such a simple mal- 
ady — yet a terrible one. I could 
not blame the boy. 

Romanet I sympathize with him. 
But all it proves is that he is sensi- 
tive. 

Desoucne You professors have an 
answer for everything. But I think 
that now Monsieur Pasteur will do 
the practical thing — and put him to 
work. (From left enter Louis Pas- 
TEUR and his father. The boy is 
somewhat composed now. They take 
their seats.) 

Moruer Your teaiscold, Louis. I'll 
serve you a fresh cup. (She does. 
He sips at it.) 

Desoucue Well, Monsieur Pasteur? 

Fatuer Louis and I have talked it 
over, man to man. (Louis nods.) 
We have decided — Louis will stay 
here in Arbois — 

Romanet But Monsieur Pasteur —! 
(DEeBoucueE grins triumphantly.) 

Farner —Forthe present. (Pause.) 





He will continue his studies here — 
and when we feel he is ready, he will 
apply for admission to the Normal 
School in Paris. 


Romanet (Delighted.) Monsieur Pas- 
teur! Louis! (He goes to the boy 
and takes his hand.) I'm so glad for 
you. And you ought to thank 
heaven every day for giving you such 
wise and good parents. 

Desoucne You wouldn’t go back, 
Louis — to be laughed at. 

Louis (Determinedly.) 1 will. 

Desoucne (Disappointedly.) And 
you, Monsieur Pasteur, were a ser- 
geant-major under Napoleon... . 
All I can say is, you'll see yet, you’re 
making one more expensive mistake. 
Everything he has done shows that 
Louis Pasteur may make a good 
tanner — but more than that, never! 

Fatuer Ibelieveinmyson. He will 
be what I never had a chance to be- 
come — an educated man. 

Romanet He wil] make you proud of 
him, Monsieur Pasteur. As for you, 
Monsieur Debouche — forgive my 
frankness, but I must say this: 
(Passionately.) Do not judge peo- 
ple too early — especially, young 
people. Give them every chance — 
and give them your faith, your belief 
in them, to strengthen their own 
faith. In that way the world will 
never get less from them than they 
are capable of giving. And some- 
times, they will surprise not only 
themselves, but even their best well- 
wishers. . . . I am sure that some 
day we shall all be proud of this — 
homesick young Louis Pasteur. 


(SLOW CURTAIN.) 





Scene IT 

Serrinc Pastrevur’s laboratory in the 
Rue d’Ulm, Paris, 1881. 

At Rise Emme Rovx and Cares 
CHAMBERLAND, assistants to PasTEUR, 
both in their late twenties, are seated on 
the stools. CHAMBERLAND is engaged 
in pouring solutions from two bottles 
into a single test tube and studying the 
resulting mixture. Roux, motion- 
less, is bent over his microscope, study- 
ing a slide. Offstage right, the door- 
bell rings. Roux goes to answer it, 
and returns with Pasteur. Pas- 
TEUR at 58 is still a dynamic person. 
Fut his left side is partially paralyzed; 
his left arm moves only slightly, and 
though his walk is generally rapid, his 
left leg drags a little. His hair is now 
grayish. Roux helps him out of his 
coat and hangs it up. 

CHAMBERLAND (Turning, jumps up 
eagerly.) Well— how did the doc- 
tors receive your lecture this after- 
noon, Monsieur Pasteur? 

Pasteur (Half angry and half de- 
pressed.) Truthfully, with even more 
hostility than usual. Some, of 
course, believe in me and my ex- 
periments. But many of them laugh 
at my theory. They say if as Mon- 
sieur Pasteur claims, there are really 
such things as germs, microbes too 
small for the eye to see — how can 
such tiny beings kill sheep and cows 
and great big oxen? 

Roux (Jndignantly.) They’re fools! 

Pasteur For centuries, they say, 
great doctors have sought in vain to 
discover the cause of disease. How 
can this Pasteur, who is neither a 
doctor nor a biologist, expect us to 
believe that he has found the answer? 











CHAMBERLAND (Angry.) They’re ig- 
noramuses! They’ve shut their 
minds to anything new. 

Roux Remember how people scoffed 
at first, when you discovered how to 
keep germs from spoiling wine? 

CHAMBERLAND And the attacks and 
insults when you were studying the 
diseases of silkworms, before you 
found how to prevent those diseases? 

Roux Your wife has often told us 
that the only time you were not un- 
der attack was that terrible winter, 
twenty-three years ago, when you 
suffered a stroke and seemed to be 
dying. But though it left you partly 
paralyzed, since then you’ve accom- 
plished more than any other scientist 
alive. . . . (Heturns away.) Some- 
times, I almost begin to doubt 
whether it’s worth it. 

Pasteur (Sighs, depressed.) Never 
mind, the time will come when our 
experiments will convince all but the 


most stupid. (He goes to his desk and 
sits.) What have you done while I 
was away? 


Roux (Laying some cards on Pas- 
TEUR’s desk.) Here’s my report on 
the condition of the chicken cholera 
germ cultures today. 

CHAMBERLAND (Likewise laying cards 
down.) Here’s the record of the con- 
dition of the chickens under treat- 
ment downstairs. 

Pasteur (To both.) Thank you. 
(He becomes absorbed in the reports.) 
(Soon, aloud, to himself.) That’s 
strange. (He stares at one of the 
cards.) Those chickens should — 
(He does not finish, but rises and paces 
the room slowly, deep in thought. The 
doorbell rings, but he does not hear it. 
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CHAMBERLAND goes to answer it, and 
returns with EUGENE VIALA, a young 
man. ViaLA stands watching Pas- 
TEUR, hoping to catch his attention. 
But Pasteur is oblivious to the 


world.) 
Viata  (Timidly.) Monsieur Pas- 
teur. (No answer.) Monsieur Pas- 
teur! 


Pasteur (Looking up suddenly.) Eh? 
— Ah, Eugene, my young friend — 
how did you get in? 

Viata (Smiling shyly.) How do your 
germs get in? 

Pasteur (Smiling.)¥ That’s good. 
(Serious.) I’m very busy. What 
brings you? 

Viata Madame Pasteur sends me to 
inform you it is dinner-time, and you 
are keeping your old friend Chappuis 
waiting. 

Pasteur (Incredulously.) Now, now 
—it’s only mid-afternoon. (He 
takes out a watch as he says that, and 
looks at it.) Why, it can’t be—! 
(He puts the watch to his ear, shakes it, 
and listens again.) It seems to be 
going properly. (Withasigh.) Eu- 
gene, tell my dear wife I’ll be home 
right away — in just a minute. 

Viata_ She asked me to wait here till 
you were ready. 

PasteuR (Throwing up his hands, 
good-naturedly.) Very well, wait. 
(ViaLa remains standing at right, 
watching Pasteur worshipfully as he 
goes back to his desk and studies the 
card again.) 

Pasteur Very strange. (He sits 
down, then jumps up, excited by an 
idea.) Can it be that—? (He 
paces the floor rapidly. The doorbell 


rings. CHAMBERLAND answers it, 








and lets in CHARLES CHAPPUIS, 4 man 
about Pasteur’s age. CHAPPUIS 
halts, looks at Viaua understandingly, 
and watches Pasteur with a smile, till 
PasTEuR in his pacing almost bumps 
into him.) 

Pasteur (Absenily.) Pardon me. 
(Suddenly recognizes him. Affection- 
ately.) Charles Chappuis, you old 
rascal. What brings you —? 

Cuapruis I am invited to dinner — 
and so are you. 

Pasteur Invited — where? 

Cuapruis To Madame Pasteur’s. 

Pasteur (Grinning.) Oh. Injusta 
minute. (He turns away, and in a 
moment is pacing the floor, again deep 
in thought. CHapputs with a resigned 
smile takes his place alongside V1aua.) 

Cuappuis It’s just like the old days. 
He hasn’t changed. 

Pasteur (Halting.) I must have a 
look at those chickens. (He hurries 
out left.) 

Cuappuis There’s your scientist for 
you. The chicken in his laboratory 
interests him far more than the 
chicken on his dinner plate. 

Viata He helped me get an educa- 
tion. I’m going to try to be like 
Monsieur Pasteur. 

Cuaprpuis (After looking at him 
gravely, smiles.) Good boy. 

Pasteur (Off stage, excitedly.) Roux! 
Chamberland! (The assistants jump 
up and start to left. As they reach the 
exit, Pasteur enters, carrying two 
cages with a chicken in each. If de- 
sired, the actual chickens may be 
eliminated, and be merely referred to as 
being below.) 

Pasteur (Greatly excited.) 
friends, everything is clear! 


Friends, 


I have 
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discovered the principle! (He puts 
cages down and throws his arms around 
Roux and CHAMBERLAND in turn.) 
I have found out how to tame the 
microbes! (Cuappuis and VIALA 
hurry over.) 

Rovx Is it possible —? 

CHAMBERLAND (Enthusiastically.) But 
how? 

Pasteur (Rapidly.) These two chick- 
ens — they’re perfectly healthy. 

Cuapruis Why shouldn’t they be? 

Pasteur Because yesterday — we in- 
jected them with a solution contain- 
ing chicken cholera germs — which 
are deadly to poultry. 

Roux (Puzzled.) Up to now, chick- 
ens have always either died of that 
disease or become very sick, at 
least. 

CHAMBERLAND I wondered why these 
birds seemed to remain perfectly 
healthy. 

Pasteur I'll tell you why! Do you 
remember how, just before we went 
on our vacation, we shot some germ 
solutions that were already several 
weeks old into a batch of chickens, 
instead of throwing the old solutions 
away as usual? 

CHAMBERLAND (Slowly.) Yes. . 

Pasteur And do you remember that 
the chickens got sick, but instead of 
dying, recovered completely? 

Roux That’s right — and it was very 
strange. We could not understand 
it. 

Pasteur I understanditnow! These 
fine healthy birds are from those that 
recovered. Now listen carefully: 
Yesterday we inoculated a batch of 
chickens with a strong germ solution 
only one day old. These two were 











among them. Well, all the fresh 
chickens we inoculated, that had 
never been sick, are already dead — 
killed by the germs. (Slowly.) But 
these two birds are today healthier 
than ever. Having once had the 
disease, they are now immune to it! 

CHAMBERLAND That’s very interest- 
ing. But I still don’t see — 

Pasteur (Ezcitedly.) Don’t you see? 
I have found out how to make a crea- 
ture a little sick — just a little sick 
so that he will get better from a dis- 
ease. All we have to do is to let our 
deadly microbes grow old in their 
bottles, instead of using them when 
they are new. When the microbes 
age, they get tame. They give the 
chicken the disease, but only a slight 
touch of it — and when she gets bet- 
ter, she can stand all the vicious 
microbes in the world! 

Roux (Radiant.) Master! 

Pasteur This is our chance! This 
is my most remarkable discovery. 
This is a vaccine I’ve discovered, 
much more sure, more scientific than 
the one for smallpox where no one 
has seen the germ. We'll apply this 
to anthrax, too—to all deadly 


diseases! We will save lives! (All 
stare at him, inspired by his 
enthusiasm.) 

CURTAIN 

7 . ” 

Scene III 


Tre Four years later — July, 1885. 

Sertine The same as in Scene II. 

At Rise Rovx is seated on his stool at 
the left table, holding a test tube con- 
taining a solution up to the light. He 
has grown a slight, youthful beard and 
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mustache. He jots down some ob- 
servations onacard. CHAMBERLAND, 
also seated, goes immediately to Pas- 
TEUR’S desk, picks up one of the big 
books on it, and returns to his seat, 
looking up something in the book. He 
takes an occasional note as he reads. 

(Enter Pasteur from left, wiping 
his hands on a towel which he hands to 
EvGene Vista, now his laboratory 
caretaker, who follows himin. Viaua 
exits left with towel. Pasteur’s face 
is thoughtful, troubled. Sitting down 
at his desk, he writes a few notes. 
CHAMBERLAND, finishing with the 
book for the present, shuts it, then turns 
and notices PasTEUR.) 

CHAMBERLAND (Cheerfully.) Well, 
Monsieur Pasteur — all’s well with 
the dogs? 

Pasteur (Finishes writing a few more 
words, then turns and answers with a 
sigh.) Quite well, Chamberland. 
Not one of them shows even the 
slightest sign of the dread disease. 

CHAMBERLAND (As before.) If you 
will forgive my saying so, dear Mas- 
ter — one would never suspect, by 
looking at your face, that you have 
just recently made such an important 
discovery. To prevent dogs that 
have been bitten by a mad dog from 
also going mad and dying horribly 
—that is a discovery which holds 
great promise for the conquest of 
disease. 

Pasteur (Thoughtful, rises and goes 
to Roux.) May I, Roux? 

Roux (Smiling, respectfully.) Cer- 
tainly. (He rises to let Pasteur peer 
through the microscope.) 

Pasteur (After a brief examination of 
the slide.) Good. (He pats Rovx | 





on the back, and turns to CHAMBER- 
LAND.) Chamberland, Roux, we are 
now at the decisive point in our ex- 
periments. We have prevented bit- 
ten dogs from dying of rabies — but 
will our method cure human beings? 

CHAMBERLAND’-  (Seriously.) You 
yourself have given us every reason 
to believe so. Our experiments with 
dogs and rabbits have been one hun- 
dred per cent successful. 

Pasteur I know. And our method 
should be— must be — successful 
with humans. 

Roux (Confidently.) Monsieur Pas- 
teur, it will be. You yourself have 
shown us: What you have discovered 
is more than a cure for one disease. 
You have shown the way to a method 
of defeating all contagious diseases. 
If the principle is correct — and all 
our experiments confirm it — your 
method will cure human beings as 
effectively as it does dogs. 

Pasteur (Paces the floor thoughtfully, 
pausing now and then to speak a sen- 
tence.) Iam convinced of that... . 
I have been getting letters, many let- 
ters, begging me to try my method 
on people who have been bitten. 
They seem more willing to be treated 
than I am to treat them. 

Rovux Without your treatment, many 
of them are certain to die — horribly. 

Pasteur I know. But I can’t help 
thinking: What if, in spite of every- 
thing, the first inoculation of a hu- 
man being proves a failure, and the 
patient dies? At one blow my life’s 
work would be demolished. 

Roux Monsieur Pasteur — you have 
always taught us: There is but one 
way to proceed—by actual and 


sound experiment. Without that, 
we should never know. Without 
that, progress would be impossible. 
(Pasteur walks back and forth 
slowly, in painful thought. At last he 
halts.) 

Pasteur (With a grim smile.) That 
I should falter — at the very end. 
(Pause.) Friends, I have been think- 
ing, these many weeks now... 
there is only one way of testing it on 
a human being... onaman... 

CHAMBERLAND (Eagerly.) On whom? 

Pasteur On. . . myself. 

Roux (After a shocked pause.) No! 

CHAMBERLAND Impossible! 

Pasteur (Wearily, slowly.) I have 
been thinking. . . . All my work has 
pointed towards one glorious goal — 
that of saving human lives. I have 
every confidence in the method, and 
I know that the test must be made — 
soon. 

CHAMBERLAND (Protesting.) And I 
say no—not that way! When 
there are so many people actually 
bitten — doomed to die of the 
disease — 

Roux I also have every faith in the 
treatment — yet there is always 
some risk. You are too valuable — 

CHAMBERLAND And you are old, Mon- 
sieur Pasteur. You would not have 
the natural vigor to resist the 
disease — 

Pasteur I know, I know, I have 
thought of all those things. (He 
sighs heavily.) But the test must be 
made. Well, back to work now, 
friends. I shall let you know when I 
have come to a definite decision. 
(The assistants return to their seats. 
Pasteur heads for his desk. Offstage 








right, the doorbell rings. EuGENE 

Via enters from left and hurries to 
answer it.) 

Pasteur (Greatly annoyed.) Itisnot 
yet time for dinner. Everyone knows 
we must not be disturbed in the 
laboratory. 

Viata Yes, Monsieur Pasteur. I'll 
send them away. (He goes off, but 
soon returns with Mrs. Pasteur, who 
is in her late fifties, and Mrs. Met- 
STER with her nine-year-old son JOSEPH, 
who has bandages on arms and legs. 
He is limping. All three look greatly 
troubled; the boy acts very frightened.) 

Pasteur (Softening a little at sight of 
his wife, but still stern.) Marie, my 
dear, you know how I hate to be dis- 
turbed. (He frowns at Mrs. Metr- 
STER.) 

Mme. Pasteur (Quietly.) Yes, Louis. 
But — this is Mrs. Meister — and 
her son Joseph. The poor boy has 
been bitten by a mad dog. 

Pasteur (His attitude changing in a 
flash to one of great pity and interest.) 
Bitten by a mad dog? (He glances 
significantly at Roux and CHAMBER- 
LAND, then goes to the boy.) 

Mrs. Meister (Almost in tears.) 
Oh, Monsieur Pasteur — you and no 
one else on this earth, can save my 
boy! Give him some of your vac- 
cine, I beg you — in the name of the 
Lord’s mercy! 

Pasteur (Eyes on the boy.) Eugene, 
go for Doctor Vulpian and Doctor 
Grancher — quickly! 

Viata Yes, Monsieur Pasteur. (He 
rushes out.) 

Pasteur (Taking the mother’s hand, 
but studying the boy all the time.) 
Ah, Mrs. Meister, you have more 


faith than I. So far my vaccine has 
saved only dogs. 

Mrs. Meister Iknow,I know! But 
if you do nothing, in a few weeks my 
son will be—. (She shudders and 
does not finish.) You must try, 
Monsieur Pasteur, you must try! If 
there is even one chance in a 
thousand —! 

Pasteur (In great distress.) First 
let us hear what the doctors have to 
say. (He turns to the boy; very 
kindly.) What is your name, my 
son? (The boy shrinks back without 
answering.) 

Mrs. Meister He is too frightened, 
Monsieur Pasteur. 

Pasteur (Very gently.) Not of me. 
He knows I want with all my heart to 
help him—don’t you, my boy? 
(The boy does not shrink back this 


time, but still doesn’t answer.) 
Mrs. Meister His name is Joseph. 
Pasteur (Smiling.) Joseph. (To 


the boy.) And mine is Louis. (To 
the mother.) When did it happen? 

Mrs. Meister Two days ago — back 
home in Alsace. 

Pasteur (Turning to his assistants.) 
Two days — (Vita rushes in, fol- 
lowed by Dr. Vuwrian, elderly, and 
Dr. GrancHER, middle-aged.) 

Pasteur (Giving his hand to each.) 
Welcome, Dr. Vulpian, Dr. Grancher. 
This is Joseph Meister, bitten two 
days ago by a mad dog. I should 
like your opinion as to the serious- 
ness of the bites. 

Vutrian Certainly, Monsieur Pas- 
teur. (They go to the boy. He 
shrinks back in fright, but his mother 
takes his hand and he relazes a little.) 

Mrs. Meister (Soothingly.) There’s 





























































































































































































nothing to be afraid of, dear. These 
gentlemen will do everything to help 
you. (Gently the doctors remove one 
of the boy’s bandages, inspect the 
wound, and replace the cloth. They 
then lift the other bandages, which are 
on loosely, and after observing the 
wounds, replace them. The others 
watch in suspense.) 

VutPian (Turning sadly.) The boy 
has fourteen wounds, some of them 
quite deep. 

GraNcHER (Gravely.) It is a most 
severe case. 

Pasteur What do you think of his 
prospects? 

Vuupian_ (After looking at GRANCHER, 
who shakes his head gravely.) He is 
almost certain to die. 

Mrs. Meister (Gasps.) Oh — 

Pasteur Almost... certain... . 

Mrs. Meister (Hysterical.) He will 
die — he will go mad and die — un- 
less you save him, Monsieur Pas- 
teur! He will die — I know it! 

Pasteur (Gently, an arm around her 
shoulder.) If I undertook it—I 
could not guarantee your son’s 
recovery. 

Mrs. Meister (Pleading.) I ask no 
guarantee. He is dead. I only ask 
that you try to bring him back to 
life. 

Pasteur (After a pause.) You area 
brave woman. (He nods to Roux 
and CHAMBERLAND, who go out left.) 
I shall try. 

Mrs. Meister (After a speechless mo- 
ment.) Oh — thank you, Monsieur 
Pasteur! Thank you! (Throwing 
her arms around JosEPH.) 

Pasteur (Softly.) I do not promise 
much. I only say I shall do my best. 
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(CHAMBERLAND and Rovx re-enter. 
The former carries a small bottle, the 
latter an injector.) Doctors, I wish 
you to supervise the entire course of 
treatment. 

Vuutpiran It is an honor, Monsieur 
Pasteur. 

GraNcHER How will you proceed? 

Pasteur I have ready a series of vac- 
cines, made from the dried spinal 
cords of dogs that have died of rabies. 
There are fourteen vaccines in the 
series: the first is a very weak one, 
made from cord fourteen days old; 
the second is a little more powerful 
but still weak, being thirteen days 
old; the third is twelve days old, and 
so on, each a little fresher and 
stronger till the final one, which is a 
powerful solution from a cord only 
one day old. (Taking the bottle from 
CHAMBERLAND.) Now I shall have 
Joseph inoculated with the weakest 
vaccine — this one, the fourteen- 
day solution. Every day hereafter, 
he will be inoculated with the next 
stronger vaccine, till in fourteen days 
he will have had them all. That is 
the treatment which has saved bitten 
dogs and rabbits from the mad death. 
It is the method which, according to 
our long and careful experiments, 
should save human beings as well. 

Vuupuan The whole world would bless 
you for that. 

Pasteur (Handing the bottle back to 
CHAMBERLAND, and smiling gently at 
the boy.) Come, Joseph, we are go- 
ing to make you well. (He puts out 
his hand. The boy stares up at him. 
Something in the old man’s face re- 
assures him, and slowly he puts his 
hand in Pasteur’s. The scientist 
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leads him to his desk, and seats him in 
the chair. CHAMBERLAND uncorks 
the bottle and Rovx inserts the in- 
jector. With Pasteur holding the 
boy’s hand and watching carefully, 
Rovwx gently lifts the boy’s shirt and 
applies the injector. 

Pasteur (Low.) Welldone. (Insi- 
lence all watch the boy for a few mo- 
ments. He has shrunk back a little 
during the injection, but now he slowly 
sits up again.) 

Pasteur Did that hurt, Joseph? 

Joseru (The fright seems to be gradu- 
ally leaving him. After a moment.) 
No, sir. 

Pasteur (After another short silence, 
smiling encouragingly.) How do you 
feel, Joseph? 

Joseru I feel—all right. (Gradu- 
ally a timid smile appears on his face.) 
I feel all right. 

Pasteur (Patting him gently.) I think 
you'll be all right, Joseph. (Mme. 
Pasteur suddenly goes to her husband 
and kisses him on the cheek. He takes 
her hand.) 

CURTAIN 
* * * 
Scene IV 

Sertinc The laboratory again, some 
eight weeks later. 

At Rise From right enter Pasteur, 
Roux and CHAMBERLAND, all wearing 
hats. The assistants hang up their 
hats, pick up notebooks and go off left 
at once. Pasteur hangs up his hat. 
He looks tense, weary, worried. Fora 
few moments he stands facing down- 
stage, his back leaning against the rear 
table, his eyes on the ground. Then 
with a sigh he goes slowly to his desk, 
sits down, opens a book, shuts it nerv- 
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ously, and rises again. From left, 
EvGEeNe VIALA, wearing a white 
apron, enters rapidly. 

Viata (Radiant at seeing him.) Wel- 
come back, Master. How did you 
enjoy the country? 

Pasteur (Heavily, after a pause.) It 
was wasted. I couldn’t rest. 

Viata (Understandingly.) Thinking 
of little Joseph, Master? 

Pasteur (Nodding.) Worrying about 
him. 

Viata It’s six weeks since we fin- 
ished the treatment. Isn’t that time 
enough? 

Pasteur ‘Time enough... . I’ve sent 
for him. 

Viata Then — we'll know this morn- 
ing? 

Pasteur (Aftera pause.) We'll... 
know. (He passes his hand across his 

forehead wearily, then starts to walk 
back and forth across the room, very 
slowly, head down. ViaLa remains 
watching him, sympathizing.) 

Pasteur (Halting.) Ah, Eugene — 
sometimes it is a terrible thing to be 
a man of science. ...To work 
slowly, patiently all one’s lifetime 
towards a great goal, then to arrive 
at the supreme test, with the first 
human life at stake. . . . If I have 
failed now — 

Viata (Earnestly.) But you can’t 
fail, Master! 

Pasteur (Doubtfully.) Can’t I? 
That’s what I’ve been telling myself. 
But when I go to bed nights, Eugene, 
I don’t sleep. I keep having night- 
mares — awful dreams in which I see 
poor Joseph — dying — (He shud- 
ders.) It’shorrible, Eugene. If any- 


thing has gone wrong — (The door- . 





























































































































r bell rings — a slow, long ring. Pas- 
TEUR breaks off, and turns slowly 
towards the right. Vista does like- 
wise.) 

Viata_ The boy, Master? (Pasteur 
nods. From left enter Roux and 
CHAMBERLAND, with their notebooks, 
their faces very anxious. They halt 
near the left.) 

Roux Isit—? (Helooks at Pasteur 
without finishing. Pasteur slowly 
nods. The bell rings again, as before.) 

Viata I'll let them in. (He goes of 
right. The others remain tense, their 
eyes glued to the right entrance. Soon 
enter Mme. Pasteur and Mrs. 
MeEIstTER and between them — JOSEPH, 
scrubbed, shiny, red-cheeked, the pic- 
ture of health.) 

JoserH (Joyously.) Monsieur Pas- 
teur! (He runs to him. Pasteur 
stoops, embraces him.) 

Pasteur (Low, hut with great emotion.) 
My boy — my boy—. (For a few 
moments, he is too overcome to do any- 
thing. Then he recovers himself some- 
what.) Here, now — stand off and 


let me look you over. How do you 
feel? 
JoserH (Smiling, steps back a little, 


puffs up his cheeks, and throws out his 
chest.) I’m terribly strong now, 
Monsieur Pasteur. 

Pasteur (Pushes back the boy’s sleeve 
and inspects the arm; does the same 
with the other arm, with great relief.) 
All healed up — without a trace. (He 
turns to Mrs. Meister.) Well, Mrs. 
Meister — the danger period is passed. 
If he has shown no signs of the ter- 
rible disease by now, he is cured! 

Mrs. Meister (Stands there, in great 
emotion, then says.) If I—only 
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knew how to thank you, Monsieur 
Pasteur — 

Pasteur ItisI who thank you — and 
Joseph — for being so brave. (To 
his wife.) My dear — (She comes to 
him, and he puts his arm around her.) 
— Together, we have all — (His 
gesture includes everyone in the room.) 
— won the first great victory in the 
battle against disease! From now 
on, we shall save countless thousands 
of lives. We shall conquer disease 
after disease. . . . We shall win long 
life and happiness for mankind! 

SLOW CURTAIN 
* ” + 
Scene V 

Sertinc A section of the great amphi- 
theatre of the Sorbonne. 

At Rise All but two of the seats at the 
left are occupied by distinguished- 
looking men — cabinet ministers, am- 
bassadors, scientists — among them: 
Cares Dupvy, French Minister of 
Public Instruction; Josern Ber- 
TRAND, Secretary of the French Acade- 
my of Sciences; and Sir Joserx Lis- 
TER, the great surgeon. The box seats 
at rear are occupied by distinguished 
looking women. In the one at the ex- 
treme left Mme. Pasteur is seated. 
The rows of seats at the right are filled 
with men of various ages and a few 
women. The CHAIRMAN is at his place 
by the stand. 

CuarmMaNn (Rapping with his gavel, 
pauses.) The President of the French 
Republic, and Monsieur Louis Pas- 
teur! (From right enters Pasteur, 
somewhat bent with age now, on the 
arm of Presipent Carnot of France. 
As they enter and cross to the left, all 
rise, applaud thunderously. If a 
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band is available, it should play the 
“Marseillaise” as they cross, with ap- 
plause following. The Present 
hands Pasteur to his seat, and sits 
down beside him.) 

CuamrmMan (When the applause stops.) 
Today here in Paris, a man has a 
birthday . . . an old man, white- 
haired, half-paralyzed . . . conqueror 
of no earthly country, ruler of no 
worldly domain. . . . Yet now on 
his seventieth birthday, the whole 
world unites to pay him homage. 
. . » For this man is a man of science, 
a seeker after mysteries that can help 
the human race, a fighter against the 
enemies of mankind. This man is 
Louis Pasteur. (Applause.) — Here 
in the great amphitheatre of France’s 
famous old university, the Sorbonne, 
are assembled representatives of sci- 
ence and learning, ambassadors of 
governments and industries, from 
most of the civilized lands of the 
globe. Here are delegates of the 
common people of France and of the 
students of the French universities. 
Here are ministers of the French Cabi- 
net, and the President of the French 
Republic. Here is the noble wife 
and best collaborator of our great 
scientist — she without whom his 
way would have been immeasurably 
harder . . . Madame Pasteur. (Ap- 
plause.) First, I have the honor to 
call upon the Minister of Public In- 
struction of the French Government, 
Monsieur Charles Dupuy. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Dupuy (Rising.) Dear and illustrious 
Master, it is not for me to go into 
detail about your labors. Others 
will tell us with the authority of sci- 


ence herself what you have done. 
They will expound your methods, 
your experiments, your principles — 

But what above all characterizes 
this ceremony, what gives your 
jubilee its true mark, is that our 
homage goes less to the past than to 
the future. Science has received 
from you its sure method and its cer- 
tain principle; but as you yourself 
have said, the era of application is 
only beginning — (Loud applause.) 
(He sits.) 


CHamrmMan (Rising.) The Secretary 


of the French Academy of Sciences, 
Monsieur Joseph Bertrand. (Ap- 
plause.) > 


Berrranp (Rising.) If, in this com- 


pany assembled in honor of your sci+ 
entific achievements, one verte 
ask: What is Monsieur Pasteur’s 
greatest discovery? — the cleverest 
would be at a loss forareply. Each 
of your great works shines with such 
brilliance that, on studying it and 
regarding it closely, one is tempted to 
think that it eclipses all others; all 
are illuminated by the same light, 
the same accurate, extensive and 
sound science is their basis and sup- 
port. (Applause.) (He sits.) 


CrHarmman From Britain, the great 


father of modern surgery, Sir Joseph 
Lister. (Applause.) 


Lister (Rising.) Monsieur Pasteur, 


I have the great honor of presenting 
to you the homage of Medicine and 
Surgery. 

Truly there does not exist in the 
whole world an individual to whom 
Medical Science owes more than to 
you. 


Your researches on fermentations _ 
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threw a powerful light which has il- 
luminated the dark places in surgery 
and has changed the treatment of 
wounds from an uncertain and too 
often disastrous business into a sci- 
entific and certainly beneficial art. 

You have raised the veil which for 
centuries had covered infectious dis- 
eases; you have discovered and dem- 
onstrated their microbic nature. . . . 
This knowledge has already per- 
fected to a surprising extent the diag- 
nosis of these scourges of the human 
race, and has pointed out the road 
which must be followed in their pre- 
ventive and curative treatment. Med- 
icine and surgery hasten to bring you 
the profound homage of their admi- 
ration and gratitude. 

(Terrific applause. LisTER goes to 
Pasteur, who rises. They embrace. 
Applause grows even louder. Lister 
resumes his seat. Pasvreur, greatly 
moved, touches a handkerchief to his 
eyes, then prepares to speak.) 

Pasteur Monsieur le President, Gen- 
tlemen: In the midst of this brilliant 
scene my first thought carries me 
back to the melancholy memory of 
so many men of science who have 
known nothing but trials. In the 
past they had to fight against the 
prejudices which impeded their ideas. 
Even when these prejudices were 
vanquished they met with obstacles 
and difficulties of all kinds. . . . 

You delegates of foreign nations, 
who have come so far to give a proof 
of your sympathy with France, bring 





me the deepest happiness that can be 
experienced by a man whose invinci- 
ble belief is that science and peace 
will triumph over ignorance and war, 
that people will learn to unite, not 
for purposes of destruction but for 
improvement, and that the future 
will belong to those who have done 
most for suffering humanity. 

Young men, young men, have con- 
fidence in those methods, safe and 
powerful, of which we do not yet 
know all the secrets. And all, what- 
ever your career may be, never let 
yourselves become tainted by an un- 
worthy and barren scepticism; never 
permit the sadness of certain hours 
which pass over nations to discourage 
you. Live in the serene peace of 
your laboratories and libraries. First 
ask yourselves: What have I done for 
my instruction? Then, as you grad- 
ually advance: What have I done 
for my country? — until the time 
comes when you may have the su- 
preme happiness of thinking that you 
have contributed in some measure to 
the progress and welfare of human- 
ity. But, whether our efforts are 
more or less favored by the cireum- 
stances of life, let us have the right 
to say to ourselves, as we approach 
the great goal, “I have done what I 
could.” 

(Brief silence, then thunderous ap- 
plause. After several moments, slow 
curtain.) 


THE END 
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Merry, Merry, Merry 


A Christmas Play 


by Gladys Hasty Carroll 


Settinc Family living-room on Christ- 
mas Eve; outside door on left of stage; 
upstairs door on right. 

At Rise Moruer rocks little daughter 
in a soft, pink nightgown and sings 
“Away in a Manger.” Four stock- 
ings hang from the mantel in center. 
Three sons are finishing decorating 
Christmas tree. 

Morner There, doesn’t that look 
fine? Aren’t we going to have a 
lovely Christmas? 

Raymonp Except that dad won’t be 
here! 

Moruer Well, you know we weren’t 
going to keep thinking and talking 
about that! We're pretty lucky 
that dad isn’t so terribly sick any 
more. There'll be a good turkey 
dinner for him at the hospital, and 
he’ll want us to have a good time at 
home. 

Hauure But we'll surely go to see him 
in the afternoon and take him his 
presents, won’t we? 

Morner Qh, he'll get his presents all 
right. We'll take care of that. 

Evetyn I’ve got a present for him, 
one I made myself, with paints. 

Ratpa Yes, and got more paint on 
yourself than you did on the paper, I 
bet! 

Hauure If she spilled any more than 


you fellows did on the porch floor 
when you tried to paint the blind — 

Moruer There, now, that’ll do, boys. 
Ralph and Raymond were doing the 
best they could to keep the house 
looking as it would if Dad were here, 
and Evie’s picture is very pretty in- 
deed. . . . To hear you boys talk 
anybody’d think that you didn’t 
think the world of one another — as 
I know very well you do. . . . Now, 
(Putting Evie down and wrapping a 
white shawl around her) off to bed 
with you! All four! 

Raymond What — Ralph and I, too? 

Rate (Disappointed.) Aw-w-w! 

Mortuer Yes, allofyou. The sooner 
you get to sleep tonight the sooner 
it'll be morning. 

Evie Do you s’pose Santy’ll really 
come this very night? I wish I 
could see him! 

Hatue (Laughing, wagging his finger 
at her.) Oh, no! 

Morner Why, Evie! Nobody’s ever 
supposed to see Santa Claus! Why, 
if he should get here, and find you in 
this room by any chance, I suppose 
he’d go right back up the chimney 
and not leave a single thing in the 
stockings. 

Hauture (Serious now.) No! Would 
he, honest? 





Moruer At least, that’s what they al- 
ways told me when / was a little girl, 


and I never took any chance on it. I 
shouldn’t advise you to. 


Hauure (Taking Evie’s hand.) 
worry. Wewon’t. 

Moruer You boys take good care of 
Baby. I'll be up later to make sure 
she’s tucked in. And if I run out for 
a few minutes by and by, Grandma 
and Grandpa’ll be right here. 

Evie Hallie’ll tuck me in. He’s a 
good tucker— almost as good as 
Daddy. . . . But, oh, I do wish my 
daddy were home! 

Morner (Laughing.) Always back 
to the same refrain! Why don’t you 
sing a different tune? Sing “Good 
St. Nick.” (Children go off singing.) 
(MorHERr goes about busily picking up 
things while humming to herself. 
GRANDMOTHER comes in.) 

Morner Here youare! In good sea- 
son, too. Qh, it’s nice to see you. 
GranpMoTHER (Cheerily.) Well, it’s 
as fine a Christmas Eve as I’ve ever 
seen. Justa little skim of snow over 
everything and the sky dark blue, 
and the stars bright. We heard two 
or three groups of Christmas carollers 
as we rode over. Singing always 
sounds fine in the night air — espe- 
cially in the winter time. (Door 
opens to let in GRANDFATHER, carry- 

ing basket.) 

GraNnpMOTHER There, listen! Hear 
them, Althea? (Voices sing “O Lit- 
tle Town” off stage, as GRANDFATHER 
holds door open.) 

Morner Yes. It’slovely. But some- 
how I can’t settle down to listen to- 
night. I’m so anxious to get to the 
hospital and see how Horace is. If 


Don’t 





he’s still gaining as he was yesterday, 
maybe — well, it won’t be long be- 
fore he’s home. . . . Hello, Father! 
You going to help Mother hold the 
fort for me tonight? 

GRANDFATHER Yes. Sure. No bo- 
geymen’ll get in while we’re here. 


But you bundle up! It’s cold out, 
now I tell you! (Gives Granp- 
MOTHER packages.) 

GRANDMOTHER Yes, and go right 


ahead, Althea. We've got a few 
things for the children we'll be put- 
ting on the tree. And don’t you 
worry a bit about anything here. If 
a chick or a child stirs, we'll know 
it! 

Morner (Now with her coat and hat 
on.) I know you will. Of course. 
It’s so good of you — (Starts out and 
then puts her head back in.) But lis- 
ten especially for Evie, will you? 
She’s walked twice in her sleep the 
last two weeks. I think she’s lone- 
some for her father, and goes looking 
for him. 

GRANDFATHER We'll listen for them 
all! Now you clear out of here, and 
have your visit with Horace. (She 
goes, laughing.) Anybody’d think 
we hadn’t brought up four of our own 
and got them a good deal farther 
along than hers are. And no bones 
broken, either! Though I’m not say- 
ing there hadn’t ought to have been, 
sometimes. We spoiled our young 
ones, Hattie. That’s why they order 


us around now the way they do. 
And they’re spoiling theirs just the 
same! 

GRANDMOTHER (Laughing.) Well, of 
course parents are the only ones who 
spoil the children. Grandparents 











don’t have a thing to do with it, 
Eben, dothey? Here’sadoll. And 
here’s a drum. And here’s a top. 
(She names each toy as she picks it up 
out of the basket.) (Sound of singing 
“ Deck the Hall” offstage grows louder. 
Enter at least six young people. Men 
carry baskets heaped with presents.) 

GRANDFATHER (Peering around.) 
Who’s that? Am I seeing quad- 
ruple, or is it Santa Claus himself? 

Cuorvus No, we're not Santa Claus! 

GRANDMOTHER Some of them look to 
me like our own children, Eben, but 
I don’t see enough of them lately to 
be sure. Besides, they’re all dressed 
up so fancy! 

Doris (Hugging her mother.) Oh, 
Mother, dear, we mean to get home 
oftener! But when a girl works in 
an office, all the time she has is nights 
—and you folks go to bed so early! 
By the time Jack and I get our sup- 
per dishes washed, you’re sound 
asleep! 

GRANDMOTHER (Smiling.) Well, I 
suppose that excuse does as well as 
any. But how does it happen you're 
here now? 

Sytvia Oh, we had to stop by and 
leave a few things for Althea’s chil- 
dren. We've been shopping all aft- 
ernoon. (Goes to her father and hugs 
him.) I know just how they’ll miss 
Horace, because I remember how we 
felt that time Father was down East 
and didn’t get back for Christmas. 
Why, I really thought I was going to 
die! 

Peter So, due to their sad recollec- 
tions, we have dragged up a flight of 
fourteen steps — I counted them! — 
the biggest load of Christmas being 
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delivered anywhere in this town to- 
night, I bet! 

Gorpon And I know building on a 
rock is according to the Bible, but 
why did Horace and Althea have to 
pick such ahigh one? If you ask me, 
I'd say it was probably climbing that 
flight of stairs that put Horace where 
he’s been the last two weeks! I’d 
kind of like to lie down in a nice, 
comfortable bed myself right now! 
(Young men put down baskets. Prrer 
starts putting presents on and around 
tree, with grandparents helping.) 

Doris But — instead of that — you're 
taking us all to a country dance at 
Cranberry Meadows, aren’t you? 

Gorvon Well — I was! 

Myrtiz Oh, you are! 

Gorpon Well — if I thought I could 
dance when I got there — 

Jack If you can’t dance with Myrtle, 
you know who can! Choose your 
partners for a Lady of the Lake! 
(GRANDFATHER pulls out a jew’s harp 
and they dance a few turns, and danc- 
ing, go off, calling back good-night and 
merry Christmas.) 

Perer (Following.) Tell Althea we'll 
drop around again in the morning, — 
help liven up the day for the kids. 

GranpMoTHER Yes, I'll tell her. And 
you all have a good time tonight. 
You won’t be young but once — 
(Voices singing “ Deck the Hall” come 
back, growing fainter.) 

GRANDFATHER No, they won’t be 
young but once, and who’d want to 
be? Who'd want to be young any 
time except when they were young? 
Way young folks do now is nothing 
to the times they had when we were 
growing up, do you say so, Hattie? . 








GRANDMOTHER 


No, Eben. No, I feel 
just the same as you do about that. 
GRANDFATHER Take the dancing: Of 
course, this new-fangled dancing is 
nothing but jump and jerk. And 
what they were doing here just now 
was all gone by as long ago as I can 


remember, — all out of date. Now 
we learned some pretty steps! Re- 
member that — what was it? — 


Varsoviana? (He sings it and they 
do it together. A polka would do as 
well.) 

GranDMOTHER There, I hadn’t thought 
of that for years, ‘til you spoke. 
(They sit down, she with folded hands, 
he with his pipe.) You remember, 
Eben, the night they serenaded 
ae 

. GranpraTHEeR (Nods, slowly.) Yeah 

. and I was thinking of the day 
every summer when we used to meet, 
all the families around, with horses 
and carriages, at Flat Rocks, and 
drive on down to the beach. . . . 

GRANDMOTHER (Smiling.) Singing! 
. . . We'd always be singing... . 
Oh, — I promised Althea I'd see to 
Evie — (Hurries out softly, with two 
bores.) (GRANDFATHER, humming, 
winds clock, fizes pipe, looks out 
window.) 

GraNDMOTHER (Returning.) Yes, 
they’re all sound asleep. (They sit 
again.) . . . That row of stockings, 
Eben, reminds me of how they used 
to hang under our mantelpiece, 
Christmas Eve years ago. Just the 
same number. Only ours were for 
three girls and one boy. 

GraNDFATHER (Nodding.) Yeah. 
(Chuckles.) Remember the night 
Peter put tin pans beside the stove 





for Santa Claus to stumble over? 
So we'd be sure to hear him when he 
came? 

GRANDMOTHER And we did all right. 
Something happened, just before 
daylight. I can hear that crash 
ee 

GRANDFATHER But when Pete got to 
the kitchen, all he found were the pans 
strewed over the floor. No other 
signs of Santy — 

GRANDMOTHER But the stockings were 
full! 

GRANDFATHER Yes. Yes, the stock- 
ings were always full at our house as 
long as they were hung. . . . We’ve 
managed pretty well, Hattie. 

GraNnpMOTHER Yes, I think so, Eben. 
...I1 think we managed pretty 
ws 3:60 And I know God has been 
ae 

GRANDFATHER Do you remember? 


GranpMoTHER I was just thinking 
the same... . 


GRANDFATHER Seems to me _ as 
though... 
GRANDMOTHER Yes... . Yes, ’twas, 


Eben. . . . (They fall asleep. Voices 
sing softly outside — “Hark the Her- 
ald Angels.” Silence, and enter two 
boys in guard uniforms with silver 
spears, standing one on each side of 
the door. Then enter the CHRISTMAS 
Farry in white and silver, with a bit of 
red, looking all about. She sees the 
grandparents, runs on tiptoe from one 
to the other, touching them with her 
wand, then she runs back to the door 
and calls.) 
Farmy Come in, come in! 
It is safe, — quite safe! 
Two sleep here, but they are grown, 














And I have touched them with my 


wand! 
They will not wake until we go! 
Until we go! Until we go! 


Come in now! 

Come in, come in! 

(Enter the Curistmas Etves, all in 
green and gold, marching like soldiers. 


They stand saluting before the Fairy.) 
Farry 
Look at this tree! 
Already ’tis laden — 
Etves (Jn chorus.) Laden? How 
laden! 
Farry 


So forget now the tree! 
It has no need of thee — 

Lirritest Etr (Throwing out his chest.) 
What? No need of me? 

Farry (Laughing.) 

Not even of thee! . . . 

But there are the stockings, 

Four in arow. Three boys, I trow, 
And one little girl — 

Grrt Etr The girl is mine. J claim 
the girl. I know about girls. They 
like dolls! 

Farry You are right about girls. 
You know about girls. They like 
dolls — 

Biccest Boy ELF 
We'll take the boys. We know about 
boys. Boys like balls! 

Orner Boy Etves (Jn turn.) And 
knives . . . anddrums . . . and har- 
monicas — 

Farry But now — what do they all 
like? 

Ex.ves (In chorus.) We know what 
they alllike! . . . candy . . . oranges 
... and nuts! (They run two to a 
stocking and hold the tops open.) But 
where’s the bag? Where’s Santy, 


Dolls, — pfui! 


with his wonderful, magical Santy’s 
bag, — full of such wonderful, magi- 
cal things? 

Famy (Running to door.) 

Sa-anty! Sa-anty! 

Two sleep here but they are grown, 

And I have touched them with my 
wand, — 

They will not wake until we go! 

Sa-anty! Come in! 

(Farry runs back to stand with the tree 

as her background, her silver wand 

raised. Voices sing softly outside, 

“Q, Little Town.” Then silence, and 

Santy enters. He is alittle man ina 

red suit — no beard — dragging a bag 

almost as big as he is, and full.) 

Etves (Chanting with bright faces.) 
Oh, merry, merry, merry! 

Merry Sir! 
Merry, merry, merry — 

Santy (Stopping in middle of room and 
saluting sharply.) Merry! 

Eves (Saluting.) Merry! 

Famy (Softly.) Merry, merry Christ- 
mas, Santy, dear! 

Santy (Gruffly, with a wave of his 
hand.) Whathavewehere? Stock- 
ings? 

Farry (Laughing.) 

You seem surprised! 

Is it because there are so many? 

Or because there are not more? 

Certain it is you’ve seen stockings 
before — 

On Christmas Eves! 

Santy (Gruffly.) 

A million, more or less! 

A quadrillion, I should guess! 

Even a decillion, maybe — 

And — what is more than that, my 
lady? 

Farry (Laughing.) I don’t know! 








Etves (To each other.) What they 


don’t know, isn’t so! . . . Come on, 
Santy, open up! Weneed toys! We 
need toys — 

Farmy For one little girl — 

Orner Eves And three bigger boys! 

Santy (Dragging bag over.) Well! 
Well! Help yourselves! As much 
as you take out at the top, more will 
come in at the bottom! 

Famy (Softly.) Oh, yes, it’s a magic 
bag! 

Etves (Dipping, running, chanting.) 
Magic bag, magic bag, magic, magic, 
magic bag! Magic bag — (Door 
opens, and enter Evie in her pink 
nightgown, hands out ahead of her, 
moving very slowly. Shewalks slowly.) 

Evie (In monotone.) Daddy! Daddy! 
Daddy! (Complete cessation of activ- 
ity; Santy, Famy, and Exves keep 
position as they were.) 

Evie (Proceeding around the room, 
in and out among them.) Daddy! 
Daddy! Daddy! (Finally touches 
GRANDFATHER'S knee, climbs up there, 
and lays her head against him.) Oh, 
Daddy, I do like sitting in your lap. 
Let me sleep tonight in your lap, 
Daddy. (His arms close around and 
settle her comfortably, but otherwise he 
does not stir.) 

Santy (Softly, to Farry.) Has your 
wand touched her? 

Farry 
You know I never touch children, 
And if I did, my wand would never 

make them sleep! .. . 
Still this one sleeps — 


Santry And any minute she may 
wake! Be quick now, elves! Be 
quick! 


Farry (Softly.) She’s such a lovely 
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little girl — 

Girt Er Give her the best! 

Boy Etves (Sighing.) Yes, the best! 
The very best! She’s just a girl — 
only a girl—but such a lovely, 
lovely little girl! (As they run back 
and forth from bag to Evir’s stocking, 
chanting this, the door opens again. 
All movement stops. HAaAtuie enters, 
looks around in amazement; then in 


alarm.) 
Hature Oh, boy! Oh, boy, oh, boy, 
oh boy! And she’s here! Of course 


she’d have to come down here! 
(Drives fist into palm of hand and 
makes grimace of hard thinking; then 
looks around.) Why the dickens 
doesn’t Grandpa wake up? Why 
doesn’t somebody wake up? I knew 
Evie walked in her sleep, but I didn’t 
s’pose everybody. . . . Why, maybe 
they’ve all turned to salt like Lot’s 
wife. (Crosses and gingerly pokes 
biggest Er. Whispering.) Hey! 
Hey, you fellers! 

Santy (Loudly and sternly.) Hands 
off there, boy! 

Haute (Startled, putting hands in 
pocket.) Oh, oh,— I—I just wanted 
to see if he were real. 

Santry Curiosity kills cats! ... What 
are you here for? What’s the mat- 
ter with this family, anyway? Didn’t 
your mother and father ever teach 
you that the place for children on 
Christmas Eve was in bed? And for 
them, too! (Points at grandparents.) 
If you think you can play tricks on 
Santy — 

Hature (Teeth chattering.) But— 
but — (Bursts out.) Don’t you say 
anything against my father and 
mother! They’re the best parents 
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in the world, and they’ve told us 
everything they ought to — but my 
father’s sick in the hospital! And 
my mother’s gone to visit him! And 
they can’t help it if Evie walks in 
her sleep, can they? And she can’t 
help it either. It’s all my fault. — 
I was supposed to tend to her. But 
I dropped off, and she — oh, Santy, 
you wouldn’t take back her presents, 
would you? Mother said maybe 
you would if any child came around. 
But Evie isn’t really here! I mean 
her mind isn’t! Nor her eyes! She 
hasn’t seen you; and she doesn’t 
know a thing about it all! She’s 
sound asleep, Santy, honest! Just 
as if she were in her bed! 

Grau Evr (Beginning slowly and re- 
luctantly to take Evte’s gifts.) Oh! 
We forgot! But it is the rule! Ifa 
child gets up—and comes down 
stairs — on Christmas Eve — 

Santy (Saluting.) Put her presents 
back. There is something in what 
the boy says. After all, the child 
sleeps. 

E:ves (Saluting happily.) 

Merry, merry, merry. 

Put her presents back! 

There is something in what he says! 
After all, she sleeps. 

Great Exvr (Finishing, turning, point- 
ing.) But what about him? He 
does not sleep. 

Boy Etves (Pointing and chanting.) 
What about him? He does not 
sleep. 

Santy Yes, what about you? You 
do not sleep! 

Hatire (Soberly.) No, I’m awake 
all right. Iguess. (He pinches him- 
self.) Yes, sir. I’m awake. I cer- 


tainlyam. And I see you all plain as 
day. A Christmas Fairy, and seven 
elves and — and Santy himself! Oh- 
h-h-h, boy! But I thought you’d be 
a lot bigger than this, Santy! 

Santy Hm. What made you think 
people could paint good pictures of 
somebody nobody else ever saw? I 
can look a lot of different ways. Well, 
now, what have you got to say for 
yourself? Anything you say will be 
held against you. Any reason why I 
shouldn’t take what’s in your stock- 
ing? 

Hauure (Slowly.) No. I guess not. 
No. You'll have to take my pres- 


ents back, all right. 

E.tves We've got to take his back; 
got to take his back, got to take his 
back all right. The knife... and 
thecandy . . . and the harmonica — 

Farry (Genily.) 

Poor boy! 
If you say you're sorry, 
Sorry you came and found us here, — 


I think if you say you're very sorry 
And now will know better another 
year — 

Hautre (Hands in pocket.) No, I 
can’t say that. I'll never know bet- 
ter. Evie’s my sister and I look out 
for her. Always have; always will. 
And I can’t say I’m sorry, because 
I’m not. If I hadn’t come, she’d 
have lost her presents instead — and 
without even seeing you either! 
(Looking around, grinning.) Any- 
way, I’ve sure seen you! Nothing 
can change that! And, honest, it’s 
almost worth it to me! You know, 
seeing Santy, and you elves, to say 
nothing of the Christmas Fairy, — 
and oh, boy, is she a queen! This is 
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just about the biggest thing that has 
ever happened to me! 
Santy (Grimly.) Well, if that’s the 


way you feel about it! Do your 
duty, men. 

Eves (Saluting sadly.) Our duty, 
Sir! 


CuristMas Farry 
Oh, Santy, dear Santy, 
He’s a very pretty boy! 
And the words he says fall sweetly on 
my ear! 
Oh, don’t you think he’s right — 
And don’t you think we might — 
I mean, after all, no other children 
need to hear 
What we have done — 
If we should do it — 
And I don’t think that you would rue 
it -- 
Oh, Santy, Santy, dear! 
He’s such a brave, good, honest, 
pretty boy! 
Santy (Grinning.) Pretty is a fight- 
ing word to you, eh, Hallie? 
Haire (Stoutly.) Not when a fairy 


says it. 
Santy Oh! Oh, I see. Makes a dif- 
ference, eh? Well, now, let me think. 


What’s this you say about your fa- 
ther being in the hospital and your 
mother being away? Who are they? 

Haire Grandpa and Grandma. 

Santy Oh. Oh,Isee....Hm.... 

Evie Daddy ... Daddy... Dad- 
dy ... (Famy wipes a sympathetic 
tear. Grew ExF sniffs.) 

Lirttest Extr Oh-h-h, — boo — hoo 
— hoo — hoo! 

Santy (Quickly, clearing his throat.) 
There; there; none of that, now! 
I know just how you feel. Hallie, 
promise you'll never tell what you’ve 
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seen tonight? 
Hauure Promise! Cross my heart! 
Santy Men! Fill up that stocking 


again! (Salutes.) Merry! 
Etves (Saluting.) Merry! (And 
chanting.) 
He knows how we feel! He knows 
about boys! 
Fill up the stocking, fill up the stock- 
ing, 


Fill up the stocking for Hallie! 

Santy (As they finish.) All right. 
All right. Off we go now. Seems 
early, but it'll be daybreak before 
we know it, and we’ve got a lot todo 
yet — (Tugging at bag.) 

Fairy (Sings to tune of “Good Morn- 
ing to You,” while Etves dance in 
circle around.) 

Merry Christmas, dear Evie! 

Merry Christmas, brave Hal! 

To all that you love, 

Blessings from above. 

Merry Christmas, dear Evie! 

Merry Christmas, brave Hal! 

(She goes off, looking back and smiling, 
waving her wand. Etves follow, 
dancing.) 

Santy (Atdoor.) Well, young fellow, 
good night and good luck! After 
this, you won’t believe all you see in 
pictures, will you? And don’t be- 
lieve all you see with your own eyes 
either. Because—I’m not Santa 
Claus. I’m just Santy, his right- 
hand man! Santa Claus is a big 
man, just like you thought! (Salut- 
ing.) Merry! 

Hauure (Dazed, saluting.) Merry — 
(Santry exits, followed by guards.) 
(HAL stands, still dazed in middle 
of floor, rubbing his eyes. Voices out- 
side sing softly “Silent Night.” En- 





ter Morner and Fatuer. 
continue, very softly.) 

Morner Why — Hallie! 

FatHer What’s this mean, old fellow? 
How’d you get down here? 

Hauure (Running to him.) Dad! 

Evie (Waking quickly.) Daddy! 
Daddy! (Also running to him.) 

GRANDPARENTS (Waking.) 

Why — why — 

GRANDFATHER Horace Webster, that’s 
never you, standing on your feet in 
your own house just two weeks 
after — 

Moruer Oh, but he’s gained so fast, 
Father! The doctor’s been saying 
for a week he might, and tonight he 
said he could come home for Christ- 
mas! Isn’tit wonderful? We didn’t 
tell any of you, because at the last 
minute something — but here he is! 
Good as new, except for resting! 
Of course we’ve got to take good care 
of him! (Tucks him up in a big 
chair.) 

FatHer Yes, save some of the cotton 
around that tree there to wrap me 
in! (Whistles, sitting with Evie on 
his knee and Haute on the arm of the 
chair.) Hey! What a loaded tree! 
(Looking around.) And—by the 
Great Horn Spoon — if Santa Claus 
hasn’t been here already! 

Haire No, Dad. Not Santa Claus 
himself — (Claps hand wildly over his 
mouth.) 

Farner Why, yes, he has, too! 
at that, Evie! 


Voices 


Look 
Do you see what I 


(Runs, gets doll, con- 
spicuous at top of stocking, and runs 
back to her father.) 

Morner Why, what in the world, 
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Mother — and how did the children 
get down here? 

GranpMOTHER (Fidgeting.) Well — 
well — you know you said Evie was 
walking in her sleep lately! 

GRANDFATHER Yes, here we were 
sitting, talking over old times and 
first thing we knew, — well — well, 
here she was! That’s all! 

Hauure And I came down after her! 
That’s all! 

GranpMoTHER (Relieved.) 
all! 

Moruer I’m not so sure it’s quite all. 
I rather suspect a trick somewhere — 
(Enter RaymMonp and Rapa in cow- 
boy clothes.) 

Ratrpa Who said something about 
Dad? 
RAYMOND 

things? 

Hauure Seeing Dad! 

Evie Daddy! 

Fatuer Come here, you two hard- 
riding, rope-swinging, spur-booted 
cowboys! (They stride over, grin- 
ning.) 

Moruer Well, where in the world did 
those outfits come from? 

Raymonp Good Old St. 
guess — 

Ratpxa We found them on the foot of 
our bed! 

Hauure Why, he never went up — 
(Claps hand again over mouth.) 
(Raymonp and Rapa lean on back of 
Fatuer’s chair and sing cowboy song.) 

Hauure Oh, boy, aren’t they beauts! 

GranpMoTHER There’s another one 
of ’em on the tree, Hallie — looks 
about your size. 

Hauturz Oh, boy. (Runs toward tree, 
comes back with it, putting it on.) 


Yes, that’s 


am I seeing 


Oh, boy, 


Nick, I 








(Off-stage voice sings “ Deck the Halls.” 


Door opens and young people troop in.) 
Syitvia We had to stop. We're dy- 


ing of curiosity. Why all the 
lights? (Children obscure FaTHER.) 

Hauure Curiosity kills cats! (Chil- 
dren disclose Fatuer.) (PETER, shak- 
ing hands cordially.) Well, Horace, 
old man! I’m not exactly surprised. 
Kind of suspected it all along. But 
it sure makes Christmas in this 
house! 

Doris Doesn’t it! 

Syztvia_ Oh, Althea, I’m so happy for 
you! (Jingle of bells outside. Knock 
on door.) 

AurHea Who in the world, —hon- 
estly, seems as if anything could hap- 
pen tonight! (One of young men 
open door to lady in furs.) 

Lapy Good-evening. I hope you will 
forgive me for calling so late. But 
you see, your happiness is reaching 
out a long way. Even I heard of 
it, and wished I might share it. I 
spoke to my husband, and though he 
is a very busy man, he said he would 
drive me over. . . . And if you like, 
he, too, will join you — 

Moruer (Genily.) And you, — will 
you tell us your name? Of course 
I should know it, but — 

Lapy (Shaking her head.) No, you 
would have no way. My name is 
familiartofew. But my husband — 
my husband is — Santa Claus! 

Evie (Sliding off her father’s knee.) 


Ooooh, — Mrs. Santa Claus! 

Lapy (Smiling.) Yes, dear. Merry 
Christmas! 

Haire You say — you say, Sir—I 
mean Ma’am — he’s out here? 


Lapy (Turning.) Santa! 


Will you 


comein? (Offstage — “Jingle Bells.”) 

Santa (Outside.) Whoa, Dasher! 
Whoa, Dancer! Stand, Prancer 
and Viren! (Another jingle of bells 
and he enters.) Hello, hello, every- 
body! Well, I guess you're hav- 
ing quite a party here tonight. 
How do, Mr. Webster, how do. 
Glad to know you’re home again! 
. . . Well, youngsters, it’s Christ- 
mas already for you, I guess, — 
how’d you like to have me strip 
your tree for you? 

Raymonp and Ratpu_ Gee, that would 
be swell! 

Hauture Oh, boy! What a night! 

Evie (Curtseying.) That would be 
very good of you, Santa! 

Santa Would, hey? (Chucks her un- 
der chin.) Well, let’s see. Stock- 
ings first, eh? (He brings Evin’s 
first, then the boys’. Boys speak low 
to Farner. Santa marches toward 
tree.) 

Fatner Just a minute, Santa Claus. 
My boys here have a suggestion to 
make. Who’s your spokesman, 
boys? 

Hauure (Prodded by other two.) Well, 
Santa Claus, it’s like this. Seems to 
us we've already had about the best 
Christmas any kids could have. 
And of course a lot of the things 
on the tree there, folks got for us be- 
cause they thought we wouldn’t have 
dad. But now we’ve gothim. So— 

Raymonp So seems as if you’d better 
give most of what’s on the tree to 
other kids in the neighborhood. 
That is, we’re willing, if the aunts 
and uncles, and grandpa and grandma 
pet dens 


Cuorvus Oh, it’s all right with us if it’s 
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what you want! 

Ratpn You know their names, of 
course, Santa Claus. And they’re 
all darned nice kids around here, 
honest! 

Santa Ciaus (Nodding.) Ill bet 
they are. They are if the Websters 
are any sample, that’s sure. You 
know, we hear pretty well of these 
children of yours up at the North 
Pole, Mrs. Webster! 

Auruea (Gently.) I’m glad of that. 

Mrs. Santa Craus Yes. I said it 
was the particular happiness of this 
family which brought us here tonight. 
But it was your unselfishness, too. 
These qualities have great appeal for 
us — especially this year! 

Santa Cxiavus All right. All right 
now. Here we go! (With the help 
of the grown-ups he strips tree.) 

Santa Ciaus (Finishing.) There we 
are! I guess that’sall! And what a 
tree it was! Now, Mrs., we’ve got to 
be getting right back up North — 

Lapy Yes. Yes, we must get started 
on our next year’s work. We always 
have a good deal to do ourselves, al- 
though as we get older, of course we 
have more and more help from the 
young folks of our neighborhood. 
. . . You know what I mean, Hallie? 

Hauure (Grinning.) You bet! 

Lapy Good-night, everyone, and 
Merry Christmas! 

Cuorus Good-night! Merry Christ- 

mas! 


Santa (Indoor, soberly.) You know, 





you're mighty lucky people to be liv- 
ing this year in a part of the world 
where you can have a Christmas like 
this! Nothing but stars above your 
chimney, nothing but snowflakes fall- 
ing on your roofs. Laden tree, tur- 
key in the oven, — 

Moruer And being together, Santa 
Claus. That’s best of all. 

Santa Yes, that’s right. Being to- 
gether. With love in your hearts. 
That’s what the world needs right 
now. Love for all men. If only 
America can keep it — 

Hauure America’s going to keep it, 
Santa Claus! 

Santa Ciaus Hm, I shouldn’t won- 
der. I shouldn’t wonder if it will — 
if you say so!... You know, I 
wish you folks would sing your na- 
tional hymn. I'd like to hear that 
tonight. I'd like to have it linger- 
ing on the air as I ride away from a 
world I can’t visit for another year — 

Bors We will, Santa Claus! (Group 
sings it.) 

Santa Ciaus (With a wave.) Oh, 
that’s fine! Fine! Thank you! 
Good-night, all! 

Hauure (Saluting.) Merry! 

Santa Cuiavus (Smiling, saluting.) 
Merry! 

Aut (Turning to audience.) Merry, 
merry, merry — Christmas! 
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Thanksgiving with Uncle Sam 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 

Uncie Sam 

Miss Liserty 

FREE SPEECH 

JUSTICE 

OpporTUNITY 

Happiness 

Tue Equauity Boys 

Mr. anp Mrs. AVERAGE CITIZEN 

Serrinc Any American dining room, 
decorated for Thanksgiving Day. In 
the upstage wall center, there is a 
window through which an outdoor scene 
is visible. There are exits at right 
and left, the one at right leading to the 
front of the house; and the one at left 
to the rear. There is a large table at 
stage center, extending from left to 
right, and set for Thanksgiving dinner 
with places to accommodate nine. 
There are seven chairs on the upstage 
side of the table and one at each end, 
leaving the downstage side open to the 
view of the audience. At rise of cur- 
tain, the middle chair is pulled back 
from the table and in front of it stands 
Uncie Sam. In one hand he holds a 
large carving knife and in the other a 
long steel sharpener. He draws them 
across each other as though putting the 
finishing touches on the blade. After 
a moment, he stops, puts the things 
down on the table and waves a friendly 
hand to the audience. 


Uncie Sam Howdy, folks, ’'m Uncle 


Sam 
In case you didn’t know — 
But guess you're all familiar 
With the way I look, and so 
I'll start right in by saying 
That on Thanksgiving Day, 
We’re all here mighty thankful 
In the good old U.S. A. 
Whole families get together, 
And share in fun and feast — 
A custom we’ve been keeping 
Three hundred years at least. 
But though we meet in little groups, 
All over our great land — 
We’re really linked together, 
In one big mighty band. 
We own the same ideals, 
We’re proud of the American Way; 
That’s why I want you all to join 
In this Thanksgiving Day. 
Some old friends of ours are coming 
— (There is the sound of a doorbell 
offstage.) 
Oh, there’s the first one, now — 
(He leaves the table, crossing right as he 
continues.) 
Excuse me, please, I'll let °em in — 
We'll let ’em take a bow. 
(Uncie Sam exits right.) 


Uncie Sam (Off.) Well, hello there, 


welcome! Good to see you. Happy 
Thanksgiving Day! 


Miss Lizerty (Offstage, too.) Hello, 




















Uncle Sam! (Uncie Sam ushers in 

Miss Liserry.) 

Unciz Sam (As they enter.) Come 
in, come in, Miss Liberty. I might 
have known you'd be the first. You 
always have been here in America, 
and I guess we can all be mighty 
thankful for that. 

Miss Liserty (Smiling at him and 
patting hisarm.) Thank you, Uncle. 

Uncie Sam May I take your torch, 
or would you like to put it down 
somewhere? 

Miss Liserty Why, Uncle, I should 
say not. With everyone in the coun- 
try being thankful that I have this 
torch, I’m not going to take a chance 
on losing it. (Liserty need not hold 
torch aloft all of the time, but can let it 
restonherarm. Now, looking around 
at everything.) My, my, how festive 
we look! 

Uncte Sam Yes m’am! There's 
nothing like a good old American 
Thanksgiving table. (He leads her 
upstage, back of the table, pointing out 
her place.) You're going to sit right 
here next to me, Miss Liberty. 

Miss Liserty Hmm-m, that’s nice, 
and I suppose the two end places are 
for the guests of honor. 

Unciz Sam That's right. (There is 
the sound of the doorbell off impa- 
tiently.) 

Uncie Sam Well, let’s see who this is. 
Make yourself at home, Miss Lib- 
erty. (Uncue Sam evils right. Miss 
Liserty hovers about, admiring the 
table.) 

Uncie Sam 
Come on in. 

Free Speecu (Of.) Hello, Uncle, 
hello, hello! Happy Thanksgiving, 


(Off.) Oh, so it’s you. 








happy Thanksgiving! Well, well, 

well! Yes, yes, yes, as I’ve always 

said, it’s a fine thing, this annual 
get-together! (Uncie Sam ushers in 
Free Speecs.) 

Uncie Sam (As they enter.) Just as 
talkative as ever, aren’t you? Here 
he is, Miss Liberty, the original voice 
of America. 

Miss Liserty (Smiling.) Hello, Free 
Speech. 

Free Speech How are you, Miss 
Liberty? Well, where can I put my 
soap box? (Without waiting for an 
answer, he plumps it downstage center, 
and climbs up on it.) Listen every- 
body — 

Uncte Sam Now, wait a minute, 
you're not going to make a speech 
today — 

Free Speecu (Quickly.) And why 
not? 

Miss Lizserty Now, now, don’t get 
upset . . . Let him talk, Uncle. 

Uncie Sam (Somewhat testily.) Oh, 
all right, all right. 

Miss Liserty And don’t you worry 
about him, Free Speech. He may 
mumble in his beard now and then, 
but he’s as thankful as anyone that 
you’re here. 

Free Speecn Okey, Miss Liberty, 
but all I’m asking for is my rights. 
I just want it understood that I can 
say what I want (Gesticulating) to 
you — (He points at Liserty.) and 
you— (At Uncus, then to several 
points in the audience as he says) and 
you, and you, and you! And, of 
course, you can say just what you 
want to me — that’s all part of it. 
(The doorbell is heard off.) 

Miss Liserty I'll go. 
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(She crosses — 
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and goes off right.) 

Uncie Sam (Taking advantage of the 
opportunity.) Now, come on, Free 
Speech, this may be the guests of 
honor. Come on round here and let 
me show you your place. (FREE 
Speecu gets off his box, and carries it 
around the table.) 

Free Speecu All right, Uncle, but 
there’s lots more I could say. 

Uncie Sam’ Yes, no doubt — now — 
(He points to the place at right of Miss 
Liserty.) Here, I’m putting you 
next to Miss Liberty. She seems to 
be able to handle you. 

Free Speecn Ah, a fine girl, Miss 
Liberty, a fine girl! (He puts his 
soap box down behind his place.) 
(Lrperty re-enters with Justice.) 

Miss Lisnerty Here’s Justice, Uncle. 

Uncite Sam (Going to greet her and 
leading her to stage center.) Well, 
well, howdy! We're glad to have 
you with us. You know Free 
Speech — 

Justice Oh, yes. How do you do? 

Free Speecu Hi! Does she know 
me? Why, say, she’s been in my 
corner every fight I ever had, haven’t 
you, Justice? 

Justice (She smiles.) Well, I might 
not have put it in just those words, 
but yes, we're old friends. (There is 
a loud knock on door off right.) 

Unciz Sam Well, somebody doesn’t 
know we have a doorbell. 

Free Speecu Oh, I can guess who 
that is. That’s Opportunity knock- 
ing — I'll let him in. (As he starts 


off right, there is another loud knock.) 
Hold your horses, I’m coming! (He 
goes off.) 

Justice So that’s who it is —I always 


heard that Opportunity knocked but 


once. 
Miss Liserty Oh, no, in America, he 


knocks all the time. (Another loud 
knock.) There he goes again. (Op- 
PORTUNITY jumps on stage left, He 
takes off his hat and bows with a sweep- 
ing gesture.) 

Opportunity Hello, everybody, here 
I am! 

Uncie Sam Say, young fella, where’d 
you come from? 

Opportunity The back door wasn’t 
locked so I came in that way. Any 
objections? 

Unciz Sam No, but what’s the idea 
of knocking on the front? 

Opportunity (Chuckling.) That’s 
just a peculiar habit of mine. I like 
to show up where I’m least expected. 
(Free Speecs re-enters with Haprt- 
NESS.) 

Free Speecu (As they enter.) Well, 
I didn’t find Opportunity, but — 
(Sees Opportunity at left.) Oh, so 
there you are — up to your old tricks 
again! 

Opportunity (Grinning.) Hi, there, 
Free Speech! 

Free Speecu (Holding Happiness by 
the arm.) But I’ve got Happiness. 
(Happiness breaks away from Free 
Speecu. She runs downstage left, 
laughing.) 

Happiness Oh, no, you haven’t! 

Free Speecu (Calling to Opportv- 
nity.) Catch her, Opportunity! 
Catch her! (Opporrunrry starts 
after her, but she dodges him and runs 
upstage left behind the table with Or- 
portunity following, and Free 
SprEcH cutting her off from the right. 
She laughs and appeals to UNCLE.) 
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Happiness Uncle, make them stop 
chasing me. 

Uncite Sam (Jovially.) Here, here, 
stop all this commotion, you two. 
Free Speecu You can’t do that, 
Uncle. The Pursuit of Happiness — 
it’s in the Declaration of Independ- 


ence. 

Happiness But Uncle, this is Thanks- 
giving, and they know very well I’m 
going to stay all day. 

Uncie Sam Yes, of course you are, 
and we're plenty thankful to have 
you with us! Now, no more rough- 
house, you two. Better get settled 
— the guests of honor should be com- 
ing any minute now. 

Free Speecu I hope so. I’m hun- 
gry. 

Opportunity I, too! When do we 
eat? (There is the sound of voices off, 
arguing. They all stop and listen.) 

Opportunity Say, what’sthat? (The 
voices continue arguing. “I tell you I 
want my way.” — “No, I want my 
way.”’) 

Free Speecu From the sound of 
things I must have left the door open. 

Uncite Sam Yep guess you did all 
right. (He starts toward right.) 

Happiness Who is it, Uncle? 

Unciz Sam Well, you can bet your 
boots it isn’t the guests of honor. 
(He calls off right.) Hey, you two, 
stop arguing, and come on in here! 
(Tux Equatity Boys enter, each with 
an arm over the other's shoulder, and 
legs tied together as for a three-legged 
race.) 

Equauity Bors (As they enter. Ezx- 
cept when they argue, they speak in 
unison.) Hello, Uncle, guess you're 
right. The only way we ever get 
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anywhere is to compromise. 

Happiness (Laughingly.) If it isn’t 
the Equality Boys! (There are gen- 
eral “ Helloes” from everyone.) 

Equauity Boys Hello, everybody! 
Want to hear our slogan? (Without 
waiting, they proceed to recite, using 
appropriate gestures with their free 
arms.) 

All men are free and equal, 
That’s the motto we proclaim — 
We may argue about some things, 
But Equality is our name. 

FreeSpeecn Iagreewiththat. (He 
jumps up onto his soap box. Shout- 
ing.) Equality — that’s the spirit! 

Uncite Sam Now, wait a minute, Free 
Speech, there’s a time and a place for 
everything. Right now we're going 
to have a Thanksgiving dinner. 

Miss Liserty But the guests of 
honor, Uncle Sam — 

Justice They’re awfully late — 

Unciz Sam Now, now, don’t worry 
— they'll be here — and if we all find 
our places in the meantime — (Jus- 
TICE has gone to the window, and is 
peering out toward right.) 

Justice (Turning.) There isn’t a 
sign of them yet, but you’re right, 
Uncle Sam! If we all stand behind 
our places, we can welcome them as 
they come in. 

Unciz Sam You're on my left, Jus- 
tice. (He indicates.) Let’s see, you 
know your place, Miss Liberty . . . 

Miss Lrserty (Smiling.) Right here. 
(She stands behind her chair and the 
othere do the same as Uncie Sam 
directs them.) 

Free Speecn I know where I go. 
(He moves his box out of the way and 
stands behind his chair.) 








Uncte Sam Now, Happiness, my 
dear, suppose you sit here next to 
one guest of honor— (He indicates 
the last chair in the row at right.) 

Happiness Thank you, Uncle. 
goes to her place.) 

Uncie Sam And Opportunity, over 
here— (He indicates the last chair 
in the row at left.) Equality Boys, 
that puts you between Opportunity 
and Justice. (THe Equaurry Boys 
go through a little pantomime, first one 
and then the other pushing behind their 
one chair. Then they both point to the 
middle of it, grin, shake hands with 
their free hands, and agree to be satis- 
fied with half each. UnciE Sam steps 
to his place, and they are all standing 
behind their chairs.) 

Uncte Sam (He leans forward and 
looks up and down the table.) There 
—as fine a family as you've ever seen! 

Free Speecu Sure, if the end places 
were filled. I’m starved. When 
people are invited for Thanksgiving 
dinner and asked to be the guests of 
honor — and then they don’t show 
up — 

Uncie Sam I’ve told you, they'll be 
here. 

Justice But I am worried, Uncle. 
It’s getting so late — 

Miss Liserty Suppose something’s 
happened? Suppose they’re not com- 
ing — that they’re going to turn us 
down? 

Opportunity They can’t do that. 

UncteSam And I tell you they won't. 
They'll be here— you know how 
they are — independent — they take 
their time, but they’ll be here. 

Att Well, I don’t know... . It’s 
late . . . I’m hungry. . . . (edc.) 


(She 





Opportunity (He has stepped back 
from the table a little and turned his 
head to look out the window toward 
right. Now excitedly.) Uncle, Un- 
cle, I see them! They’re coming! 
They’re coming! 

Uncte Sam (All smiles.) 


Good — 
good. (Leaving table.) I'll do the 
honors, and Opportunity, you came 
in through the kitchen, so you know 
where the turkey is. Better bring it 
in. 

Opportunity Okey. (He jumps off 
left.) (Uncie Sam crosses and goes 
off right as the doorbell rings.) 

Miss Liserty Come on, we must be 
ready to greet them. (She raises her 
torch.) 

Free Speecu Do you think I'd better 
get on my box? 

Happiness I don’t think so. Let’s 
just stand behind our chairs. 

Equauity Boys Do you think we'd 
better recite our slogan? 

Free Speecu If they’re going to re- 
cite, I’m going to make a speech! 
Justice Please, I think it would be 
better to let Uncle do the talking. 
(Opportunity brings in the roast 
turkey to the accompaniment of “ Oh’s” 
and “ Ah’s” from the others. He puts 
it in front of Uncie Sam’s place, and 
then goes back to his own. JUSTICE 
raises her scales, Tur Equauity Boys, 
Free Speech and Opportunity 
stand at attention, all are smiling as 
Uncen Gass Gringo Go Min commas. 

AVERAGE CITIZEN.) 

Uncite Sam (eaming.) Well, folks, 

here they are. Mr. and Mrs. Aver- 


age Citizen! (Al the others say: 
“Welcome!” — “We're so glad you’re 
here.” —“ Happy Thanksgiving!” etc.) 
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Mrs. Averace Crrizen (Looking a 
little shy.) How — how do you do? 
We — we must apologize for being so 
dreadfully late. 

Mr. AveraGe Citizen Now, now, 
"fess up, Mother. Tell them why. 
Mrs. AvERAGE Cit1zEN Now, Pa— 
Mr. Averace Citizen Mother here 
took such a long time getting ready. 
Wanted to get all dressed up because 
we were coming to meet such distin- 

guished people — 

Mrs. AveraGe Citizen Pa. 

Mr. AveraGe Citizen Course I told 
her it was foolish. All of you are 
with us every day of the week, only 
we don’t always realize it. 

Aut Of course we are. . 
right. . . . (etc.) 

Uncie Sam Well, now, you two are 
here, we can begin. (He shows Mr. 
AveraGE Citizen his place at right.) 
You'll sit here, sir. 

Mr. AveraGe Citizen Thank you. 
(He stands behind his chair.) 

Uncie Sam (Turning to Mrs. Aver- 
AGE CiTIzEN and offering her his arm 
witha flourish.) And now, Ma’am, if 
I may. (She takes his arm and he 
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leads her across the stage to her place 
left and then goes back to his own. He 
looks proudly up and down the table 
at his family.) Once more, welcome 
to you, Mr. and Mrs. Average Citi- 
zen. You know here in America, 
everything kind of depends on you. 
Can’t even start a Thanksgiving din- 
ner until you get here. What you 
say, goes. (There is applause from 
the others, and Mr. anv Mrs. Aver- 
AGE CITIZEN smile.) 

Uncte Sam (Seriously.) But now 
before getting down to the festivities, 
there’s one more thought that should 
be expressed. In this country of 
ours more than anywhere else in the 
world, we have reason to be thankful. 
And we’re thankful above all that 
we're free to give our thanks, each 
in his own way. (He removes his hat 
and holds it in front of him, and the 
other male characters who have hats, 
follow suit. Then, Unctx, looking di- 
rectly out into the audience as though 
to include everyone in his next words.) 
Let us give thanks. (All at the table 
bow their heads reverently and hold that 
position as the curtain falls.) 

THE END 
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The Pied Piper of Hamelin 


by Lucy Kennedy 


Characters 

Tue Piper, a tall, thin fellow. 

Oster, a crippled boy of ten who carves 
wooden cats. 

ALDERMAN STEMPERNICKEL, a fat per- 
son. 

ALDERMAN Bumperkopr, a fatter per- 
son. 

Tue Mayor, a still fatter person. 

KATRINKA, a woman who is tired of the 
rats. 

Women of the town. 

CHILDREN of the town. 

Tie Long ago. 

Scene A street in Hamelin, in front of 
the Town Hall. 

At Rise Obste, seated on the Town- 
Hall steps, is carving a wooden cat, 
and whistling. The Piper enters and 
watches him a moment. 

PIPER 
Such care you take! 

What is it you make? 

Oxsre A wooden cat. 

Pirer A wooden cat? 

Now what’s the point in that? 

Oxsre Well, there are so many rats 
here, the live cats are scared of them. 
People buy these for souvenirs — 
it’s kind of a joke! 

PrIrer 
So you're overrun with rats, who 

frighten your cats! 
And has your town a name, as well as 
an ill-fame? 
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Osre Why, this is Hamelin town! 
Everyone who lives here knows that! 
PIPER 
Everyone who lives here, true, 
Must know the name as well as you. 
Oste (Looking the stranger up and 
down) I guess I haven’t seen you 
around before. (He whittles some 
more.) But if you don’t live here, 
where else? There’s the river on 
that side. (Pointing left.) And the 
mountain on that side. (Pointing 
right.) And no one can live there, 
because the mountain’s too high! 
Pirer 
In back of the mountain is a beauti- 
ful city. 
I had to leave it, more’s the pity! 
Oxsre You mean to tell me there’s a 
town like this back of the mountain? 
Piper 
Oh, it isn’t a place like this at all! 
For one thing, the houses aren’t 


nearly so tall, 

And they’re made of mirrors that 
wink in the sun, 

And everyone there has lots of fun, 

And in the back yards, where there’s 
a child, 

Why lollipop bushes simply grow 
wild! 


Oxsre (Licking his lips.) Any choco- 
late caramel bushes? 


PIPER 
Not bushes, no! They grow ona vine, 
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That all around boys’ windows 
twine! 

Oxsre Pretty nice! 
people live there? 

PIPER 
They’re jolly, laughing, joyous and 

kind, 
And the children there always want 
to mind! 

Osre Golly, if I’d been you I wouldn’t 
have left that place! 

Prrer (With a sigh.) 

You see, one day, I was unjust to a 
neighbor, 

And the king there exiled me to labor, 

Wandering about the world to teach, 

That happiness is lost when we do 
o’er-reach. 

That’s why I talk in rhyme like this! 

I was a poet there, before I went 
amiss, 

These terrible rhymes grate on my 
ear 

So that I wish sometimes I couldn’t 
hear. 

Osre Well, they are pretty terrible. 
But then, when I like someone, /’m 
willing to overlook things! 

PIPER 
Thank you, you are very kind, 

To overlook my jingles and not mind. 

Such was my penance, commanded 
by the king, 

Before I could return there again to 
sing. 

Osre Tell me — are there any chil- 
dren there like me—I mean — 
crippled? 


But what kind of 


All the children there are straight, 

And run about with joyous gait, 

And one of the quite most interest- 
ing things 
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Is that every horse has a pair of 


wings. 

And when children are playing in the 
block 

The horses needn’t through them 
walk, 

They simply take wing, and over 
them soar, 

And the children keep playing as 
before. 

Ostz I think Id like to go there, but 
(Shaking his head, sighing.) I have 
to whittle some cats. My mother 
sells them, and if we have a good day, 
we eat—and if we don’t — we 
don’t! 

PIPER 
But then your neighbors give you 

food, I guess, 
For to feed one more, makes theirs 
not less. 

Osre Most of them are as poor as we 
are. The rats just eat up every- 
thing! 

Prrer 
Which reminds me: I’m hungry and 

would like to eat. 
I'll ask for my dinner from the first 
one I meet. 

Osre Asking and getting are two 
different things. 

PIPER 
Here comes a citizen who looks well- 

fed, 
All dressed in a lovely cloak of red. 

Oxsre Oh, that’s Alderman Stemper- 
nickel! He won’t give you anything! 
All he does is sleep. He’s too proud 
to bother. (ALDERMAN STEMPER- 
NICKEL, looking very important, ap- 
proaches the Town Hall, wearing his 
red cloak in quite a regal manner.) 

Pirer (Simply, confidently.) 





I’m hungry, good sir. Could you 
tell a poor sinner 

Where he could come by a good hot 
dinner? 

ALDERMAN (Pompously.) Out of my 
way! I’m an alderman, and I can’t 
be bothered with you. (With a 
sweeping gesture of his cloak, he goes 
up the steps, into the Town Hail.) 

PIPER 
Perhaps that man was in a hurry, 
Or some thing caused him worry. 
Here comes one who jollier looks, 
I'll ask if he knows any good cooks! 

Oxsre Oops!! That’s Alderman Bum- 
perkopf! All he likes to do is eat. 
I don’t think he’ll help you. (AL- 
DERMAN BuMPERKOPF approaches 
Town Hall, looking even more impor- 
tant than STEMPERNICKEL, and wear- 
ing his fancy green cloak in an even 
more regal way.) 

Prrer (Simply.) 

I’m hungry, good sir. Could you 
tell a poor sinner? 
Where to come by a good hot dinner? 

ALDERMAN  (Spluttering, pompous.) 
What’s this? How dare you accost 
me? 

PIPER 
Noodles and beef would be very fine, 
But even at soup I won’t draw the 

line! 

AtpERMAN Don’t bother me! We 
can’t be expected to feed every 
transient who wanders into Hamelin! 
Why don’t you go back where you 
came from? (With a lordly gesture 
of his hand.) Out of my way! 


(With excessive dignity, he wraps his 
cloak around him and sails into the 
Town Hail.) 

Ostre I tried to tell you! 


PIPER 

Back of the mountain in my fair 
town, 

A hungry man is not met with a 
frown. 

To refuse a neighbor is considered a 
sin. 

But here comes someone — I'll ask 
him! 

Osre Ooh! That’s the Mayor. All 
he likes to do is count his money. 
He never helps anyone! (The 
Mayor approaches, looking very im- 
portant indeed, and carrying his head 
mighty high.) 

Prrer (Simply.) 

I’m hungry, good sir. 
a poor sinner 

Where he could come by a good hot 
dinner? 

Mayor Certainly not! 


Could you tell 


I never help 


beggars! Go to the Charity League 
office ... they look after those 
things . . . after they’ve investi- 
gated you! Out of my way. 


(Throwing his cloak over one shoulder 
in a lordly way, he slowly walks into 
the Town Hall.) 
Pirer 
Your fellow townsmen seem to me 
To be quite cold and crotchety! 
Oxsre (Apologetically.) Oh, well, it’s 
just those fellows! They don’t un- 
derstand! (He takes a bun out of his 
pocket.) Here! Take it! 
PIPER 
Thank you, child! 
(Munching.) 
This tastes better than any roast 
beef! 
Oxsre Why, it’s only a bun, and kind 
of worn around the edges. It was 
my dinner, but if you’ve traveled so 


By your lief! 
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far, you’re hungrier than I am. 
PIPER 

From a scanty store you helped a 
neighbor, 

And that gives it a very distinctive 
flavor! 

I won’t forget that you’ve been kind, 

Those others in there (Gesturing.) 
were simply blind 

To their neighbor’s hunger, and his 


need, 
So they missed a chance to do a good 
deed. 
But a kindness is something I never 
forget, 
And some day I may discharge this 
debt. 
If you’re ever in trouble, you shall 
see, 
Just softly repeat, “Piper, come to 
me!” 
(KaTRINKA, @ woman of the town, 
rushes in.) 
Katrinka (Pointing to Town Hall.) 
Is the Mayor in there? 
Oxsre Yes, he is. 


Katrinka And the Aldermen? 


Osre Yes, but... 

Katrinka (Rushing out.) Good! 
(Another woman of the town runs in 
excitedly.) 


Woman Has Katrinka come yet? 

Osre She went that way. What’s 
the matter? 

Woman You'll see! The whole 
town’s coming! (Voices of a crowd 
are heard gradually growing louder.) 

Woman There! Here they come! 
(Three townswomen hurry in ez- 
citedly.. One carries a broom; one leads 
a child.) 

Ist Woman (Indignantly.) Why, we 
can’t sit down to our supper but a 
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rat tries to take the food from our 
plate! (The Piper moves off to one 
side, observing and listening.) 

2np Woman (Angrily.) They’re in 
our cupboards, our cellars, even our 
beds! They’re driving us out of 
house and home! 

Srp Woman (Exzcitedly.) Would you 
believe it, when Father went to get 
his Sunday hat to wear to market 
this morning, those pesky rats had 
made a nest init! (7'wo more women 
come in and join the group. One 
carries a mop; two children cling to the 
other’s skirts.) 

4ta Woman And our good keg of 
sardines! Rats in it, mind you! 

5TH Woman Last night, their squeak- 
ing waked us, and here they were 
carrying off our candles! (Two 
more women run in, their sleeves 
tucked up, still carrying brooms and 
mops as though they'd left their work 
hurriedly. They join the group, talk- 


ing excitedly.) 

Ist Woman (Shrieking.) Awk! 
Ouch! Oh, it bit me! 

2np Woman ’' (Brandishing broom.) 
There he goes! Get him! (Some of 
them join in chasing the rat.) 

Srp Woman’ (Hopelessly.) |What’s 


the use of killing one when three 
more spring up in its place? (Ka- 
TRINKA hurries in, with two more 
women. One carries a cardboard 
sign on a pole, reading “ They (a pic- 
ture of a large rat) must gol” The 
other woman has a sign reading 
“DEFINITELY no more Rats!” 
They all talk loudly and angrily. 
KatrinKa mounts the steps and mo- 
tions for silence.) 


Katrinka Neighbors! Are we go- 











ing to stand for being eaten out of 
house and home? 

Tue Crown No! No! 

Katrinka It is a question of the rats 
or us! 

Tue Crown Yes! That’s right! 

Kartrinka Is there any one of you 
who hasn’t suffered because of these 
rodents? 

Crown No! Not one! 

KATRINKA The men do nothing! 
They sit and smoke and look wise, 
and say it can’t be helped! 

Crowb Don’t depend on them! 
They do nothing! 

Katrinka Neighbors, if we are 
ever to be rid of the rats, it is up to 
us! We have kept quiet long 
enough! 

Crowp That’s right! 

KatrinKA The Mayor is in there 
now. (Gesturing to Town Hall.) He 
is the one who should do something! 
What do we pay him for? 

Crowv That’s right. 

Katrinka He makes promises but 
does nothing. Let him do some- 
thing to rid us of the rats... or 
we'll be rid of him! 

Crown We want action! (ALDER- 
MAN BumperkopF sticks his head out 
of the door to see what all the noise is 
about. When he sees the women he 
comes forward.) 

Bumperkorr (Testily.) Here, here, 
what’s all this noise about? We 
can’t have you women wrangling on 
the steps of the Town Hall. Run 
along home, now! We're having a 
very important meeting! Why, how 
can you expect us to decide on the 
food for our annual dinner with all 
this noise! 


KatrinKa Food for your annual din- 
ner, indeed! What about the rats 
in the town? Tell the Mayor we 
want to see him! 

Bumperkorr He couldn’t possibly be 
disturbed! 

Kartrinka You tell him to come out 
here, and be quick! 

BumperKkorr  (Hesitating.) But — 
(Some of the women brandish their 
brooms at him.) 

Katrmvka And be quick! (Bum- 
PERKOPF goes in hurriedly. In a 
moment STEMPERNICKEL comes out.) 

STEMPERNICKEL (Jn a suave, concilia- 
tory tone.) My good women, the 
Mayor is busy right now. As a 
matter of fact, he’s in conference. 

Karrmxka You tell the Mayor to 
come out here, or we'll go in there. 
(Two or three women threaten StEM- 
PERNICKEL with their mops, and he 
goes in hurriedly. The Mayor comes 
out, and pompously holds up his hand 
for silence. The ALDERMEN peep 
from behind his gown.) 

Mayor (As though to humor them.) 
Well, well, what’s all this fuss about, 
ladies? 

Katrinka Mr. Mayor, the rats eat us 
out of house and home. They’re 
hopping into the cradles nipping at 
our babies! They even bite you on 
the street! 

Ist Woman They ate our barrel of 
sugar! 

Mayor (Unctuously.) Well, well, 
we'll take the matter under consid- 
eration. 

Katrinka No! You've promised us 
before and nothing was done. You 
say “It can’t be helped,” or “They'll 
soon go away.” But they don’t go 
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away. One rat brings in his friends 
and they set up housekeeping! 
Things have become so bad we'll soon 
have to move out and let the rats 
have the town! 

Mayor Right now, I have more 
weighty matters under considera- 
tion, but soon — 

KartrinKa We've had enough prom- 
ises! We want action! 

Crowp That’s right! The Mayor 
should do something! We want 
action! 

Mayor My good women, don’t you 
think this rat business is largely 
imagination? Now, you just all run 
along back to your kitchens and for- 
get about them. Act as J do! 
You don’t see me fussing about them! 
(He suddenly grabs himself and 
screeches loudly.) Ouch! Ouch! 
Awk! Something’s biting me! 


Why doesn’t somebody do some- 
thing? (The women beat about with 
their mops and brooms and chase the 
rat.) 

Ist Woman He’s gone! 

Katrinxa Forget them, indeed! We 


won't be put off any longer. Some- 
thing must be done! 

Mayor (Fussily to SreMPERNICKEL.) 
Why don’t you suggest something! 
You’re an alderman! But that’s the 
way! Everything’s left to me, as if 
I hadn’t enough to do! 

STEMPERNICKEL (Oilily.) Bumper- 
kopf is your man, your Honor. 
He’s been an alderman a much 
longer time than I. 

Bumperkorpr Well ...er... 
I’ve heard of a fine breed of cats 
grown in England! They haven’t 
any tails... . 
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Karrinka Cats! Might as well sug- 
gest Obie’s wooden cats. These 
rats chase the cats! (The Piper 
gradually works his way through the 
crowd and now, at the steps, addresses 
the Mayor.) 

Prrer 
Even though they chew the cats, 

I can rid you of your rats! 

Mayor You? And, pray, who are 
you? 

STEMPERNICKEL Why, he’s only a 
beggar! 

Bumperkorr Yes! He stopped me 
going into Town Hall. 

Katrinka [If he thinks he can rid us 
of rats, you'd better listen to him. 
We want something done 
Now! 

Mayor (Hating to condescend to the 
Prirer.) Well, my good fellow, how 
would you rid us of the rats? 

Prrer (Touching his pipe.) 

I'd play a little tune, 
A simple little tune. 

Bumperkorr I told you, your Honor. 
Just a faker, trying to get the pennies 
of the crowd. 

Prrer 
A little tune, but a magic tune, 
With a charm that comes from be- 

hind the moon. 
Every creature that hears me play 
In spite of himself must do as I say! 

Mayor You mean to tell me a little 
tune from that ...er... thing 
. .. and the rats would do as you 
willed? 

Bumperkorpr Not possible! 

STEMPERNICKEL No, else I'd have 
thought of it. 


Bumperkorr Heisacuckoo! (Osis, 


crawling through legs and around 














skirts, is at the steps.) 

Osre Please, your Honor, it won’t 
hurt to let him try! 

Katrinka And remember, you better 
do something! 

Mayor Well, you have my permis- 
sion to try. Not that I think for a 
minute... 

PIPER 
My tunes cost money, Mr. Mayor. 
I'll pipe, but you must pay the 

player. 

Mayor (As though stabbed in the back.) 
Money! What do you mean? 

PIPER 
I'll rid you of your rats this very day, 
But a thousand pieces of gold is to be 

my pay. 

STEMPERNICKEL A thousand! 

Katrinka [If he rids us of our rats, it’s 


cheap! 
Mayor Well ...er... but a 
thousand! 


Kartrmxka This is not the time to 
haggle. We mean to be rid of the 
rats .. . or of you! 

Mayor Well, if he can really do 
mA 

PIPER 
I assure you the rats will be gone, 
Before you see another dawn. 

Mayor (Ungraciously.) Oh, all 
Fight. ... 

PIPER 
So be it then. The bargain is made. 
A thousand pieces of gold to be paid! 

Mayor Yes, yes, only rid us of the 
rats! (The Piper moves to one side 
and throws back his dusty cloak, re- 
vealing his costume. Slowly, he lifts 
the pipe to his lips. An eerie tune is 
heard, as the eyes of the crowd are 
riveted on him. Suddenly, up the 


street, there is a queer soft rustling, 
which grows louder.) 

Oxsre Look! Look! Look! The 
rats come out of their holes. (All 
turn as the rustling grows louder. 
There are loud squeaks.) 

Katrinka (Ezcitedly.) Why, they 
are running down the middle of the 
street! (The Prrer moves off down 
the street, but the tune continues.) 

Ist Woman They run toward the 
river! 

2np Woman They run so fast they 
can’t stop! (In the distance can be 
heard splashes.) 

Kartrinka Look! The piper stands 
by the river bank, and the rats run 
into the river! 

Ist Woman They'll be drowned! 

2np Woman We'll be rid of the rats! 

Crown Hurrah! Rid of the rats! 
Hurrah! Hurrah! 

Mayor (Smugly.) You see there was 
nothing to raise all this fuss about. 
I knew I could get rid of them very 
quickly once I started to work on it. 

STEMPERNICKEL Right! 

Bumperkorr’ Right! (The women 
and children dance about with shouts 
of joy, some of them join hands and 
dance in a circle. The Pirer enters, 
works his way through the crowd to the 
steps.) 

Pirer 
I must be gone and I would like my 

pay. 
Give it to me now, and I'll be on my 
way. 

Mayor Pay? Why...er... 
what are you talking about? 

Pirer 
I kept my promise that before an- 

other day, 
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Your million rats would all be gone 
away. 

Mayor The rats? Oh, I guess they 
are gone, but . . . 

Katrinka Of course they’re gone. 
Didn’t we see them all drown? 

PIPER 
And now, please, my pay, 

I must be on my way. 

Mayor Qh, of course. (He reaches 
under his gown and fishes out some 
coins from his pocket. He picks 
them over as though reluctant to part 
with any, then hands the Pirer one.) 
Here’s a pretty gold piece for your 


music. Anytime you feel like enter- 
taining the townspeople, come back 
again. 
PIPER 
One gold piece! But the bargain 
you made, 
Was a thousand pieces here to be 
paid! 
Mayor (With a forced laugh.) A 
thousand? Ha! Ha! You joke! 
(The crowd murmurs.) 


PIPER 
Nevertheless, that was the bargain! 
Pay menow. Enough of this jargon! 
Mayor (Wheedling.) But a thousand 


pieces! What would a wandering 

chap like you do with it. Why, 

someone would rob you! 

PIPER 

Keep to your bargain, or I must 
teach, 

I play another tune for those who 
overreach! 


Osre Please your Honor, Mr. Mayor, 
you did promise a thousand pieces, 
and I’m only a boy, but I know you 
ought to keep your word! 


Mayor (Spluttering.) The idea! 
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Such impudence! 

KatrinKa Overrun with rats, a thou- 
sand pieces seemed cheap. Keep 
your bargain! 

Tue Crowp Pay him his due! 

Mayor (Testily.) But the town isn’t 
made of money! We have to have 
gold to pay for the council dinners! 
And our wine cellar is almost 
empty... . 

Bumperkorr To say nothing of the 

PrIrer 
Pay what you owe, 

And let me go. 

Mayor It’s perfectly ridiculous to 
pay all that good money for a little 
tune! 


Katrmnka You made a bargain. 
Pay him his money! 
Mayor (Irritably.) My good 


woman, will you keep out of things 
you know nothing about? Why 
. . . we'd have to float a bond issue! 

Osre What’s that mean? 

Ist Woman I think it means — bor- 
row the money from us! 

STEMPERNICKEL A bond issue! Pre- 
cisely! (Rubbing his hands together) 
And let me handle the money... . 

Mayor (Trying to intimidate Ka- 
TRINKA.) A super-redeemable, non- 
recoverable, non-bounce-back-able 
bond issue! And what would you 
know about that? 

Katrinka Nothing. But I know a 
promise is a promise! (The Mayor 
and the ALDERMEN get in a huddle.) 

Mayor Anyhow, who is this fellow? 
Nobody! If we give him the brush- 
off . . . what can he do about it? 
Nothing! 


STEMPERNICKEL Right! 











Boumperkorr Right! 
Mayor (Righteously to the crowd.) 
After conferring with my honored 
colleagues, we feel it our civic duty 
not to let the fair town of Hamelin 
be robbed in this manner! (The 
crowd murmurs.) 
KatrinKa It’s cheating! 
PIPER 
Till now for your town I have done 
only good. 

You keep to your bargain as you 
should, 

If not, you'll find out only too soon, 

The piper plays quite a different 
tune! 

Mayor You threaten me! Why I'll 
have you thrown into jail for va- 
grancy and obstructing traffic! (The 
Prrer raises his pipe, and plays a 
different tune. He comes down from 
the steps, goes slowly off, playing as 
he goes. At the first note, the children 
start as if electrified, then with hands 
outstretched and a happy look on their 
faces, they start off after the Pirer. 
It is as though they were drawn by 
a powerful current, yet one to which 
they are willing to submit. Their 
mothers start to draw them back, but 
stand paralyzed with hands out- 
stretched and feet raised, as if for a 
step, but unable to move.) 


lst Morner Tina! Tina! Come 
back! 
2np Morner Greta! Greta! (But 


the children move off after the Prrer. 
Oxste stands up and tries to go after 
them, but he is too slow with his 
crutches, and before he can manage, 
the children are gone, and the tune has 
stopped.) 

STEMPERNICKEL They go toward the 
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mountain. Well, they'll have to 


come back, for they can’t get around 
that! 

Karrinka Look! The side of the 
mountain opens. They pass inside. 
Now the mountain closes. They are 
gone! (The mothers seem to recover 
from the spell. They start to wail. 
One sits down with her apron over her 
head, another runs toward the moun- 
tain, calling, another goes off to her 
house weeping, etc.) 

Katrinka (To Mayor.) This is 
your fault! If you’d paid what you 
rightly owed, he wouldn’t have done 
it! 

Morners (Angrily.) No! That’s 
right! It’s his fault! 

Katrinka He broke his word. We 
don’t want such a mayor! (The 
women brandish their mops and 
brooms at him.) 

Mayor (Cowering before the brooms 
and mops.) But, my good women, I 
can explain. . . . You don’t under- 
stand finance. (But the 
women will not be placated, and the 
ALDERMEN, gathering their gorgeous 
gowns about their waists take to their 
heels, followed by the Mayor. He, 
being fatter, is slower in getting away, 
and the women chase him and belabor 
him with their brooms. Exit the 
Mayor, ALDERMEN and townswomen, 
running. Only Ose is left. He 
sits on the steps, weeping. After 
awhile, he gazes toward the mountain.) 

Osre Piper, piper, come to me! 
(The Pirer comes in very quietly and 
goes up to Oxnte, almost before Oxnte 
knows it.) 

PrIrer 
I was back of the mountain, far away 
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I heard you crying, I heard you say, 
Piper, piper, come to me, 
And I am here, as you can see. 

Osre Please, Piper, I know the mayor 
was bad, but . . . you do like me a 
little, don’t you? 

PIPER 
You have a kind and charitable 

heart. 
I could see that from the start. 

Osre Then piper . . . all the moth- 
ers are so sad... and piper... 
I'll never have any children to play 
with as long as I live. . . . All my 
friends, Hans and Greta and Tina 
and Peter... all, all, gone... 
and couldn’t you . . . well... 
maybe . . . let them come back? 
(The Piper lifts his pipe to his lips, 
but before he plays, he says:) 

PIPER 
Remember, always, this was my song 
Love may even overcome wrong. 
When I am gone—stand up! 

Walk! Be free! 


Then from your crutches, carve a 
figure of me! 

(The Pirer plays, moving off softly 

as Osre looks after him wonderingly. 

The sound of the pipe recedes in the 

distance and the murmur of children’s 

voices grows louder.) 


Osre What did he mean? Stand up 


straight? Be free? (Onre tries to 
stand up and, after a trial or two, finds 
hecan. He takes a step or two, and he 
can walk. He waves his crutches over 


his head joyously.) 


Osre Hurrah! Hurrah! (The chil- 


dren begin to run in. One carries an 
enormous lollipop, a foot wide, over his 
shoulder. Two carry very carefully 
between them, a vine growing in a pot. 
Caramels grow on it. The mothers, 
hearing children’s voices come in joy- 
fully, embrace and kiss them. Soon 
all the children are back, and they all 
join together, including Oxste, and 
dance about with gaiety.) 

CURTAIN 
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Part Three 


Grades 1, 2, 3 





The Best Gift of All 


A Play for Christmas 
by Mary Smith 


Characters 

Mary 

Ruta 

MarTHA 

Naomi 

Tue ANGEL 

OruerR CHILDREN 

Toe Tre The first Christmas Day. 

Tue Piace One of the roads that leads 
to Jerusalem. 

At Rise A group of children are seen 
entering from the left. Note: These 
children may be all boys, or all girls, 
or boys and girls together. They may 
be of any and all ages. If all boys are 
used, the names may be changed. The 
children carry gifts for the Christ 
Child. 

Ruta Aye. This is the road and we 
must hurry with our gifts. 

Marna Last night He was born in a 
manger in a stable. And today all 
the people are happy and we come 
bearing gifts for him. 

Mary What are you bringing, Ruth? 
I’m bringing this fine vase. It is 
made of silver. 

Ruts I am bringing an armband of 
gold. Rachel is bringing a jar of 
new sweet honey. 

Mary And my sister Elisabeth is 
bringing a fine toy; a lamb carved 
from wood. What are you bring- 
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ing, Martha? (Marrua is the small- 
est girl in the crowd. At the question, 
she hangs her head.) 

Rurn Yes, Martha, tell us. 

Martua I am bringing an apple. 
(The other children look at each 
other.) I polished it and polished it 
and now see — (She takes an apple 
from the fold of her dress.) How it 
glows! Like a jewel. 

Ruth You mean — you mean — your 
gift is an apple? 

MartHa Yes. I helped my mother 
all day and sang to the baby when he 
cried and brought my father his san- 
dals when he came in from working 
in the fields. My mother rewarded 
me with this apple. It is the pret- 
tiest thing I have ever owned and I 
am going to give it to the Christ 
Child. 

Mary Only anapple! Ha! Ha! Ha! 

Ruts That is no gift. Anyone can 
get an apple. You must bring silver 
or gold or sweet-smelling perfume. 
But an apple— Ha! Ha! Ha! 

OrnerR Cur~pren She thinks it’s a 
fine gift. (Alllaugh. Marrna looks 
unhappy.) 

Marrna I thought it looked so 
pretty. I did not eat it myself — 
although I wanted to. I wanted to 
save it as a gift. 
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Ruta You are a very foolish girl. 
But come. We must hurry. (All 
the children hurry off the right side. 
Martua stands still looking at the 
apple.) 

Mary (Running back.) But hurry, 
Martha, even if your gift is not so 
fine, we will tell how you did not 
keep it for yourself but saved it for a 
gift. Then your gift may be ac- 
cepted, too. 

Martua I will follow behind you. 
(Mary goes off the stage on the right 
side. Mantua starts to follow slowly. 
She meets a ragged little girl, Naomi, 
who is coming on the stage from the 
right side. Naomiis weeping.) Why 
do you cry, little girl? 

Naomi Because my mother is so poor 
and Iam sohungry. I have not had 
anything to eat all day. My little 
brother is lying in the fields. He, 
too, is crying because he is hungry. 
(She cries again.) 

MartHa You must not cry. Today 
is a day of rejoicing. I am going 
into the city. There will be a great 
celebration. Perhaps you will find 
something to eat there. Come with 
me. 

Naomt My brother is so little to walk 
so far. (Sees the apple in Martua’s 
hand.) Oh how beautiful that is! 
Like a large ruby. How red and 
how round. And how good it must 
taste. 

Martua I am taking it to the Christ 
Child as a gift. 

Naomi It will be the best of all the 
gifts. 

MartHa My mother said that God 
made it. His sun warmed it into 
color. And the rain He sent made it 
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sweet to taste. He made this out of 
a pretty sweet-smelling flower. Smell. 
(Naomi smells the apple.) 

Naomi It smells like the wind on a 
sunny day. How good it must be to 
eat. But you must hurry. You 
must bring your fine gift to the city. 

Marta The other children laughed 
at me. 

Naomi It will be the most beautiful 
gift of all. 

Martua I wish you would come with 
me. 

Naomi I cannot. I am so hungry 
and my brother is so small. 

Martua (Starts to follow after the 
other children. Naomi sits by the 
road and starts to cry. Just as 
Martna is about to go off the stage, 
she turns around and sees Naomi 
crying. Marra hurries back.) Here 
little girl. Take this apple. You 
are hungry. I cannot see you weep. 

Naomi (Joyfully.) But the gift — 

Martna I will listen to the stories 
that the other children tell of their 
gifts — 

Naomi But this would be the finest 
gift of all. 

Martua There will be many gifts 
laid in the manger. But you are 
hungry. You must have this. 

Naomi (Taking it.) Oh thank you! 
Thank you! I will give my brother 
half and he will stop crying and be 
happy again. (Naomi skips off hap- 
pily with the apple. Mantua sinks 
down on the side of the road and starts 
tocry. A beautiful ANGEL in a white 
robe appears.) 

AnGeL Why do you weep, my child? 

Martua I gave my gift to a hungry 
child. And now I have no gift for 
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the Christ Child. (She cries harder. and sweet-smelling perfume. When 
The Ancet places her hand on you gave it to the hungry child it 
Martaa’s head.) was as though you had given some- 
AncGEL Do not weep. God has seen thing precious to the Christ Child. 
your gift to the hungry child. Be- So be comforted. Your gift was the 
cause you thought of another and not best of all. (Marra looks up with 
of yourself, your gift is twice as a smile.) 
precious as all the gold and silver CURTAIN 


The Three V’s 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 

Characters girl dressed to resemble a carrot. She 
Kirry Carrot listens a moment and then jumps all 
Anpby APPLE the way out. 
Smion Sprnaca Krrry Carrot (Shouting.) Wake up, 
Lity Lemon vegetables — wake up, fruits — wake 
Ovea ORANGE up! (Another head peeks out of the 
Susie STRINGBEAN bin labeled “‘ Apples.’’) 
Tom Tomato AnpyAppie Hey, what’s the matter? 
Cora CABBAGE You don’t need to shout like that. 
Pot_y Prune We know you're full of pep and 
Oscar ONION vitamins. 
Voice or NEwsBoy Krrry Carrot Yes, but everyone 


Sertinec A storehouse with ten large doesn’t know it — and we’ve got to 
bins setin a row. There are signs on tell them, Andy Apple! Come on — 
each bin as follows: Carrots, String- wake up the rest! Wake up, vege- 
beans, Onions, Cabbages, Apples, tables — wake up, fruits! (Other 
Oranges, Tomatoes, Lemons, Spinach heads are appearing now with ezxcla- 
and Prunes. mations such as: “What's the mat- 

At Rise There is silence on the stage, ter?” “What's the matter with Krrry 
and then you hear a newsboy calling Carrot?” ete. One by one they jump 
out: Read allaboutit! Build up health out: the stringbean, the onion, the 
of nation! Read all about it. Folks lemon, the orange, the tomato, the cab- 
need more vitamins. Read all about bage, spinach, and the prune. After 
it. Build up health of nation with the exclamations, “What's the mat- 
correct food! As he continues calling, ter,” etc., they all gather around Krrry 
a head peeks out of the bin labeled CaRROoT.) 

“Carrots.” The head is that of alittle KirryCarror We've got work to do, 
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that’s what’s the matter! Listen! 
(The newsboy calls again offstage: 
Read all about it! Health of nation 
must be built up. Read all about it!) 

Krrry Carror Hearthat? The health 
of the nation has got to be built up. 
That means it’s up to us. 

Smion Sprnacu How is it? 

Kitty Carrot Why, take you, Simon 
Spinach. Lots of people like you, 
but some don’t — 

Smion Sprnacne They all would if 
they knew what was good for them. 
Look at Popeye! 

Kirry Carror Sure — lots of people 
like us, but they ought to like us even 
better! 

Liry Lemon (Looking cross.) No- 
body likes me. I’m always as sour 
as sour can be. 

Ores Orance (Taking Lity’s hand.) 
Never mind, Lily Lemon. If you 


stay with me, folks’ll like you. A 
little of you with a lot of me is good 


—and good for you. (Lity smiles 
at this.) 

Kirry Carrot Sure. See? And ev- 
eryone ought to know that! 

Anpy Appte All right, I agree — but 
how are we going to sell folks on us? 

Susie Strincpean I’m so long and 
skinny. Just looking at me, you’d 
never guess you'd like me. 

Kirty Carrot That just shows. 
We’ve got to tell the world how good 
we are! Vim, vigor and vitality — 
the three V’s— that’s what we'll 
give folks — we've got to tell them! 

Tom Tomato I’m with you! 

Kirry Carrot Hooray for Tom To- 
mato! Who else’ll help? 

Cora Casppace I will —I will. 

Kirry Carrot Good. What about 
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you, Polly Prune? 
Potty Prone I’m willing, but — 
(Sniffing a little.) 
Kirry Carrot What’s the matter? 
Potty Prone I’m standing too close 


Oscar Onion (Belligerently.) I am 
not! 

Tom Tomato You were, too. 

Oscar Onion (Angry.) You can’t 
tell me that — 

Kirry Carror Now, wait a minute. 
This is no time to quarrel. We've 
all got to stick together and save the 
nation — we’ve got to put on a cam- 
paign. 

Voices Okey, Kitty Carrot, I’m with 
you...SoamI... I'll help— 
etc. (Oscar Onton hangs back.) 

Kirry Carrot What’s the matter 
with you, Oscar Onion? I didn’t 
hear you say anything. 

Tom Tomato Aw, he’s still angry. 

Oscar Onton Well, who wouldn’t be? 

Kitty Carrot Don’t you care what 
Tom Tomato says. You're the 
strongest one here. 

Oscar Onton (Pleased.) I am? 

Cora Caspace (Matter-of-factly.) Of 
course an onion is strong. Everyone 
knows that. 

Kirry Carror I’ve got'an idea! Os- 
car, you can be the leader — the 
cheer leader. 

Voices Sure, Onion for cheer leader 
— Onion for cheer leader — in Onion 
there is strength! 

Oscar Onton (All smiles.) Do—do 
you really want me to be cheer 
leader? 

Att Yes—yes— Oscar for 
leader! 


cheer 

















Krrry Carrot You’ve got more nerve 
than any of us, Oscar . . . Come on, 
now, full of pep everyone — we've 
got to practise — we've got to tell 
the world! 

AnpyAppLe Yea, let’s go — come on, 
Oscar! 

Oscar Onion Waitaminute— (He 
claps one hand to his head for a mo- 
ment and is in deep thought. Then 
his face lights as inspiration dawns.) 
I’ve got it — how’s this? (He waves 
his arms like a cheerleader.) 

Fruits and vegetation 

Are the backbone of the nation — 

They build up strength, they keep 
you well — 

Come on, the good old vitamin yell! 

Aut (As though cheering.) We've got 
A, we’ve got B, we’ve got C and D 
and E! 

Susie SrrincBpean (High voice.) And 
even G. 

Oscar Onton Sure,evenG. Hooray 
for Susie Stringbean! Folks, here 
she is— Miss Susie Stringbean! 
(Susie comes skipping out to stage 
center, and makes a little bow.) 

Susie STRINGBEAN 
I’m Miss Susie Stringbean, 

I’m long and skinny, ’tis true — 
But I’m full as can be of vitamin G 
And very, very good for you. 

Att (Cheering.) Yea, Susie, yea! 

Oscar Onton (Applauding.) That’s 
the stuff, and now that Susie has 
broken the ice, how about you, Kitty 
Carrot? Let’s hear from you! (He 
claps as Kirry comes down stage 
center.) 

Kirry Carror (She curtsies and 
then — ) 

I’m Miss Kitty Carrot, 


A very healthful dish — 

I’ve got minerals many if you need 
any — 

And most anything else you’d wish. 

Aut (Cheering.) Yea, Kitty! 

Tom Tomato (Coming forward.) 
Next — next —I want to be next. 

Oscar Onion Okey, come on, Tom — 
Folks, I give you my old friend and 
partner in salad — Tom Tomato! 

Tom Tomato (Bows.) 

If you stick by Tom Tomato, 

You'll get vitamins C and A — 

With me on the loose either whole or 
in juice, 

You'll be healthier every day. 

Aut (Cheering.) Hooray, Tom To- 
mato — yea! 

Oscar Onton (Clapping.) Nice go- 
ing, Tom — and now for Miss Lily 
Lemon! Come on, Lily. (Liy 
Lemon comes out, looking cross.) 

Lity Lemon I’m as sour as sour can 
be — (As soon as Liy starts to speak, 
OxeGa ORANGE runs out and shakes her 
by the arm.) 

O.Ga Orance Now, Lily, don’t say 
that — 

Liry Lemon But I am. (Starting 
again.) I’m as sour as sour can be — 

OteGa Orance (Goingrighton.) You're 
the only known source of vitamin P! 

Lity Lemon (Looking pleased.) Oh, 
am I? (Now, all smiles. Oca 
stands near, nodding encouragement, 
while Lity says:) 

I’m Miss Lily Lemon, 

I add flavor and tang and zest — 

A salad or tea is much better with 
me, 

And I’m healthful as all the rest! 

(She bows and steps back as Oscar 

Onton claps.) 





Oscar Onton Good for Lily Lemon 


— and now Miss Olga Orange! 

OxGa ORANGE 
My name is Olga Orange, 

I'll start your day out right — 

Drink a big glass of me for your vita- 
min C, 

And help keep your teeth strong and 
bright. 

Oscar Onion (Applauding.) That’s 
fine — that’s fine, and now, how 
about a cheer for Miss Lily Lemon 
and Miss Olga Orange? 

Aut (Cheering.) Yea, Citrus — yea, 
Citrus — yea! 

Oscar Onton And now we have your 
old friend, Andy Apple! 

AnpyAppLe (ANDY comes running out 
and makes a little bow and begins.) 
Andy Apple is my name, 

Take me to school with you — 

For I’m nutritious as well as deli- 
cious — 

(He puts his finger in his mouth and 

twists from side to side on one foot.) 

And the teacher likes me, too. 

(He grins and steps back.) 

Aut Yea for Andy —he’s a dandy! 
Yea! 

Oscar Onion (Applauding.) Come 
on out, Cora Cabbage — you’re 
next! 

Cora CappaGe (Cora steps down- 
stage center.) 

I’m Miss Cora Cabbage, 

And quite well known to you — 

I’m very good raw in a plain cole- 
slaw, 

And I’ve got lots of vitamins, too. 

Att (Cheering.) Yea, Cora Cabbage 
— yea! 


Oscar Onton And now here comes 


one of the most famous members of Att No. . 
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our whole family. 

Simon Spinach! 

front and bows.) 

Smuon SPrnacu 
They call me Simon Spinach — 
Folks who like me are very wise, 
Kids think I’m not good ’cause I’m 

misunderstood — 

But I give iron to the muscular guys! 
Aut Yea, Strongman Spinach — yea! 
Oscar Onion And last but not least, 

I give you Polly Prune! (Potty is 

standing bashfully a little behind Cora 

CABBAGE.) 

Oscar Onton What’s the matter with 
you, Polly? Come on out, don’t be 
so shy. 

Potty Prone But if I stand too close 
to you, I may begin to cry. 

Oscar Onton Oh, that’s not the rea- 
son. You've just got an inferiority 
complex. Come on out and tell the 
folks how good you are. (PoLLy 
comes out slowly and begins.) 

Potty PRUNE 
I’m Polly Prune, the girl you meet 
At every boarding house meal — 
But I’m really a riot in a family 

diet — 

Just try me and see how you feel. 

(She shyly takes a bow again and steps 

back.) 

Aut Yea, Polly — yea; Polly — yea! 

Oscar Onton Hooray—hooray! (He 
jumps up in the chair and waves his 
arms as though about to lead another 
cheer.) 

Kitty Carrot (Interrupting.) Os- 
car, wait! You didn’t tell the folks 
about yourself. 

Oscar Onton Oh — well, I thought 
everyone had heard enough from me. 


Introducing — 


(Smmon walks down 


. speech — speech. On- 
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ion — speech! 

Oscar (Makes little gesture of acquies- 

cence, struts center.) 

As you know I’m Oscar Onion, 

And I’m strong down to the core — 

Oh, I’m the guy that makes folks 
cry, 

But they usually cry for more. 

Aut Yea, Oscar Onion! Yea! 
Onion, yea, Onion — yea! 

Oscar Onion (Grinning.) Hmm-m, 
yea, Oscar — Well, we’re all pretty 
good, aren’t we? So what are we 
going to do about it? 

Kirry Carrot Why, just what we 
started out to do — tell the world. 
Anpy Appte That’s right — tell the 

world. It’s up to us. 

Smvon Sprnaco Build up the health of 
the nation! 

Vorces Correct food . . . more vita- 
mins! Health is wealth. Fruits and 
Greens — It’s up to us! (As they 
shout and jump up and down, they 
form in a line with Oscar down front 


Yea, 


as cheer leader, and at a signal from 
him, they turn and face lett with a hand 
on the shoulder of the one in front, 
ready for a snake dance.) 

Oscar Onton’ (FYells.) Let’s go! 
Come on, let’s go—let’s tell the 
world! (He starts off, leading them in 
a zigzag march back and forth across 
the stage.) 

Oscar Onton Fruits and vegetables — 

Aut Yea, yea, yea — 

Oscar ONION 
Off we go with a big hooray! 

We've got the three V’s for you and 
me — 

Aut Vim and Vigor and Vitality! 

Oscar ONION 
We’re good in stew and other things, 

too — 
But we’re better 

Aut Raw, raw, raw! (There is a big 
“Hooray” as Oscar leads them off 
right. As they start off the curtain 
falls.) 

THE END 


Jonathan’s Thanksgiving 


by Alice Very 


Characters 
THANKFUL, a little girl 
Desorau, her sister 
Moruenr, a Pilgrim 
JONATHAN, a litile boy 
Fatuer, a Pilgrim 
JosHvA, his son 
Town Crier 
Opatuck, an Indian squaw 


Papoose (a large mamma doll will serve) 

Goopy Spry, a neighbor 

PRUDENCE, a girl 

PunxapoaG, Indian chief 

At Rise Kitchen of Pilgrim home. 
Outer door right back. Fireplace left 
back. Window right. Inner door 
left. Furnishings in style of period, if 
possible. Moruer spinning. Des- 





ORAH sewing pieces. THANKFUL 
studying horn book. JONATHAN whit- 
tling arrows. 

THANKFUL Mother, I can say my 
ABC’s. Now I can read! 

DesoraH Qh no, Thankful, not yet. 
You must learn a good deal more 
before you can read. 

THANKFUL (Eagerly.) But I can 
learn soon, can’t I, Mother? 

Moruer Yes, Thankful, soon you will 
know your whole horn book. 

THankFruL (Looking at large Bible.) 
Then may I read the Bible, Mother? 

Morner Yes, but you must take 
great care of the Book. It came 
all the way from England, in a ship. 

DesporaH I remember. It was the 
Mayflower, and we came with it. 

TuankFut Did I come with it? 

Moruer No, you were not born then. 

Dexsorax I was.born in England, so I 
am English. 

THANKFUL But what am I, Mother? 

Moruer You were born in the New 
World, so you are — 

Desoran (Interrupting.) She is an 
Indian. 

Mortuer (Smiling.) No, you are an 
American. 

THANKFUL That’s why I was named 
Thankful, wasn’t it? 

JonATHAN I'd rather be an Indian. 

Desoran What do you want to be an 
Indian for, Jonathan? 

JONATHAN So I can go hunting with 
my bow and arrows I made. See. 
(Showing bow and arrows.) They’re 
just like the Indian boys’. Heap 
big chief! Wa-wa-wa! (Stamping 
and clatter outside. Enter Fatuer 
with sickle and Josuvua with ears of 
corn.) 


Fatuer Well, Mother, the harvest is 


in. 

Josoua (Happy.) There was so much 
we could hardly get it all in the corn 
crib. 

Moruer The Lord be praised! We 
shall have plenty to eat this year. 
Josnua We shan’t be hungry the way 
we were last winter. (Pauses.) Jon- 
athan, do you remember how we 

used to hunt for acorns? 

JonaTHAN Yes, and how good they 
tasted when we were so hungry. 

Dexsoran And now we can parch corn 
over the fire. (Rubbing corn from 
ears into spider.) 

Farner This is a good land. Look 
you, children, do well so you may 
keep it. (Hangs up sickle.) (A bell 
rings offstage. A knock at the door. 
JONATHAN opens. Enter Town Crier 
with bell and roll of paper with seal.) 

Town Crier (Reads.) Hear ye, good 
people. The Governor has sent me 
to all the town of Plymouth to pro- 
claim Thursday, the last of Novem- 
ber, a day of Thanksgiving. Ye 
shall gather together to feast and 
make merry and give thanks to God 
for His plentiful blessings. (Goes out, 
ringing.) 

CuILpREN (Joyfully, dancing around 
their Mother.) A feast! Hurrah! 

Josnua Will I eat my fill! 

JoNaATHAN I can eat more than you. 

DesoraH Let’s make ready now. 

THANKFUL I want to help. 

Morner (Sighing.) Cornbread and 
beans will scarce make a feast. 

Fatuer There is meat enough in the 
woods. I’ll take my musket and go 
a-hunting. (Takes musket from over 


Sireplace.) 














JonaTHAN O Father, let me go with 
you and Joshua. 

Josnua What could you do! 

JONATHAN (Showing bow and arrows.) 
I can shoot a bear with my bow and 
arrows. 

Deporan Bear meat’s too tough. 

TuHankrut (Frightened.) O Jonathan 
don’t go near any bears! 

JONATHAN (Boasting.) I’m not afraid 
of bears. (Hesitantly.) Besides Fa- 
ther will be there. 

Moruer' But what about the Indians? 

Fatuer I hear the tribe left for their 
winter camp down the Cape. Let 
him come with us; he can help carry 
home the game. (JONATHAN and 
Josuva fill their pockets with parched 
corn and go out with FaTuer.) 

Moruer Oh, if I could only makethe 
mince pies we had in England! 

Desoraw You have the fine flour 
Goody Spry gave you. 

Moruer But what to put in them? 

DexsoraH Just wait. I'll bring you 
somewhat. (Runs out.) 

TuHankruL Whatisit, Debby? (Runs 
after Deporan. Moruer tends fire. 
Desoran and THANKFUL come in 
again, carrying a large pumpkin.) 

DeporaH See our big pumpkin! Let’s 
put this in the pies. 

Morner A pumpkin! Still, with eggs 


and honey, maybe — (Puts pump- 
kin on table.) 

THANKFUL It looks as if it were all 
made of gold. 


DesoraH I wish it were. 

THANKFUL Then we'd be rich. 

Morner We must be content with 
what we have. (A knock at the 
door.) 


Morner Come in! (Enter Opatuck 
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with Papoose. Opatuck walks slowly, 
leaning on stick.) 

Opatuck Pray, mistress, food for 
papoose. (Moruer helps Opatuck 
to chair.) 

Moruer (70 Desoran and THANK- 
FUL.) Run, fetch bread and milk. 
(They hurry to inner door, return with 
loaf, knife, and jug.) 

Morner (Sympathetically.) Why, 
poor woman, how is it you are not 
with your people? 

Opatuck Opatuck hurt foot. No 
walk fast with papoose. Left behind. 

Moruer Stay here till they return. 
You’re welcome to share with us 
what little we have. (Cuts bread, 
pours milk into mug and gives to 
OPATUCK.) 

Opatuck You kind mistress. Opa- 
tuck work for you. 

DesoraH Isn't the baby uncomfort- 
able tied to that board? 

THANKFUL She can have my cradle. 
(Desporan and THANKFUL pull up 
cradle.) 

Morner Will you let us put your 
baby in the cradle? My little girl is 
too big for it. 

Opatuck Yes, yes, fine bed. (They 
put Papoose in cradle.) 

THANKFUL Now you are my poppet. 
(Desorau and THANKFUL rock cradle. 
PAPOOSE cries.) 

Opatuck Papoose no like too much 
rock. (Singing to Indian tune.) 


END OF SCENE I 


* * * 


Scene II (The same, a litile later. 
Moruer busy at fireplace. Enter 


Desoral, THANKFUL, and OpaTuckK, 
with baskets.) 





DesporaH See the wild grapes and 
cranberries I found for our Thanks- 
giving. (Puts basket on table.) 

THANKFUL I got red leaves to make 
the house pretty. (Puts leaves in jar 
on table.) 

Opatuck Opatuck know roots make 
good smell in pies. (Takes basket 
into inner door.) 

Moruer Now if we but had the meat 
Father is bringing. (Looking at hour 
glass.) What can be keeping them 
so long? (Desoran and THANKFUL 
look out of window.) 

DexsoraH I don’t see them, but here 
come Goody Spry and Prudence. 

Moruer Soearly? And we not ready 
yet! (A knock. Enter Goopy Spry 
and PRUDENCE, carrying hamper.) 

Goopy Spry A fine day to you, good 
wife. Have ye heard the news? 
Prudence, your respects. (PRUDENCE 
curtsies.) 

Moruer Pray, sit down. 
the news? 

Goopy Spry (Sitting.) You haven’t 
heard? But what are those scarlet 
leaves? 

Moruer They are to deck the house 
for the feast. 

Goopy Spry Such colors do not befit 
a godly house. 

Morner Thanksgiving is a day for 
joy, not dumps, Goody. 

Goopy Spry No matter, I have 
brought you some dainties for the 
feast. Prudence, unpack the hamper. 

Prupence Yes,ma’am. (Curtsies.) 

Desoran Prudence, we have some- 
what for you. (PrupEeNce, Deporag, 
and THANKFUL carry hamper out 
inner door.) 

Goopy Spry Is your man at home? 


What is 
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Moruer Not yet. (Oparuck comes 
in from inner door with kettle.) 

Goopy Spry (Taken back.) Bless us! 
Who is this? 

Opatuck Me Opatuck. 
tle over fire.) 

Moruer My hand maid. 

Goopy Spry What a start she gave 
me! The Indians are on the warpath 
again. "Tis said they are creeping 
through the woods over Loon Pond 
way. (Dexsoran, THANKFUL, and 
PRUDENCE rush in.) 

Desorah O Mother! Father and 
the boys are in the woods! 

Tuankrut (Frightened.) The Indians 
may hurt them! 

Opatuck Indians no hurt good white 
man. (Goes out inner door.) (A 
noise outside.) 

CuitpREN Hark! 


(Hangs ket- 


What was that? 


Goopy Spry There they are now! 


(Moruer stands in front of CHILDREN. 
Enter Fatuer and Josnua. CHILDREN 
rush to hug them.) 

CuinoREN Father! 

JosHua Guess what we brought. 

Goopy Spry What have you—a 
deer? 

FatHer We saw a fine deer — 

Goopy Spry Good! I am fond of 
deer. 

Josnua A big one, leaping like this — 
(Bounding across room.) 

Goopy Spry The bigger, the better. 

Fatner I took aim — (Holding mus- 
ket.) fired — 

Goopy Spry Ah, and the deer — 

Josuua Leaped over the brook (Jump- 
ing over stool.) and away — 

Fatuer Out of sight. 

Goopy Spry You hit him? 

Fatuer No, I missed him. 











Goopy Spry (Disappointed.) What, 
no meat! 

FatHer Jonathan has your meat. 
(Enter JONATHAN with a large turkey.) 

CuitpREN What is that? 

Fatuer A wild turkey. 

JONATHAN (Proudly.) I shot it. 

Josuua He shot it all himself. 

JONATHAN With my bow and arrows. 
(Gives turkey to MorHer.) 

TuHankruL We have something, too. 

Josnua Something to eat? 

JONATHAN I’m hungry. (Desoran 
and THANKFUL bring Papoose.) 

FatHer What is this? 

THANKFUL Our new baby. 

DesoraH It is an Indian baby. (A 
war whoop offstage. PUNKAPOAG 
bursts in door with tomahawk and 
seizes FATHER by hair.) 

PunxapoaG You catch papoose, squaw. 
(Raises tomahawk. Opatuck runs in 
and seizes arm.) 

Opatuck No, no, Punkapoag, pale- 
face no catch papoose. You leave 
Opatuck big swamp — no can go. 

PunxapoaG Chief lose Opatuck, go 
back, find. 

Opatuck White squaw good, all safe. 

JONATHAN (Going to him.) Hullo, 
Chief! 

PunxapoaG (Pleased to see him.) 
How, master Jonathan! 

Fatuer (Surprised.) You know this 
man? 


JONATHAN He’s my friend. He showed 
me how to make bows and arrows. 
PunxapoaG Good hunter, catch plenty 

meat. 

Farner Indians will you be our friends 
and feast with us? 

CurtpreEN (Pleading.) Yes, come to 
our Thanksgiving feast. 

Opatuck We come (To PunKapoaa.) 
— all right? 

Punxapoac Allright. (Farner shakes 
hands with PUNKAPOAG.) 

Moruer We'll roast the turkey. 

Opatuck Make him good — mmh! 

Dexsoran We'll have pumpkin pies — 

THaNnkKFouL And cranberry sauce — 

Josnua And chestnuts — 

JoNATHAN And corn — 

Punxapoac Chief bring plenty deer 
meat — 

Prupence (ToGoopy Spry.) Debby 
gave me this necklace of cranberries. 
Will you give me leave to wear it? 

Goopy Spry Well, since it is Thanks- 
giving Day — 

Prupence Thank youma’am. (Curt- 
sies.) 

Fatner (Quietly.) This is Thanks- 
giving Day. So let us thank Him 
Who brought us over the wide sea 
and gave us this good and fruitful 
land and made friends of our foes, 
so we may live at peace. 


CURTAIN 
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Part Four 


Vocabulary Builders 





Sword of Damocles 


Characters 

Tommy 

His Dap 

Damoc es, a Courtier 

Dionystus, Tyrant of Syracuse 

Puiuistvus, friend of Dionysius 

JESTER 

Ist CouRTIER 

2nD CourRTIER 

3rD COURTIER 

Two Guarps 

Sertine A long narrow table, behind it 
a comfortable armchair, and a chair; 
overhead, just above the armchair, a 
long cylindrical lamp shade (which 
may be made of crépe paper). 

(Tommy enters from left, moving his 
lips soundlessly and making gestures 
as though giving orders to a host of at- 
tendants. He sends some of these im- 
aginary underlings off left and others 
off right, accepting salutes from some 
and objects to eat or drink from others. 
Occasionally he pauses to reflect, walk- 
ing slowly and importantly back and 
forth, hands clasped behind him.) 
(After this has been going on a little 

while, Tommy’s Dap enters from 
right, wearing glasses and carrying a 
brief case.) 

Dav (Absenily.) Hello, Tommy. 

Tommy (Absently.) Hiya, dad. (He 
continues his pantomime. His Dap 
sits in armchair and proceeds to take 
papers from brief case. He starts to 
look for something on table.) 


r 
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Dap (As he searches.) Got a batch 
of examination papers to correct 
in freshman English. . . . Have 
you seen my blue pencil, Tommy? 
(Tommy is too busy to hear him. 
Dap fumbles in his pockets, without 
looking at Tommy.) What did you 
say, Tommy? I didn’t hear you. 
(Tommy continues as before.) Eh? 
I didn’t — (Looking up at Tommy, 
he stops, and a puzzled look appears on, 
his face.) Tommy, what’s going on 
here? 

Tommy (Continues as before for a mo- 
ment, then suddenly realizes he has 
been spoken to, and looks up.) Huh 
— did you say something, dad? 

Dav (Amused.) Did I—? Why, 
no—but I was just going to. 
What’s all the, er, shoctin’ for? 

Tommy (Grinning.) Oh— you mean 
the — er — hocus-pocus. I was just 
— imagining. 

Dap Just imagining? Pretty active 
imagining, it looked from here. 

Tommy You betcha— (Quickly.) I 
mean, you bet. I mean, I was im- 
agining I was a—a dictator. Just 
to see how it feels. Telling every- 
body what todo— Having them 
bring me whatever I wanted. Pretty 
soft, eh, dad? 

Dap (Quietly.) Oh... . 
did you say? 

Tommy Sure. Live in a rich mansion 
—wear the swellest clothes and. 


Pretty soft, 











jewelry — eat the best of every- 
thing. . . . Yeah, it may not be so 
good for the other folks, but the big- 
shot sure has it pretty soft. (He 
sighs heavily.) 


Dav (Takes off his glasses, puts them 


on table, and looks at Tommy a moment 
before speaking.) Of course, you're 
right about his having all those 
things, Tommy — though he takes 
it out of —the other folks. But 
even when he’s on top for awhile, he 
doesn’t have it all milk and honey. 


Tommy I don’t see why not. 
Dav A tyrant, Tommy, who rules 


by terror and not by consent, creates 
hatred in the hearts of the people. 
That hatred is always threatening 
his peace of mind —and his life 
itself. That hatred is his Sword of 


Damocles — 


Tommy His what? 

Dap His Sword of Damocles. 
Tommy That’s a new one to me, dad. 
Dav (Smiling.) I’ve done it again, 


haven’t I? Well, the Sword of 
Damocles stands for .. . the 
shadow of death, under which every 
tyrant lives every moment of his life. 


Tommy Damocles — is that a man or 


— or things? 


Dav It wasaman. (Stands up and 


walks slowly to the left, followed by 
Tommy, as he talks.) It seems that 
way back around the beginning of 
the fourth century B.c., a powerful 
tyrant named Dionysius established 
himself as ruler of Syracuse, a city in 
Sicily. Though ruthless, he had a 
streak of good sense in him. Among 
his courtiers was a man named 
Damocles. . . . 

(Dap and Tommy exit left... . 
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From right enter two Stewarps in 
ancient Greek dress. They carry a 
purple cloth with which they drape the 
armchair, and a rich tablecloth which 
they spread on the table. They exit 
left, and return with four chairs which, 
together with the chair originally there, 
they line up at the rear of the table on 
both sides of the armchair, so that the 
occupants will be facing forward. 
Then they exit left.) 

(From right enter Damocies and 
Puiuistus, followed by three other 
Courtiers, chatting and laughing.) 

Puiuistus Damocles, you go too far 
in your flattery of Dionysius. The 
Tyrant is no fool. (Murmurs of 
agreement from other CoURTIERS.) 

Damocies Nonsense. What I say 
is true, isn’t it? I only exaggerate 
— (He is interrupted by the noisy 
entrance of the official Jester, who 
wears the traditional cap-and-bells. 
The crouching Jester moves in leaps 
and bounds, laughing loudly.) 

Jester (Pointing to Damocles.) 

He has no right to act the fool — 
He never went to Jesters’ school. 
(Courtters laugh. Damoc.es frowns.) 

Pamuistus (Lightly.) Beware, Damo- 
cles — even the Jester sees in you a 
candidate for — cap-and-bells. 

Damocies (Annoyed, but trying not to 
show it.) He talks like the fool he is. 

Jester A goat, a pig, a hen — 

I learn my trade from men. 

Puistus (7o Jester.) Then must 
you be most expert — (Turning.) 
eh, Damocles? 

Damocies He’s tiresome, not funny 
— (A trumpet sounds just offstage 
right.) That’s Dionysius! Watch me 
make an impression. 





(Enter Dionysus, followed closely 
by two stern-faced, armored GUARDS 
with drawn swords. The other Court- 
1ERS simply bow their heads, but 
Damoc es steps forward and bows 
80 low that he stumbles and barely re- 
covers his balance.) 

Dionysius Unstable in body, too, 
Damocles? 

Damocies I —I thrill at your ap- 
proach, O great Dionysius! 

Jester (Makes a leap forward, totters 
exaggeratedly, and deliberately falls; 
lifts his head quickly.) I spill at 
your approach, O great Dionysius! 
(Dionystus laughs, whereupon Court- 
reRs laugh too— even Damocies 
forces himself to.) 

Dionystus Well, sirs — are your ap- 
petites ready for the banquet? 

Damocies (Floweringly.) We shall 
try to do justice to the splendor of 
your repast, O great Dionysius. (As 
the others look bored and annoyed, he 
rambles on.) For who does not know 
of the greatness of Dionysius in all 
things — the courage of Mars, the 
wisdom of Minerva, the wealth of 
Croesus. . . . Truly thou art to be 
envied of all men, O great Dionys- 
ius! (He makes a sweeping flourish 
and bows deeply.) 

Dionystus Stop! (Damoc.es obeys.) 
You really believe I have nothing 
but joy and pleasures unending — 
eh, Damocles? 

Damocies (With an exaggerated sigh.) 
What man would not deem himself 
the happiest of mortals to be in thy 
place, O great Dionysius! 

Dionystus (With a grim smile.) By 
the gods, you shall have that happi- 
ness, Damocles! And we shall see 


how you like it. 
(All look amazed.) 

Damocies (Uneasily.) You— you 
jest, O great Dionysius. 

Dionysius Do I?... You feed me 
such overpowering flattery, Damo- 
cles, that I have prepared a test — 
this very day. 

Damocies (Worried.) A— test? 

Dionysius (Smiling.) Yes. At to- 
day’s banquet, you shall sit in the 
seat of Dionysius. Come. (He takes 
Damocuiers by the arm and starts to 
lead him towards the armchair.) 

Damocies (Radiant with delight.) But 
— O great Dionysius — (Not mean- 
ing it, of course.) I am scarcely 
worthy of such an honor. Still — 
(He looks at the other Courtiers 
gloatingly.) as itis your wish— (He 
seats himself proudly in the armchair, 
directly under the hanging lamp shade. 
Dionystvus takes a chair beside him, 
with the two Guarps alert at the 
Tyrant’s back. The other Courtiers 
then seat themselves. The Jester 
squats on the floor in front of the table.) 

Dionysus (Jovially.) Well, now — 
I wish you all good appetite, sirs — 
and you especially, Damocles. 

Damocies (Beaming.) You overwhelm 
me, O great Dionysius. I have to- 
day such an appetite as will— (As 
he speaks this, he leans back in the 
armchair, and his gaze roams up- 
wards to the lamp shade. A look of 
terror appears on his face, and he 
cringes back in the chair, groaning.) 
i. s- 

Dionysius (Jovially, as the others lean 
over trying to see what is within the 
lamp shade.) Well, Damocles — how 
do you like being in my place? 











Damocies (Terror-stricken so that he 
can barely speak.) A sword—a 
naked sword hangs over my head — 
hangs by a single hair! — 

Dionysius (Suddenly grim.) I had 
it placed there today —a symbol 
that we who live by the sword — are 
ever in its shadow. Will you have 
sense enough to remember, next 


time you open your fool’s mouth? 
(Damoc.es, cringing back, nods.) 
JesteR (Bounding up and waving a 
hand gleefully at the sword.) I dub 
thee—I dub thee—that is, I 
double-dub thee—the Sword of 


Damocles! 


CURTAIN 


The Gordian Knot 


Characters 
| 
Don > three friends 
To } 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT 

PARMENION, his old General 

HepHaestion, his young friend and 
officer 

Ist Priest of Zeus 

2np Priest of Zeus 

TRAVELER 

SERVANT 

Sertinc Bare stage with a table and 
two chairs. 

At Rise In one chair sits Tm, a small 
boy wearing shell-rimmed glasses; he is 
absorbed in reading a book. In the 
other chair a bigger boy, Don, sits 
working on some kind of plan involv- 
ing the use of a drawing triangle, com- 
pass, long ruler, and eraser. 

From right enters Jack, a boy about 
Don’s age, with a magazine. 

Jack Hiya, fellers. (Ti is too ab- 
sorbed in his reading to hear him. 
Don waves a hand in brief greeting 
and goes on with his drawing. Jack 


walks slowly towards the table, reading 
the magazine.) 

Jack (Looking up.) Say, Don, you’re 
a Boy Scout. You ought to know 
about knots — 

Don Wouldn’t be a First Class Scout 
if I didn’t. 

Jack Then you ought to know — 
what kind of a knot is a Gordian 
knot?. (Ti takes off his glasses and 
wipes them with a handkerchief; as he 
does so, he becomes interested in the 
conversation.) 

Don A Gordian knot? (He thinks 
hard for a while, then shakes his head.) 
A Gordian knot. . . . Guess that’s a 
new one. 

Tim Wrong guess that time, Don. A 
Gordian knot is one of the oldest 
there is. I read about it in ancient 
history. 

Don Yeah? Then how come it’s not 
in the Boy Scout Handbook? 

Tw Because it’s not that kind of a 
knot. Where did you come across 
it, Jack? 

Jack Here in the News Digest. (Jn- 
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dicates magazine.) It says: (Read- 
ing) “. . . The transition from a war 
economy to a peace economy has 
proved a Gordian knot too difficult 
for many a military conqueror . . .” 

Tm And how. 

Don (Stubbornly.) Any knot that 
can be tied, can be untied. What’s 
this one all about, Tim? 

Tm A Gordian knot means a situa- 
tion or a problem very, very hard to 
solve — except by a bold ingenious 
stroke. Goes all the way back to 
Alexander the Great. 

Jack (Interested.) Do ypu know the 
story behind it, Tim? 

Tm Sure. (During this speech, Tm 
gets up and walks slowly towards left, 
folk ved by Jack and Don. At the 
same time, two boys enter from left 
with a cloth which they spread over the 
table, move the table to upstage center, 
and go off right with the chairs.) 
When Alexander the Great was only 
twenty-two, he crossed over from 
Greece to Phrygia, in Asia Minor. 
He was beginning a campaign to con- 
quer all the known world. Early in 
333 B.c., he approached the town of 
Gordium, in Phrygia, where in a 
Temple of Zeus there stood a famous 
relic. . . . 

(The boys go off left. From right 
enter the two other boys, this time 
dressed as Priests of Zeus. One 
pulls a two-wheeled wooden cart, and 
the other holds an oxen yoke which is 
tied to the pole of the cart by a thong 
with a large and complicated knot. 
They halt the cart upstage center, leav- 
ing it tilted so that the front pole is ele- 
vated and the yoke hangs from it. 
They go off right. 
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Soon the 1st Priest re-enters, fol- 
lowed by a TRAVELER and his Srerv- 
ANT, who stare about them at the walls 
of the temple.) 

Ist Priest (Halting near the knotted 
yoke.) Yes, your journey is at an 
end. . . . Behold the Gordian knot! 

Servant (Awed.) The Gordian knot— 

Traveter (Big, strong, haughty.) 
— At last. Do you know, priest — 
I have come all the way from beyond 
the far end of Persia, to try my skill. 

Ist Priest (Unimpressed.) Many have 
come from the farthermost ends of 
the earth. But no one has yet suc- 
ceeded in unloosening the Gordian 
knot. 

Servant (7o Priest.) My master 
(Indicating the Traveter) is the 
mightiest and most skilful of all the 
lords of the east. 

Ist Priest The great and the hum- 
ble, the prince and the peasant, all 
have tried — in vain. 

TRAVELER (Ezamining the knot.) It 
is well tied ...and hard. By 
whose hands? 

Ist Priest A peasant and a king. 


TRAVELER (Puzzled.) A peasant and 
a king? 
lst Priest Yes....A long time 


ago, Phrygia was a land torn by 
strife. There was no real govern- 
ment which all the people would 
obey. So an assembly was called, 
and it consulted a sacred oracle. 
The oracle prophesied: 
“A cart will bring you a king 
To end your endless strife.” 
Traveter A cart... bring a king? 
lst Priest While the Assembly was 
discussing this, a peasant and his 
wife rode into town in an ox-cart. 





Damocies (Terror-stricken so that he 


can barely speak.) A sword—a 


naked sword hangs over my head — 


hangs by a single hair! — 
Dionysius (Suddenly grim.) I had 
it placed there today —a symbol 
that we who live by the sword — are 
ever in its shadow. Will you have 
sense enough to remember, next 


time you open your fool’s mouth? 
(Damoc.es, cringing back, nods.) 
JesteR (Bounding up and waving a 
hand gleefully at the sword.) I dub 
thee—I dub thee—that is, I 
double-dub thee—the Sword of 


Damocles! 


CURTAIN 


The Gordian Knot 


Characters 
Jack 
Down } three friends 
Tm 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT 

PARMENION, his old General 

HepuHaeEstion, his young friend and 
officer 

Ist Priest of Zeus 

2np Priest of Zeus 

TRAVELER 

SERVANT 

Serrine Bare stage with a table and 
two chairs. 

At Rise =n one chair sits Tm, a small 
boy wearing shell-rimmed glasses; he is 
absorbed in reading a book. In the 
other chair a bigger boy, Don, sits 
working on some kind of plan involv- 
ing the use of a drawing triangle, com- 
pass, long ruler, and eraser. 

From right enters Jack, a boy about 
Don’s age, with a magazine. 

Jack Hiya, fellers. (Ti is too ab- 
sorbed in his reading to hear him. 
Don waves a hand in brief greeting 
and goes on with his drawing. Jack 


walks slowly towards the table, reading 
the magazine.) 

Jack (Lookingup.) Say, Don, you’re 
a Boy Scout. You ought to know 
about knots — 

Don Wouldn’t be a First Class Scout 
if I didn’t. 

Jack Then you ought to know — 
what kind of a knot is a Gordian 
knot? (Ti takes off his glasses and 
wipes them with a handkerchief; as he 
does 80, he becomes interested in the 
conversation.) 

Don A Gordian knot? (He thinks 
hard for a while, then shakes his head.) 
A Gordian knot. . . . Guess that’s a 
new one. 

Tim Wrong guess that time, Don. A 
Gordian knot is one of the oldest 
there is. I read about it in ancient 
history. 

Don Yeah? Then how come it’s not 
in the Boy Scout Handbook? 

Tim Because it’s not that kind of a 
knot. Where did you come across 
it, Jack? 

Jack Here in the News Digest. (Jn- 
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dicates magazine.) It says: (Read- 
ing)“. . . The transition from a war 
economy to a peace economy has 
proved a Gordian knot too difficult 
for many a military conqueror . . .” 

Tm And how. 

Don (Stubbornly.) Any knot that 
can be tied, can be untied. What’s 
this one all about, Tim? 

Tm A Gordian knot means a situa- 
tion or a problem very, very hard to 
solve — except by a bold ingenious 
stroke. Goes all the way back to 
Alexander the Great. 

Jack (Interested.) Do you know the 
story behind it, Tim? 

Tim Sure. (During this speech, Tm 
gets up and walks slowly towards left, 
followed by Jack and Don. At the 
same time, two boys enter from left 
with a cloth which they spread over the 
table, move the table to upstage center, 
and go off right with the chairs.) 
When Alexander the Great was only 
twenty-two, he crossed over from 
Greece to Phrygia, in Asia Minor. 
He was beginning a campaign to con- 
quer all the known world. Early in 
333 B.c., he approached the town of 
Gordium, in Phrygia, where in a 
Temple of Zeus there stood a famous 
eee 

(The boys go off left. From right 
enter the two other boys, this time 
dressed as Priests of Zeus. One 
pulls a two-wheeled wooden cart, and 
the other holds an oxen yoke which is 
tied to the pole of the cart by a thong 
with a large and complicated knot. 
They halt the cart upstage center, leav- 
ing it tilted so that the front pole is ele- 
vated and the yoke hangs from it. 
They go off right. . 
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Soon the 1st Priest re-enters, fol- 
lowed by a TRAVELER and his Serv- 
ANT, who stare about them at the walls 
of the temple.) 

Ist Priest (Halting near the knotted 
yoke.) Yes, your journey is at an 
end. . . . Behold the Gordian knot! 

Servant (Awed.) The Gordian knot— 

TRAVELER (Big, strong, haughty.) 
— At last. Do you know, priest — 
I have come all the way from beyond 
the far end of Persia, to try my skill. 

ist Priest (Unimpressed.) Many have 
come from the farthermost ends of 
the earth. But no one has yet suc- 
ceeded in unloosening the Gordian 
knot. 

Servant (7o Priest.) My master 
(Indicating the TRAVELER) is the 
mightiest and most skilful of all the 
lords of the east. 

Ist Priest The great and the hum- 
ble, the prince and the peasant, all 
have tried — in vain. 

TrRaveLER (Examining the knot.) It 
is well tied ...and hard. By 
whose hands? 

Ist Prrest A peasant and a king. 

TRAVELER (Puzzled.) A peasant and 
a king? 

Ist Priest Yes. ...A long time 
ago, Phrygia was a land torn by 
strife. There was no.real govern- 
ment which all the people would 
obey. So an assembly was called, 
and it consulted a sacred oracle. 
The oracle prophesied: 

“A cart will bring you a king 
To end your endless strife.” 

TraveteR Acart ... bringa king? - 

Ist Priest While the Assembly was 
discussing this, a peasant and his 
wife rode into town in an ox-cart. 





At once the Assembly proclaimed 
him King of Phrygia. His name 
was Gordius — this town is called 
Gordium, after him. 

TRAVELER But the knot... 

Ist Priest King Gordius then dedi- 
cated the cart and the yoke to Zeus 
— and he tied the yoke to the pole of 
the cart by this very complicated 
knot. Then... the oracle spoke 
again... 

Traveter The prophecy? 

Ist Priest Yes. The oracle said: 
“He who unloosens the Gordian 
knot, will be ruler of all Asia. 

TRAVELER Aye... a mighty prize 
. . . I shall try — (He goes to knot, 
standing so that his back conceals it 
from view, and makes vigorous efforts 
to untie it. At last he gives up, rub- 
bing his hands gently, as though they 
hurt.) It’s impossible. No one can 
undo this knot. 

Ist Priest No one ever has — yet. 
(2np Priest hurries in from right.) 
2np Priest (Ezcited.) I have just 
received a messenger! The young 
King Alexander of Macedon is com- 
ing to the temple—to try the 

Gordian knot! 

Ist Priest Calmly,calmly. Greater 
kings and generals have tried, before 
him. 

TRAVELER They say he plans to in- 
vade Persia, the key to Asia — and 
his army numbers only 35,000 men. 

Ist Priest Persia can muster fifteen 
times as many. . . . Yet the oracle 
has prophesied — (He is interrupted 
by a fanfare of trumpets offstage right. 
All turn as ALEXANDER enters wearing 
a golden helmet with a white plume, a 
short sword in its sheath at his side. 
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He is followed by the old general 
PARMENION and the young officer 
HEPHAESTION.) 

ALEXANDER (Proudly.) Good priests 
of Zeus, I come to fulfill the prophecy 
of the sacred oracle. It shall be Al- 
exander who undoes the Gordian 
knot, for it is Alexander who shall 
conquer Asia! 

Ist Priest (Chanting.) 

O King, tis for you to try — 
For the gods to grant or deny. 
2np Priest (Chanting.) 
Aye, aye, many have failed — 
King or commoner, none has 
prevailed. 

ALEXANDER (Smiling.) Be you all 
my witnesses. (Priests take their 
places, one at each side of knot, facing 
towards it. TRAVELER and SERVANT 
go behind priest at left, general and 
officer go behind priest at right.) 

ALEXANDER (Confidently.) For the 
Lordship of all Asia, then! (Stand- 
ing so that his back conceals the knot 
from view, he tries to untie tt. Several 
attempts fail. The Priests look at 
each other significantly; the TRAVELER 
and Servant shake their heads as if to 
say he won’t succeed; his two officers 
look disturbed, lean forward, worried. 
At last ALEXANDER steps back and 
studies the knot.) 

ALEXANDER (Slowly.) It shall be 
done! (Turning sidewise so that his 
action cannot be seen, he draws his 
short sword and cuts the knot. The 
yoke drops to the floor as ALEXANDER 
steps aside.) 

ALEXANDER Asia will be mine! . . 
I have cut the Gordian knot! (He 
raises his sword high.) 

CURTAIN 





Part Five 


**It’s Only Common Courtesy”’ 





The Birthday Party 


by Jack Steele 


Characters 
Emesn, the hostess 
Mary, the guest of honor 
Tom, her brother 
JOSEPHINE | 
ALLIE 
Patsy 
Preacy 
JEAN 
DoroTHy 
FRANCIE 
Emmy ) 
Scene Living-room with the usual fur- 

niture, including piano and enough 
chairs to accommodate guests in a game 
of Musical Chairs. 

Note Before play begins, blank pieces 
of paper are to be distributed among 
audience. 

Emgen (Before closed curtains.) Good 
morning, fellow students. You're 
all probably wondering what those 
blank pieces of paper the ushers are 
handing you are for. Don’t write on 
them until after the end of this new 
kind of play we're going to put on 
for you called: “It’s Only Common 
Courtesy.” In this play I’m sup- 
posed to be giving a surprise birth- 
day party for Mary. Now, if you'll 
watch very closely, you’ll see some- 
thing that Mary does wrong. Keep 
your eyes on Mary. . . (Walking 
off left.) . . . andlistencarefully .. . 

At Rise The guests are arriving and 
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being welcomed by Ermeen. All the 
guests carry a birthday present for 
Mary. Anything wrapped in tissue 
paper and tied with ribbon will do. 
As many other guests as the stage will 
hold without crowding can be added as 
background. 

Emeen (Welcomes Joseruine.) I’m 
so glad you could come, Josephine. 
JOSEPHINE I was just going to play 
tennis with Marvin Williams when 
mother gave me your message. 
(Holds up present.) I’m sure glad I 
got this present ahead of time. 

What time is Mary coming? 

Ereen (Looking at her wrist watch.) 
I told her two-thirty. I hope she 
doesn’t come before everybody gets 
here. (As Attie enters.) Hello, 
Allie. (Jo Josepnine.) You can 
put your present on the table, 
Josephine. (Back to Auuie.) Allie, 
will you play, “Happy Birthday” 
on the piano when Mary comes in? 

Auue Sure I will; Eileen. Does 
Mary know what the party’s for? 

Erzen No. She doesn’t know it is 
a party. I just told her over the 
phone to come on over. I want it to 
be a real surprise. 

Patsy (Makingentrance.) It’s a grand 
idea, Eileen. I know Mary will be . 
tickled. 

Emeren Thank you, Patsy. I hope 


so. You can put your present on 





the table with Josephine’s and 
Allie’s. (Preccy, Jean and Dor- 
oTHy enter. Eien holds out her 
hand to each in turn.) Hello Peggy, 
and Jean, and Dorothy. 

Preacy Gee, I just know this is going 
to be a lovely birthday party. 

Jean I hope somebody gives me a 
surprise party on my birthday. 

ErLgzEN Maybe somebody will, Jean. 

Dorotnuy I think parties are such 
fun. Especially surprise parties. 

Emmy (Entering out of breath.) Mary’s 
coming, everybody! I just saw her 
round the corner! 

Ermeen Put your presents on the 
table, everyone; then hide. Hurry. 
. . . We don’t want her to catch us. 
Josephine, you and Allie and Patsy 
get behind the piano. . . . (JosE- 
PHINE, ALLIE and Patsy hide behind 
thepiano. Jean, Dororuy and FRan- 
cie duck behind the sofa, or any other 
available piece of furniture. Emmy, 
who is on the plump side, tries to 
squeeze in with them, but most of her 
sticks out. Frantic, she plunges, 
ostrich fashion, under a chair. Et- 
LEEN rushes over to her, pulls her out 
and jabs a frantic finger to behind the 
chair.) Get behind it, Emmy! You 
look like an ostrich when you try to 
get under it! (Emmy ducks down 
behind chair.) 

Emmy How’s this? 

Ermeen Better. Much better. (She 
looks around carefully to see that every- 
body is well hidden.) Now remem- 
ber, not a sound out of anybody un- 
til I shout, surprise, surprise. Then 
Allie — 

Aue (Poking head out from behind 
piano.) Yes, Eileen . . 
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Emeen You play “Happy Birthday 
to You,” and everybody else shout 
“Surprise, surprise,” and join in: 
“Happy Birthday to you, Mary.” 
(Knock, or bell off left.) There’s 
Mary now! Now remember, wait 
until I say, “Surprise!” (Goes off 
left.) 

Emmy (Giggles.) 

Aut (Sh-h-h!) 

Emeen (Off stage greets Many.) Hello, 
Mary. It’s nice of you to come over. 

Mary It was nice of you to ask me, 
Eileen. (They come on with arms 
about each other’s waists.) 

Ereen By the way, Mary; isn’t to- 
day your birthday? 

Mary Yes, it is. 

Ereen Then surprise, Mary; sur- 
prise! 

Att (Jumping out.) Surprise! Sur- 
prise! Happy birthday, Mary, etc. 
(Atuie plays “Happy Birthday,” on 
piano. All sing, forming ring around 
her and joining hands.) 

Mary (Js so overjoyed she sniffs into 
handkerchief.) Thank you Eileen; 
thank you all... 

Ereen (Indicating presents piled high 
on table.) And here are all your 
presents, Mary. From us, to you. 
(Hugging her.) Happy birthday, 


Mary. 

Aut A happy birthday. 

Mary (Going over to presents and 
reading cards.) I don’t know what 
to say. I’m all choked up inside. 
. . » Except that this is the loveliest 
birthday I have ever had. (Takes 
out handkerchief.) I—I’m afraid 
I’m going tocry.... 

Emmy (Beginning to sniffle in her 
handkerchief.) Do something some- 
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body, before I start crying, too. .. . 

Aut (Laugh. Breaks strain.) 

JOSEPHINE Let’s play musical chairs. 

Att Yes; musical chairs. (They ar- 
range chairs in a line and Aur plays 
march on piano. The game has only 
just begun, when bell rings — or knock 
at door left — stops game.) 

ErLeEN Don’t stop the game, every- 
body. I'll see who it is. (Game 
continues as Eeen goes off left. 
She comes back with Mary’s brother 
Tom.) Mary, it’s your brother. 

Aut Hello Tommy. 

Tom (Shy in the midst of so much femi- 
ninity.) H’ya. 

Mary (Coming down front.) What’s 
the matter, Tommy? Is anything 
wrong? 

Tom Nothing’s wrong. Mother wants 
to take you down town and buy you 
that new dress for a birthday present. 

Mary (Ezcited.) Oh, that’s wonder- 
ful! (Turning to Emeen.) Re- 
member, Eileen? It’s the one I was 
telling you about. The blue one. 

Emeen Oh, that’s a lovely dress, 
Mary. I saw it yesterday on the 
way home from school. (As Mary 
turns glum.) What’s the matter, 
Mary? 

Mary I’m going to have to leave your 
lovely party. 

Emzen Oh, pooh. Now you go along 

with Tommy. And you'd better 

not keep your mother and that new 
dress waiting. 





Mary Sure you won’t mind? 
Erzen Of course not, Mary. 
Mary Then I guess I will go. 


It isa 
lovely dress. Oh, and thank you all 
for your presents; and thank you, 
Eileen, for such a nice party. 

Aut (Join in on “She’s a Jolly Good 
Fellow,” as Aue plays it on piano.) 


Tom (Going to table.) Guess I’d bet- 
ter help you carry some of these pres- 


ents. Boy! Some presents. S’long, 
Eileen. 

Erzen Goodbye, Tommy. Good- 
bye, Mary. 


Att Goodbye, Mary and Tommy. 
Mary Goodbye. (She leaves, loaded 
with presents.) 


CURTAIN 


EmLeen (Coming out before curtain.) 
And now that the play is over, fellow 
students, what, in your opinion, did 
Mary do wrong? Unintentionally 
she made some slight errors in Com- 
mon Courtesy. What were they? 
(Looking at wrist watch.) I'll give 
you three minutes to write down on 
the piece of blank paper what you 
think Mary did wrong. Then, if no 
one has the right answer, I'll tell you. 

The answer is that Mary did wrong in 
not opening the presents right then and 
there and thanking each guest sepa- 
rately; and also in leaving the party in 
her honor so quickly. 


THE END 











Johnny’s Mistake 


by Jack Steele 


Characters 

JOHNNY 

Dick 

Op Lapy 

Scene A busy city intersection. Two 
cardboard “Stop” and “Go” signals 
held by two students on each corner, 
right and left, are to be manipulated in 
rhythm to a bell struck off stage. 
Chairs pushed across the bare stage by 
other students act as cars. A police- 
man, or school safety boy, can also be 
added center stage if desired. 

At Rise Signals are working, a few 
students can cross with the signals, and 
the “cars” can be pushed across the 
stage. Teacher, or safety student, 
crosses stage and comes down front 
center. Muffle bell and sound of 
traffic as he begins to speak. 

TEACHER OR Sarety Stupent Right 
now you are being handed pieces of 
blank paper. (The ushers hand around 
blank pieces of paper measuring about 
four by siz.) Don’t write on the pa- 
per until I ask you to at the end of 
this play. We're going to play a 
new kind of guessing game called: 
“Tt’s Only Common Courtesy.” 
Watch very closely as Johnny and 
Dick enter the scene. They are go- 
ing to do something wrong, and at 
the end of the play I’m going to ask 
you to write on your piece of paper 
what that something is. First you 
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are going to have to use your imagi- 
nation a little. I want you to pre- 
tend that we are on a busy intersec- 
tion, and that the chairs being 
pushed across the stage are automo- 
biles. Here comes Johnny and Dick 


now. Watch very closely. (He ez- 
its right.) 
Jounny (Entering right with Dicx.) 


Boy, the traffic’s bad today! (He 
starts to cross while signal is against 
him.) Come on, Dick. Let’s get 
across. We'll be late for school. 

Dick (Holding him back.) Wait un- 
til the traffic signals change. (Chair 
swishes around JOHNNY with squeal of 
brakes. He backs hurriedly onto curb. 
There! What did I tell you? Do 
you want to get hurt? 

Jounny Gee! I guess you’re right, 
Dick. (Impatient.) But why don’t 
the traffic signals change? I’m in a 
hurry. If I’m late for school one 
more time . 

Dick Why don’t you try getting up 
half an hour earlier in the morning, 
Johnny, as I do. If I hadn’t had 
to wait half an hour for you this 
morning, we’d both been at school 
already and had time to play before 
class starts. 

Jounny Mom always tries to get me 
up earlier every morning. But I’m 
so sleepy. Guess I'll have to quit 
reading on the sly after Mom’s 





tucked me in for the night. 

Dick I think teacher would rather we 
be late for school than be knocked 
down by an automobile, because 
we're in such a hurry to cross the 
street. (During the conversation an 
Op Lapy has joined the boys. She 
too stands waiting for the signals to 
change. Bell rings off stage and sig- 
nals change.) 

Jonnny At last. Gosh, I thought 
they’d never change. (He steps off 
curb, and is almost knocked down by a 
signal jumping driver. He jumps 
hastily back onto curb.) Hey! (Shout- 
ing after signal jumper.) Watch 
where you’re going! 

Dick That happened, Johnny, be- 
cause you didn’t pay attention to the 
traffic class yesterday. While you 


were drawing pictures, the traffic 
manager who gave us that lecture on 


traffic said — 

Jounny I remember now what he 
said. Look first to the right, then 
to the left (He does so.) before you 
cross the street; even if the signals 
are with you. Because some care- 
less drivers, who think they'll save a 
minute, instead of a life, might jump 
the signal. (They are crossing with 
the signals as they talk; Jounny keep- 
ing a sharp lookout.) I heard what 
he said, all right. (Oxp apy is also 
crossing the street behind them. She is 
highly nervous, glancing from time to 
time over her glasses at the restless 


automobiles.) My father says that 
all schools ought to have lectures on 
traffic obedience, because he says 
that in many accidents the pedes- 
trian is just as much at fault as the 
motorist. 

Dick My father says that jaywalking 
is just as bad as reckless driving. 
Jounny From now on I’m going to be 
more careful. Besides that, I’m go- 
ing to stop reading in bed until mid- 
night and get my sleep so I can get 
up earlier in the morning and get to 

school on time. 

Dick (Patting Jonnny on the back.) 
Atta boy, Johnny. (They both walk 
off stage together; followed by the little 
Op Lapy.) 


CURTAIN 


TEACHER OR Sarety StrupDENT steps 
between curtains, faces audience. Well, 
fellow classaates, what, in your opin- 
ion, did Johnny do wrong? (Glancing 
at wrist watch.) You have one min- 
ute to answer. Write your answers 
on the pieces of blank paper the ush- 
ers gave you, and bring them up to 
the platform single file. If none of 
you has the correct answer, I'll tell 
you. 

The answer is that Jounny, and Dick 
for that matter, did wrong in not assist- 
ing the little Oup Lapy across the 
street. 


THE END 





Part Six 


Radio Play 








Wilderness Fighters 


A Radio Play about the Lewis and Clark Expedition 
by Bernard Reines 


Music (Jntroduction.) 

Narrator Wilderness Fighters! .. . 
The epic story of a small band of 
Americans who set out in 1804 to ex- 
plore the great western wilderness to 
the very edge of the Pacific Ocean! 
.. . The drama of the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition! 

Music (Opening bars of “ America the 
Beautiful”; fade slowly.) 

NARRATOR It is the year 1808. The 
young United States of America, 
with but fifteen stars in its flag, lies 
east of the Mississippi, hemmed in 
by territories belonging to foreign 
powers. Across the Atlantic, Na- 
poleon and the British are engaged 
in a vast struggle for supremacy. 
When it is over, far-seeing Americans 
fear the victor will turn his attention 
once more to the New World. . . . 
To strengthen the position of the 
young republic, Thomas Jefferson, 
President of the United States, has 
sent commissioners to Paris to buy 
New Orleans — key to the Missis- 
sippi — from Napoleon. 

One day President Jefferson sends 
for his twenty-nine-year-old secre- 
tary, Captain Meriwether Lewis, of 
the First United States Infantry. 
. . » The President, seated at his 
desk, is deep in thought. He does 
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not hear the door open. . . and 
a 
Sounp (Door opens and shuts softly.) 
Lewis (Fading in, quiet voice.) Yes, 
Mr. President? 


JEFFERSON (After a couple of mo- 
ments.) Oh—come in, Captain 
Lewis. Sit down, please. 


Lewis Thank you. 

JEFFERSON (After a pause.) Lewis, I 
have just had news from Paris — 
rather startling news. (Pause.) Na- 
poleon insisted on selling not New 
Orleans alone, but the whole territory 
of Louisiana. 

Lewis Mr. President! The whole 
wilderness west of the Mississippi? 
JEFFERSON As far as the western 

ocean. 

Lewis (Thoughtfully.) Napoleon needs 
money for his war with Britain — 
and he fears the British from Canada 
will take Louisiana anyhow. 

JEFFERSON Correct, Captain Lewis. 
But the price he set was fifteen million 
dollars. 

Lewis Whew... . That’s a lot of 
money for a young country like ours. 

JEFFERSON People would say I was 
throwing money away — on some- 
thing utterly useless to us. 

Lewis We need New Orleans... 
and we shall need the West, sooner 





than most people think. 

JEFFERSON (Jovially.) There speaks 
the optimism of youth, Lewis... 
which I like. (Seriously.) We can- 
not afford to have the Louisiana 
Territory fall into the hands of a 
strong power like Britain. For this 
reason (slowly) our commissioners in 
Paris have purchased the entire 
Louisiana Territory. 

Lewis (Happy.) Mr. President! 

JEFFERSON (Quickly.) Easy, young 
man, easy. It isn’t often I see you 
excited. . . . Reserve it for what I 
have next to tell you. 

Lewis Something . . . concerning me, 
sir? 

Jerrerson If you so decide. (Seri- 
ously.) Lewis, we have bought an 
unknown land, without definite bound- 
aries. Most of it has never been 
seen by white men. . . . We need two 


things done, and as soon as possible. 
Lewis Two things, Mr. President? 


JEFFERSON Two. First, we need in- 
formation — information about the 
nature of the new territory and its 
natural resources. Particularly, just 
now, we need to know its wealth in 
fur-bearing animals. 

Lewis (Quickly.) If its fur trade can 
bring us as much wealth as the Hud- 
son Bay Company’s brings Eng- 
land — (He stops.) 

JerreRsON Then our country will be 
ever so much stronger. . . . Sec- 
ond, we must clinch our title to all 
territory west of the Mississippi, be- 
tween British Canada on the north 
and the Spanish domain in the south, 
as far west as the Pacific Ocean. 

Lewis (Stirred.) Mr. President! 
That requires — an exploration! 
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JEFFERSON I see you follow me. 
(Gravely.) Yes, Captain Lewis, an 
exploration — and without delay. 
Already the British are talking of 
sending an expedition down from 
Canada, to lay claim to western ter- 
ritory. We must secure our claim 
by direct exploration, before the 
British can act. 

Lewis Then we’ve got to start now! 

JEFFERSON Precisely. (Pause.) Cap- 
tain Lewis — (Slowly.) how would 
you like to lead an exploring party 
across the continent to the Pacific? 

Lewis (After a pause.) I should be 
most happy at the honor, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

JEFFERSON (After a pause.) You're 
a credit to Virginia, Lewis, and to 
your country. . . . No man can say 
what dangers you'll meet. . . . 

Lewis I’m a wilderness fighter, Mr. 
President. Always have been. 

JEFFERSON I’ve known you since you 
were a little boy. ...I believe 
there’s no man in the country more 
fit to lead such an expedition. 

Lewis Thank you, Mr. President. 

JEFFERSON We shall talk over the de- 
tails later. But— well, Lewis, I 
shall expect you to make written 
records of everything new and signifi- 
cant that you observe. Your coun- 
try must have data as scientific as 
possible. 

Lewis It shall, Mr. President. 

JeFFerson I should like you, also, to 
name an alternate commander, who 
is to assume complete charge of the 
expedition, should some unhappy 
mischance . . . strike you down. 

Lewis A wise precaution, Mr. Presi- 
dent. But better yet —I know a 








man ideally suited to share the com- 
mand with me... . 


JEFFERSON 
able? 
Lewis One of the best wilderness 
fighters in the land. And my best 

friend, into the bargain. 

JEFFERSON Who is he? 

Lewis William Clark, sir. Do you 
remember, his family were our neigh- 
bors in Albermarle County, till they 
moved to Kentucky? 

Jerrerson Of course, of course. I 
know him — a jolly, red-haired fel- 
low. What is he doing now? 

Lewis He’s an artillery lieutenant. 
Fought against the Indians with me 
under General Wayne, and bravely, 
sir. 


Trustworthy — and cap- 


Jerrerson Ap ideal choice, Captain 
Lewis. So, it shall be... Lewis 
and Clark! 

Lewis Lewis... and Clark!... 

Music (Stirring transitional.) 

NaRRaToR May 14, 1804... . : \ 


crowd has gathered at Camp Dubois, 
on the Missouri River not far from 
St. Louis. Their eyes are on a long 
wooden boat with oars and a square 
sail, trailed by two long rowboats, 
facing upstream. At the oars are 
some thirty-odd young men, some in 
buckskin and some in army 
clothes. . 

Orpway (Fade in, calling roll.) Pri- 
vate Shannon .. . 

SHANNON (Young.) Here! 

Orpway Private Gass... 

Gass (Older: Irish brogue, hearty.) 
It’s here I am, sir! 

Orpway Private Druillard . . . 

Dromiarp (Older: French.) Oui — 
ici! 
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Orpway Private Botts... 

Borts (Pennsylvania Dutch.) 
hier! 

Orpway Private Bratton .. . 

Sounp (Twang of Banjo.) 

Bratton (Young.) With my banjo 
— present! 

Orpway Captain Lewis, all present 
and ready at the oars. 
CuarK (Cheery, talks rapidly.) You 
forgot Brewster, Sergeant Ordway. 
Orpway Brewster, Captain Clark? 
Is that Captain Lewis’s — 

CuarK (Cuttingin.) Yes. 

Orpway Yes, sir. (Calling _ roll.) 
Brewster .. . 

Sounp (Three short barks.) 

Orpway All present, Captain Lewis. 

Lewis Very good, Sergeant... . 
Captain Clark. 

CuarK (Cheery throughout.) 
tain Lewis? 

Lewis Raise the flag. 

Ciark Yes, Captain Lewis. 

Sounp (Creaking of ropes as flag is 
hoisted.) 

Lewis Captain Clark, have the bu- 
gler sound Departure. 


Ya — 


Yes, Cap- 


CuiarK Yes, Captain. . . . (Loudly.) 
Bugler! 
Couter (16: Off slightly.) Yes, sir? 


CiarKk Sound Departure. 

Cotter Yes, sir! 

Sounp (Bugle Call.) 

Lewis Pull... away! 

Cuark Pull... away! 

Orpway (Of slightly.) Pull... 
away! 

FLoyp (Of farther}) Pull . . . away! 

Sounp (Creaking‘of oarlocks and swish 
of oars in water; banjo starts a song, as 
boats and music slowly fade; fade in 
crowd.) 
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Crowp (murmured good-byes.) take papoose. 
Voice One (shouts.) See yuh in Lewis (Very ppt We, I... . don’t 


eighteen months! . know. . 
Voice Two Bring back some ocean Sacasawea Me — Shoshone Indian. 
water! Me know land of great mountains. 


Voice Turee (Woman.) Ifyoureach Lewis (Pleased.) You're a Shoshone? 
China, fetch back some silk for a Why that’s—! They’re an awful 
dress! powerful tribe. . . . You might be 

Voice Four What are we standin’ so very useful when we reach Shoshone 
quiet for? Three cheers for Lewis territory. (Short pause.) All right 


and Clark and their brave men! — we'll risk it. Sacajawea and her 
Three cheers for the expedition! papoose go, too! 

Crowp Hurrah! ... (Fading.) Hur- Narrator Soon the party had passed 
rah! ... Hurrah!... the farthest point ever before reached 


Narrator The first months were by white men. Rowing became im- 
fairly easy for the explorers. Then, possible now, and they had to use 
as they rowed on and on up the Mis- pushpoles, which was much harder 
souri, the summer heat began to take work. The country grew wilder 
its toll. One man, Sergeant Floyd, and wilder . . . game scarcer and 
died of colic. . . . Winter overtook scarcer. . . . Mosquitoes and gnats 
them in what is now North Dakota, plagued them. ... Their clothes 
the country of the friendly Mandan grew ragged. . . . But they pushed 


Indians. There the explorers built a on... westward ... ever west- 
camp, and squatted down to await ward... 
the spring. In six months they had The Fourth of July, 1805, found 


come 1,600 miles up the Missouri. them at the foot of the vast Rocky 
. When spring came, they broke Mountains. They had come 2,500 
camp and prepared to push on in miles in fourteen months. It was a 
canoes and rowboats. Lewis asked weary group, indeed, that gathered 
a half-breed, named Charbonneau, around a huge campfire to celebrate 
to come along as interpreter — at Independence Day. . . . 
good pay. Bratton (Tired, but cheerful.) Cap- 
CHARBONNEAU (Rough French accent.) tain Lewis, we sure appreciate your 
I come, Cap’n Lew-eess—if you cooking us a special supper today 


take my wife, too. with your own hands. Best meal 
Lewis (Surprised.) Take a woman we've had in weeks. 

along? . . . Is this your wife? Lewis Thank you, Bratton. . . . But 
SacaJAWEA (Young, pleasant. voice.) I’m afraid we'll all have to pull in 

Me Sacajawea, Bird-Woman.. . our belts from now on. In the 


wife of Charbonneau. Very strong. mountains game is scarce as hen’s 
Lewis (Hesitating.) But — you have teeth. 

your baby to look after. Bratron (Cheerful.) We know this 
SacaJAWEA Me come—if me can ain’t Philadelphi-ay. . . . What say, 
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men — how about a square-dance in 
honor of Independence Day? 


Voices Aw, we're too tired.... 
Better rest. . . . We gotta save our 
strength. ... 


Bratton Gwan, it’ll make you feel 


better for a little fun. What say, 
York? 
York (Big brawny negro, deep voice.) 


Ah says sure, let’s dance. 

Music (Banjo starts to play a folk 
dance, slowly at first, then faster.) 

Bratton Come on, everybody! 

Borts Itry.... 

Orpway Metoo.... 

Man I'm tootired.... 

Gass (Heartily.) Gwan with yuh. 
...IT call the turns. (Cails.) 
Take your places! 

Crown (Murmurs of pleasure as they 
line up.) 

Music (Banjo, now quite fast, stops 
abruptly.) 

Gass All ready, Bratton — let ’er go! 

Bratton Sure. 

Sounp (Banjo starts to play again, 
handclapping starts, beating out the 
time; dog starts to bark joyfully.) 

Bratton (Above the noise.) Sorry 
we haven’t a partner for you, 
Brewster! 

Gass _ (Starts calling dance turns.) 

Sounp (Clapping, music, shouts grow 
louder, then fade a little.) 

Lewis (Inclose.) Clark... 

Ciark Yes, Captain Lewis? 

Lewis Let’s walk a bit. I want to 
talk to you. 

CuarK Sure. 

Lewis You come too, Sacajawea. 

SacaJAWEA (Very pleasant voice.) Me 
obey, Captain. 

CiarK Here, this way. 
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Sounp (Noise of dance fades till it is 
faint in the background.) 

Lewis I suppose you are aware, Clark 
— we've come to the most perilous 
part of our voyage. 

Cxiark (Serious, but cheerful.) I know 
it — and so does every man in the 
party, you can be sure . . . though 
they dance tonight as lightly as — 
grizzly bears. 

SacasAwEA We come now to land of 
my people, the Shoshones. The 
tallest of mountains lie ahead — 
many and many of them. 

Lewis We shall need your help now, 
Sacajawea. ... Our men are al- 
ready weak from the hard journey 
and little food. And from now on 
there'll be even less to eat. 

CiarK None of us expected it would 
be easy, Captain. 

Lewis We must cross those moun- 
tains before winter overtakes us. If 
it seems that we cannot, we shall 
have to turn back....In our 
weakened condition, a winter in the 
mountains would mean death for 
every one of us. 

SacaJAWEA The Captain speaks wis- 
dom. 

Lewis But to succeed, we must have 
horses. Our men can’t drag their 
own bodies over such peaks, let alone 
their equipment and supplies. 

SacasJAWEA My people, the Sho- 
shones, have horses. 

Cuiark (Disturbed.) 
we met them? 

SacasAWEA Twice I see Shoshone 
smoke signals—far ahead. This 
Shoshone country. Must meet them 

. other side of mountains. 

Lewis But the men can’t cross the 


But why haven’t 





mountains. (Thoughtfully.) Saca- 
jawea, if I take a small party with 
me and push on ahead, leaving the 
others to rest, how long do you think 
it would take me to find some of 
your Shoshones? 

SacaJAWEA After you pass top, not 
long. Maybe day, two, three. 

Lewis After. . . . (As though to him- 
self.) But if I find them, will they 
be friendly? 

SacaJAWEA When you meet Sho- 
shone, say “Tabba bone.” 

Lewis “Tabbabone.” “Tabba bone.” 

SacaJAWEA If Shoshones not friendly, 
it will be bad. But if friendly, Sho- 
shone chief will say, “Ah hie!” 

Lewis “Ah-hi e?” 


SacaJAWEA “Ah hi e!” It means, 


“T am much pleased.” 
CuaRK Let’s hope they are. 
SacaJAWEA Take only two, three 


men, so Shoshones will see you come 
in peace. Go southwest, through 
Lemhi Pass. 

Lewis (Aftera moment.) Southwest. 
We'll have to try it soon. Thank 
you, Sacajawea. . . . Clark, you will 
stay in charge ofthecamp. I'll take 
three men and go forward. It’s our 
one chance of getting through! 

Music (Transitional.) 

Lewis (Fade in, breathing. heavily.) 
No signs .. . of the Indians... 
DUE is « 

Ist Man (Breathing heavily.) There’s 

. . notenough ... air. . . upso 
high in . . . the mountains... . 
2np Man Noappetite, too . . . luck- 

ily for us... . 

Srp Man I’m... about... ready 
ee | ee 

Lewis (Breathing heavily.) Threedays 


. and notasignof .. . the 
Shoshones . . . (Suddenly excited.) 
Look, men! The pass! ... The 
dividing line of the mountains! 

Ist Man It’s . . . it’s unbeliev- 
able. . 

Lewis See how the mountains... 
fall away. . . . The continental di- 
vide! 

2np Man It’s beautiful .. . 

Lewis (After a pause, excited.) Look 
there, men! At the end of the pass! 
. . - Horses! 

Ist Man _ And Indians! 

2np Man There must be. . 
of ’em. ... 

Lewis They’veseenus. They’re rid- 
ing this way. ... Men, you stay 
here. ... Put your rifles on the 
ground .. . and pray. I'll go for- 
ward alone . . . with the flag! 

Sounp (Fade in gallop of horses’ 
hoofs; when quite close, halt abruptly.) 

Lewis (Fading in, after a pause, 
gravely.) Tabba bone. (Pause.) 

Ist Man (Off slightly, whispering.) I 
don’t like the way the Chief is star- 
ing down at him . . . and us. 

Lewis Tabba bone. 

Crowp (Indians murmur among them- 
selves; then grow silent.) 

Lewis Chief, we're friends — sent by 
the Great Father in Washington. 
(Pause.) Tabba bone. 

Curer (After a pause, gravely.) Ah 
hie.... Ahhie. 

Lewis (Under his breath.) They’re 
friendly! . . . Thank God! ... 

Music (Brief Transition.) 

SacasJAWEA Chief Cameahwait say, 
yes, he has heard of a great bitter 
water at end of a mighty river. 
Chief Cameahwait say, not wise for 


now .. 


. sixty 





white men to go forward. Chief 
Cameahwait say, mighty mountains 
ahead, and fierce Indians, and wide 
lands with no game or water. Not 
wise to keep on. 


Lewis Tell the Chief, we thank him 


for his warning. But. . 
forward! 

Crown (Members of expedition give a 
cheer; fade.) 

Music (Fade in banjo, at first gayly; 
then slows down, and breaks off.) 

Lewis Whoa! .. . What is it, Clark? 

CuiarK It’s young Bratton, suddenly 
very sick. 

Lewis The poor lad. . . . Well, all 
the other horses are carrying bag- 
gage... . 

CiarK But Captain Lewis — why 
are you dismounting? 

Lewis Come on, Clark, let’s put the 
lad on my horse. 

Mosic (Transition; slow, weary mood.) 

CxiarKk (Tired.) It’s Sergeant Gass, 
Captain ... he’s sprained his 
back. ... 

Music (Transition; as before, but 
heavy.) 

CiarK We bagged only a brace of 
pheasants today, Captain . . . for 
thirty-three mouths. . . . 

Music (Transition; slow.) 

CuarK It’s Sergeant Pryor, Captain 
. . . dislocated his shoulder. . . 

Music (Transition, brief, slower.) 

CxiarK Three more men out of action 

. with stone bruises, Captain. 
. . « (Suddenly alarmed.) And you 
... your eyes... you've got a 
fever yourself, Captain Lewis! 

Lewis Just atouch, Clark. Nothing 
to worry about. 

CrarK I'll get you a horse. You 


. we go 


must ride. 

Lewis No. Horses are for men really 
sick. [mall ... right... 

Sounp (Quickly, thud of body drop- 
ping to ground; dog barks excitedly.) 

CiarK (Alarmed.) Lewis! You're 
sick! . . . He’scollapsed. . . . Quiet, 
Brewster! (Barking ceases.) York! 
Sergeant Gass! 

York (Running up.) Heah I am, 
suh! 

Gass (Hurrying up.) Yes, sir? 

CiarK Captain Lewis is ill. We've 
got to make a stretcher, and carry 
him. 

SacaJAWEA (Fading in.) River five 
miles ahead. Good place for camp. 

CiarK Good! We'll carry him 
there... . 

SacasaAwea (Fading.) I go find herbs 

. make good medicine. . . . 

Music (Transition.) 

CiarK How are you today, Captain? 

Lewis (Weakly.) Much better, thanks 
to the Indian woman and your care, 
Clark. A few more days, and we 
can push on —up this river... . 
But no— look, Clark! This river 
flows west! West! 

Ciark That it does, Captain — but 
I’ve been too busy with the sick to 
think about things like that. 

Lewis Perhaps this river... will 
take us to the Pacific! 

CuarRK We're making half a dozen 
canoes, Captain. They'll be ready 


for action by the time you are. 
Lewis I feel better already! I’m 
ready now — (He gives a gasp of pain; 
then, weakly and ruefully.) — almost. 
Music (Transitional.) 
Sounp (Fade in splashing of paddles in 
water; sustain direction. All speak 
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slowly, weak with exhaustion.) 

Lewis (Wearily.) The Columbia is 
a mighty long river, eh, Clark? 

CuaRK (Wearily.) We've been on it 
for weeks now . . . and no end in 
sight. 

Lewis Nothing’s in sight in this fog. 
Will it ever let up? 

CutaRK It’s thinner than yesterday. 
That’s a sign. 

Lewis How are the men in the other 
canoes? 

CLaRK Everyone's very weak. I don’t 
know how much longer they can 
keep going. ... But not one of 
them complains. 

Sounp (Fade in, from distance, the 
faint booming of surf, at regular inter- 
vals; gradually louder.) 

Lewis They’re as fine a band of men 


as one could want. . . . (Suddenly.) 
What’s that? 

CiarK What’s what? 

Lewrs Listen... (Short Pause.) 


Don’t you hear, in the distance, a 
regular, booming sound? 

CuaRK (After a pause.) Probably 
the wind in the trees. . . . 

Lewis No... . That’s not the wind. 
. . . Listen. 

Sounp (Booming of surf louder, though 
still distant.) 

CiarK (Rising excitement.) Yes... . 
That’s not the wind. . . . Sounds 
like . . . surf breaking. . . . 

Lewis If only this cursed fog... 
it’s thinning! 

Gass (Of, calling.) Do you hear a 
noise, Captain? 

Lewis (Calling, excited.) I do, Ser- 


geant Gass .. . and the fog’s lift- 
ing! ... 
CuarK I see... the sun... glit- 


tering down there. . . . 


Lewis Sunlight... on water... 
blue water! . . . 

CuarK (Breathlessly.) Can that 
ia? 

Lewis (Erultantly.) Theocean! . . 
(Shouts.) Men... lookthere... 
the Pacific Ocean! 


Sounp (Louder now, though still far 
off, a breaker booms on a shore; as 
sound dies, the men cheer loudly; dog 
barks.) 

Lewis (Proudly.) We've done it — 
we've done it! . . . In the name of 
the . . . (Slowly.) United States of 
America. . . . 

Sounp (Boom of surf rolls in, loud.) 

Music (Up and under.) 

Narrator It was on November 15, 
1805, that the Lewis and Clark Ex- 
pedition sighted the Pacific Ocean. 
By its shore they planted the Ameri- 
can flag, and built Fort Clatsop, 
where they spent the winter. In the 
spring of 1806, they started back, 
and only six months later, pulled up 
at St. Louis. The country — all ex- 
cept President Jefferson — had long 
ago given them up for lost. Now 
there was great rejoicing: An Ameri- 
can expedition had traveled across 
the continent and back — 8,000 
miles — had lost only one man, and 
by clinching our claim to the vast 
western domain, had made certain 
that no hostile power could ever 
move in from the west on the free 
young republic, which now could 
proudly proclaim it stretched... 
“from sea to shining sea!” ! 

Music (“America the Beautiful” up 
in finale.) 

THE END 
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Part Seven 


For the Director 





Production Notes 


The following hints as to the staging of the 
material in Pays are ofered to facilitate per- 
formances by gathering al] the necessary produc- 
tion information in readily accessible form. It 
must be stressed, however, that none of the ideas 
set forth below are to be considered as rules or 
prerequisites to successful performances. They 
are rather suggestions which must necessarily be 
altered and revised to fit the individual director's 
own casting and staging problems. 

Any of the plays contained in this magazine 
may be produced elaborately with authentic cos- 
tumes and beautiful sets, professional lighting and 
makeup; or, often just as effectively, using noth- 
ing but a plain cyclorama or backdrop for scen- 
ery, a mere suggestion of furnishings and cos- 
tumes, and little or no lighting. In most cases 
very little of the charm or realism of the plays 
will be lost, because they are selected with this in 


mind. Therefore, schools without any staging 
or lighting neg am not feel that they cannot 
produce these p Many of them, on the 
other hand, Hg the > Veasinine Builders and 
Courtesy Plays, are especially written for class- 
room production. 

Likewise, the Radio Plays may be used not 
only by those schools which have regular time on 
their local station, or by those which have sound 
equipment; but also by any group which can pur- 
chase a very inexpensive microphone unit to be 
hooked up with any radio. In this last case, the 
cast will “broadcast” from another classroom, 
from the cloakroom, or from behind stage in the 
auditorium, and will be heard wherever the 
speaker or radio is placed. Or, the cast may be 
grouped around a dummy microphone without 
any amplifier. 





AFTERNOON AT THE OLD CoRNER 


Characters: 11 male; 6 female. 

Playing Time: 40 minutes. 

Costumes: In the event that authentic costumes 
are desired, research into the clothes of the 
1840's in general, and of the taste of these char- 
acters in particular will provide interesting and 
stimulating reading, and will prove to be a 
highly instructive project. Other than the 
regular costuming of the period, the following 
brief suggestions may be followed: Mr. Field 
wears a silk hat and a frock coat. Whittier 
wears clothes of Quaker cut, and carries a plain 
cane. Longfellow is in a broad-brimmed black 
hat, black frock-coat, and carries a black cane. 

Properties: Two wooden counters, a great many 
books, bookshelves for rear walls, a desk and 
two chairs, a green cloth curtain, a small set of 
steps, a dollar bill, coins, two Bibles, manu- 
scripts, proofs, a cane, a brightly colored ker- 
chief, a flute, a pocket watch, a quill pen and a 
small bottle of ink. 

Settinj: The Old Corner Bookstore. Two 
wouden counters loaded with books extend 
across most of the stage, one behind the other. 
The upstage one protrudes a little farther to 
stage left than the downstage one, but there is 
ample room between and around the counters 
for people to walk about. The rear wall is 
lined with bookshelves, holding books mainly 
in sets. There are two large store windows 
at stage left, separated by a street door. The 


windows hold book displays on shelves, oa 
the street. In lower right cornera n clo 
drapery indicates the _ Mr. Field's office 
which is just offs o or three steps in 
upper right corner lead to the counting-room 
also offstage. Only a small section of the 
raised floor is visible beyond the steps. 

Lighting: Bright white foot and overhead lights 
throughout. Amber outdoor offstage flood- 
lights to give sunlight effect. No spots. At 
final curtain, lights dim to out. 

Note: The re g may be doubled offstage; 
or most any other more convenient instru- 
ment may be substituted. 


SrLent Nicat 


Characters: 4 male; 5 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Herr Pastor Mohr wears dark shabby 
clothes, probably odd trousered with a smok- 
ing jacket, in the first scene. In Scene II, he 
is wrapped in an old faded af; . In Scene 
IIT he would be in his best clo ready to con- 
duct the Christmas services. Herr Gruber is 
dressed in dark clothes also, less shabby than 
Herr Mohr’s. He wears a long flowing black 
tie. In Scene II he enters in heavy black over- 
coat with fur collar, fur hat, bright] — 
—— and wears gloves. In t 

e also is in holiday attire. Frau Mohr is is 
large and blonde, wearing a plain house dress 
with large clean white apron tied in a big bow 
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at the back. Joseph is in brown knickers, 
brown shoes and stockings, and a green 
sweater. The Organist is in plain dark suit 
with dark tie. The four daughters are all in 
white; the choir in regulation attire. 
Properties: Large keases, many books for 
their shelves, a large oak table, a large over- 
stuffed armchair, several shabby straight-back 
chairs, a footstool, paper, a quill pen with ink- 
well, a worn rug, lamps, five candles, a tray, 
two cups of chocolate, some rolls on a plate, a 
piano or organ where available, folding chairs, 
a printed program. 
Setting: Scene I is an interior set, with dark panel- 
ling half way up the walls. In the rear are 
double windows, curtained plainly. Book- 
cases line the other walls up almost as high 
as the panelling. Odd pictures and paintings, 
too dark and dreary to recognize, are scattered 
about the upper walls. To the right of the 
double window is a practical door. In left 
center wall is an open fireplace with electric 
logs, or simulated fre. Through the window 
snow can be seen to be falling, and part of the 
windows are frosted, with cakes of ice sur- 
rounding the rims. The large overstuffed easy 
chair is directly before the fireplace. There 
are two floor lamps, and a large painted one on 
the table. Scene II is the same with papers 
littering the floor, and a tray with chocolate 
also on the floor beside the door. Scene III 
is the stage of the Church. This may be played 
on a bare stage or with a rich n cyclorama. 
Floral decorations, and pork cae bra may be 
added, to give a more festive air. The snow 
may be small pieces of white paper realistically 
cut, soap flakes, or camphor. These should be 
dropped from behind and above the windows; 
and an electric fan playing u n them will give 


a very realistic effect. is is Seonastiiel 
heaps of “snow” may be pile or painted on 
the two window ledges. the window cur- 


tains may be drawn so that the storm cannot 
be seen. Paper may not be used on Gruber, 
when he enters during Scene II, as it will not 
brush off correctly. 

Lighting: Scene I: Amber and white footlights, 
and overheads dim, for twilight effect; gradu- 


ally di to dusk. Scene II: Brighter 
«Hse r footlights, light pink ove 
todawn. Scene III: Footlights and overheads 


up bright white. Spots on Organist in audi- 
ence, and on four daughters as they sing; 
other lights dimming to rise up full at end of 


Note: Where organ is not available lines 


to read “piano” and carry along logically from 
that. 
Louis Pasteur 
Characters: 16 male; 4 female. Many can be 


doubled. 
Playing Time: 40 minutes. 
Costumes: Nineteenth century period costumes, 





simpleand plain. For Scene I use no elaborate 
costumes, but clothing that would be worn by 


———— hard-workin — 2 som en 
In Il, Il, and 1V, ) Km assist- 


ants, Roux and Chamberland, on a long 
laboratory coats, or street dress according to 
the time of the action. Scene V coca oe 
orate costumes a the period, particularly for 
the guest s may wear decora- 
tions and ioe across their chests. 
Properties: Scene I: Polished wooden chairs, 
table, paintings of the Virgin and of Napoleon, 
teakettle and teapot of the time, teacups and 
saucers, and a shabby suitcase. Scenes II, 
If, and IV: Laboratory equipment of all kinds: 
long topped tables, benches, plain chairs, 

test tubes, microscopes, slides, bottles, 
index cards, notebooks and pencils, cabinets, 
books, paper, injector, and two chicken cages 
with wire mesh coverings. Scene V: A red 
streamer or large cardboard sign, lettered in 
red and gold: “ 70th Birthday of Louis Pasteur, 
December 27, 1892”; auditorium chairs, dais 
or platform, speakers’ stand, and gavel. 


Setting: Scene I: Simple interior set, living room 


of the period. Plain furnishings of table, 
chairs, small rugs, a few lamps, and pictures of 
the Virgin and of Napoleon on the wall. Win- 
dows rear and down left. Several doors; one 
right, one downstage right, only one of 
which need be practical. Scenes II, III, and 
IV require regular laboratory set, with plain 
white walls. A plain white cyclorama may be 
used in place of actual sce Two practical 
doors. Scene V: The am phitheatre may be 
simulated by placing rows of chairs on long 
boxes graduated in height, placed around the 
rs’ platform. A dark cyclorama is suffi- 
cient background. If boxes are used for build- 
ing the amphitheatre or speakers’ platform, be 
sure they are covered with dark cloth, plain 
linoleum, or finished and then painted or 
awe a dark brown. 
ng: Bright daylight overhead and foot- 
Niguee Spots on all speakers in Scene V. 
Lights fading up through end of Pasteur’s 
speech, until they are all on full at finish and 
curtain. 
Merry, Merry, Merry 


Characters: 13 male; 11 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: All adults and the children wear 
straight costumes from everyday life. The 
Fairy is dressed in white, with a silver cap. 
Her dress is trimmed in red, and she carries a 
wand with a sparkling star at the end of it. 
The elves are ail in green and gold. Santy is 


a little man in a red suit, but without a beard. « 


Santa Claus is in traditional costume with long 
white beard. 
Properties: Sofa, easy chairs, table, end tables, 
lamps for tables and also floor, rugs, pictures 


wall, radio, telephone, and other living- . 
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room furniture depending on the elaborateness 
of the set; a Christmas tree completely deco- 
rated, stockings for the fireplace, white shawl, 
newspaper, basket, gaily-wrapped boxes of 
presents in various shapes and sizes, jew's harp 
or harmonica, clock, pipe, a wand, tremendous 
bag for Santy, fruit and knives and dolls for the 


stockings, three cowboy outfits. 

Setting: Simple interior living-room set. This 
may be furnished like a living room in any 
home of an American family of moderate in- 
come. There is a festive air about it, particu- 
larly evidenced by the Christmas tree, and if 
possible holly wreaths and electric candles in 
the windows rear. A fireplace in the rear wall 
between the two windows is also essential. 
Other than that, the set may be left entirely 
to the discretion of the Director. 

Lighting: Dim evening light, footlights and over- 
head. All lamps on in the room, tree lighted, 
and candles in window. Spotlight follows 
Fairy. Lights all up bright at end of play 
particularly on entrance of Santa Claus. 

Note: The school glee club, or a selected chorus, 
may do the singing of the carols offstage. The 
volume must be carefully controlled to give 
effect of receding and approaching carollers. 


Uncie Sam’s THANKSGIVING 

Characters: 6 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Uncle Sam is dressed in the traditional 
costume: blue frock coat, red and white striped 
trousers, and a high hat with a band of stars. 
Miss Liberty is dressed to resemble The Statue 
of Liberty, in flowing costume with corded belt. 
She wears a seven-pointed crown and carries a 
torch. Free Speech is dressed in a man’s ordi- 
nary business suit, but pinned all over his 
clothes are clippings and easily distinguishable 
headlines from newspapers. He carries a small 
microphone into which he talks whenever mak- 
ing a speech, also a soap box. Justice wears a 
flowing rob of classic design, and carries a small 

ir of scales. Opportunity wears shorts, a 

ight sweater, and a hat with a feather, 
Tyrolean style, also anything else which might 
give him a jaunty, sprightly appearance. p- 
piness is clo in a shimmering dress of blue 
and silver. She wears flowers in her hair. 
But the most important part of her costume is 
her delightful smile. The Equality Boys are 
costumed as follows: one wears woul and 
a big straw hat; the other formal morning 
clothes: dark coat, striped trousers, and top 
hat. Their nearest ankles and arms are 
strapped together (as though for a three-legged 
race). Mr. and Mrs. Average Citizen wear the 


kind of clothes any average American man or 
woman would wear when invited out to dinner. 
Properties: Long dining-room table with nine 
chairs, a buffet, — table, and china closet. 

y set for Thanksgiving 


The table is complete 


dinner, with silverware, napkins, plates, plat- 
ters, and glassware. There may be a small 
centerpiece of flowers. Many dishes of fruits 
and other food are visible on the table. A 
large carving knife, a steel sharpener, doorbell, 
a torch, a microphone, a box, a pair of small 
— newspaper clippings, a roast turkey ona 
platter. 

Setting: Simple interior dining-room set. If ac- 
tual dining-room furniture is not available, a 
long table covered with a tablecloth, and 
straight-back chairs will be sufficient furniture 


up each character as he enters 
to center stage where i 


er t. The 

by stiff wire wound into place and finally into 
the shape of a microphone. The letters 
“U.S.A.” may be cut out of cardboard and 


structed of cloth with the shaping, and 
painted a golden brown with the necessary 
shadings The legs and other easily 


recognizable parts can be made of wood cov- 
ered with cloth, and pinned into position. 


Prep Prrer or HAMELIN 


Characters: 5 male; 1 female lead. Many female 
extras to make up The Crowd. At least a 
dozen children, 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: The Piper wears the traditional cos- 
tume: with one leg yellow, the other blue, one 
ee an the other dune, So back purple, 
and the front green. During the openi 
ttn tay ts cee eee 
dusty black cloak concealing his multicolored 
costume. Obie is dressed in very boy’s 

Stem: wears & 


cloak; and The Mayor a gorgeous one of royal 
purple. Katrinka UL deeiventientaee 
wife with apron, and kerchief over her hair. 

Properties: A wooden cat, a knife, crutches, a bun, 
brooms and mops for The Crowd, cardboard 
signs, a pipe for the Piper, gold coins, an enor- 
mous lollipop, a vine in two pots with caramels 
attached to it. 

Lighting: Daylight stage, with footlights and 
overheads up full at beginning. baby 
spot on Piper as he plays tune that rids the 
city of the rats. Fade on green baby spot on 
Piper as he plays tune that leads the children 
away. At this point stage darkens Y eneoran! 

per 


for a moment while Obie calls for the and 
then lights go up full again as he appears in 
amber spot. Lights full up at end. 
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Note: The tune the Piper plays may be doubled 
from offstage. The lollipop may be made of 
wood with orange crepe paper tightly drawn 
over the frame. The vine with caramels 
can be made of crepe paper, elastics, and card- 


Tue Best Girt or ALL 


Characters: 5 female; mixed extras. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The children are all in plain costumes of 
ancient and varying in color. Naomi 
will be easily distinguishable from the others 
by the tattered condition of her dress. The 
angel is in traditional costume of white robe, 

with wings. 

Prepeitian A carved box, a vase, a beautifully 
bound book, a jar of honey, a carving, mis- 
cellaneous boxes and of different 
sizes to serve as gifts, a shiny red apple, a large 
rock or oe bench for Naomi to sit on, and a 
variety of shrubs, real or simulated. 

Setting: A road leading to Jerusalem. A painted 

drop with hills, trees, and a bright blue 
sky with fluffy white clouds; or a plain white 
cyclorama. 

Lighting: Overhead and footlights up full white. 
Baby spot follows Angel’s movement on stage, 
and another picks up Naomi as she looks up 
with a smile at Curtain. 


JONATHAN'S THANKSGIVING 


Characters: 6 female; 5 male. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes; Opatuck and Punkapoag in full Indian 
attire; chief with feathered headgear. All 
others in Pilgrim costumes. 

Properties: Rough furniture of time: benches, 
stools, crib, table, spinning wheel, hornbook, 
bible, sewing pieces, bow and arrows, sickle, 
ears of corn, spider, crier’s bell, scroll of paper, 
musket, WF ory sang stick, bread, knife, jug, 

baskets, jars, hour glass, hamper, kettle, 
taney, tomahawk, doll, F ns and cranber- 
ries, red leaves, roots, kni 

Setting: Kitchen of Pilgrim log cabin. Door to 
outside right back, fireplace left back. Win- 
dow right. Inner door left. Furniture of the 


period. 
Lighting: Daylight foot and overhead. 


Tue Taree V’S 


Characters: 6 female; 4 male; voice of newsboy 
from offstage. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Kitty Carrot wears an orange dress, 
with green streamers around her throat; Lily 
Lemon an all yellow one; Olga is in an 


orange costume; Susie Stringbean in a long 


tight-fitting green one; Cora Cabbage in light 
green Cian colons to give the effect of the 





leaves; Polly Prune, in crinkly dark p “ 

The boys are dressed as follows: Andy App 

in a red costume with touches of green. He 

—_ be rounded out by st his costume 

tissue paper or small pillows. Simon 

Spinach is covered from head to foot with dark 
green streamers. Tom Tomato is in vermilion 
red; and Oscar Onion in white with green stick- 
ing around his throat. All the costumes 
ma made either of cloth or crepe paper 
wi gg ual effectiveness. ie 

Properties: Ten bins or crates large eno to 
hold one character each, so that when they 
stoop down inside, they are not visible from the 

ean signs are on each bin, 
labelled with the name of the character who 
steps out from it. 

Setting: A storage warehouse. Rough wood with 
beamed ceiling painted on backdrop, and boxes 
hin pas ae ng oh a ge 
Or the set may be a a cyclorama, with 
oii Desk boxes piled ‘ 

re mc with amber rsa 
tes oom ; up brighter as Kitt 
rot gets outofherbin. Then change nd 

Sp Moe 
possi use revolving spot to on 

character as he or she out aye lines. 

The gelatin for each will correspond to the 

color of the Pecan Toy costume. 


Sworp or Damocizs 


Characters: 10 male. 

Playing Time: 7 minutes. 

Costumes: Tommy and his father in modern 
clothes. Other characters may be in authentic 
costumes of the fourth century B.c., or may 
merely wear suggestions of their characters. 
The Jester could be dressed in traditional fool’s 
attire a = a may Load 
armor spears; an ‘apes can 
clothed in regal robes of pu 

: A long narrow a. 
armchair, a straight-back chair, overhead just 
above the armchair, a long cylindrical ek 
shade, which may be pete » of 
briefcase, papers, glasses for the father ther, “ an 
ple cloth for draping the armchair, and a richly 
colored tablecloth. Four ked chairs 
placed behind the table to face audience. 

ge io od designed edhe ne Ro 
play is to ct) wi 
the classroom 


Lighting: Not necessary. If desired, bright white 
footlights and overheads, dimming to out on 
the father’s last line. Then up full on next 
scene. 


‘a comfortable 


Gorpian Knor 
Characters: 10 male. 
Playing Time: 10 minutes. 
Costumes: Jack, Don, and Tim are all in modern 


schoolboy clothes. Alexander the Great, | 





Scare cas sare 
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Parmenion, and Hephaestion are all in ancient 
military costumes, which need merely be sug- 
gestive of the age. If desired, Alexander may 
wear a golden helmet with a white plume. He 
must carry a short sword by his side. The 
Traveler is in costume of wealthy man of the 
time. His Servant in very plain robes. The 
Priests will be in long flowing black robes with 
corded belts. 

Properties: Two plain chairs, a table, a triangle, 
compass, ruler, eraser, a book, a magazine, 
a colored cloth for the table, a wooden cart, 
or a heavy wooden pole, representing the pole 
of the cart, on which is tied one end of the 
knotted thong. The pole may then be laid on 
the table, with the yoke and thong hanging 
from it as before. The yoke in this case should 
be made of a light material like bamboo or 
cardboard painted to resemble wood. The 
fanfare of trumpets may be omitted before 
Alexander enters. 

Setting: Bare stage, or plain cyclorama. This 
play is also designed to be performed in the 
classroom. 

Lighting: Not necessary. If desired, bright white 
foot and overhead lights, dimming to out as 
Tim gives his last line. Then up full on next 
scene. 


Tue Brrrapay Party 


Characters: 9 female; 1 male; female extras. 
Playing Time: 10 minutes. 


96 


Costumes: Party dresses for all the girls ex 
Mary, who is in street clothes. Tom in re 
boy’s suit, and hat or cap, which he takes off 
as soon as he enters the room. 

Properties: Living-room furniture as elaborate 
or plain as desired, a piano or victrola with 
records, enough chairs to accommodate guests 
in a game of Musical Chairs. Blank pieces 
of paper to be distributed among the audi- 
ence. Boxes and packages in gift wrappings. 
Gift cards on each. 

Setting: Interior living-room set, or plain cyclo- 
rama with plain furnishings merely suggestive. 

Lighting: Foot and overhead lights up full 
throughout, bright daylight. 


Jounny’s Mistake 


Characters: 3 male; 1 female; extras. 

Playing Time: 5 minutes. 

Costumes: Boys in school clothes. Old Lady in 
long dress and carrying a cane in one hand, 
and market basket in other. 

Properties: Two cardboard “stop” and “go” 
traffic si painted red and green, and hand- 
operated to coincide with sound of traffic bell 
offstage. Chairs on stage to represent auto- 
mobiles. Blank pieces of paper to be distrib- 
uted among the audience. and market 
basket with packages for the Old Lady. 

Setting: Bare stage. 

Lighting: None required. If desired, footlights 
and Seedanie ian 












































A maGazINE for boys and girls aged 6 to 13, Every issue of STORY 
PARADE brings a gay variety of adventure, mystery and comic stories; 
plays; songs; games and hobbies. In addition this year each issue will 
include new stories about adventures in Latin-America and Canada. 


STORY PARADE stories are often dramatized for classroom plays or 


for home amusement. 


There is a growing demand for STORY PARADE in junior high schools 
and school libraries as well as among the boys and girls themselves. 
Teachers and librarians endorse it. 


Subscribe to STORY PARADE for 12 g 
issues of reading enjoyment........ P 
(9 Months........ $1.50) 


STORY PARADE 70 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 


Please start my subscription to STORY PARADE with the current issue. Enclosed 
is a check for $2.00. 





MFORD PRESS 
CONCORD, N. H. 






















REPRESENTING THE EDUCATIONAL THEATRE IN AMERICA 


PLAYERS MAGAZINE 


NEWS OF DRAMATIC EVENTS WELCOMED FROM 
ALL HIGH SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, AND UNIVERSITIES 









A journal devoted to the interests and problems of school 
dramatics. Feature articles, editorials, a one-act play, book 
and magazine reviews, pictures and news of productions— 
are a few of the values in each issve. 








PUBLISHED EIGHT TIMES (MONTHLY) DURING THE SCHOOL YEAR 


$2.00 Per Year 


SEND TEN CENTS IN STAMPS FOR SAMPLE COPY 


PLAYERS MAGAZINE  Gixtin, wromme 

















i) ee of Jeachers i 


enthusiastically endorse the high quality, economy, and 
usefulness of the material in PLAYS. 


In each issue: 12 to 15 plays and radio scripts on a wide 
variety of entertaining and educational themes, and covering 
all Holidays. 


If you are not regularly receiving PLAYS, enter 
subscription now on the order form below 





+ dade Ceeudte year(s) to PLAYS, published monthly — ten times a year. 
One Year $3.00 x 2 Years $5.00 x Two or more subscriptions $2.50 each 














